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mWTLW OF T3IUI lUtS 

Br E. B. WALSH 

rilHE subject of Tibetan seals has already been discussed 
in tliis Journal in connexion with the seal of the 
Dalai Lania. the reading of whiidt was first given by 
Dr. Buahcll in JRAS. 1906, p. 476, referring to the 
illustration of the seal in Colonel WaddelFs JUluisa and 
U« Mytierm, in his review of that hook. But he gave 
no examples of the character. 

Tlie Rev. Dr. A. H. Francke in his " Note on the Dalai 
Lama's Seal and the Tibeto • Mongolian Character " 
(JRAS. 1910, p. 1205) has deciphered the inseriptimi on 
the seal, and has also given the alphabet of the Tibetan 
seal character which he obtained from a Tibetan wood* 
print discovered In ladakh. He also gave tlw inscription 
on the seal of the rKaa-tgyal dynasty of Western *inbet. 
In the present arUcle 1 give ^e further ezamplee of 
Tibetan seab in the above character, and also of others 
in which the inseripUons are in Indian character, or 
which merely bear «n ornamental thadgn. 

l^betan seals gmSitylly heir in ihseriprion in tiie above 
dtaraeUw, , wlddi via, ^lioogoUan 

ihowtt, an arrive 
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KXAMPUCS or TIBCTAN iiKALB 


sqoara Com of the Tibetan eliaractcr with the l•>tte^s 
Mmnged one below the other in vertirel column^ end was 
invented by the iSaskya hierarch Kun dga r^al mb-iian, 
A.D. 1 182-1252, who presented it to the Mongolians. ?’hey 
were to nse it for their newly started literature. The 
eharaeters were, however, too clumsy for general use, and 
the Mongolians preferred a f(mn of tibe Uigur alphabet 
wbieh was founded on the Syriae efaaraeten of tiie 
MMariaM”. 

])r.9teidkofU«»OMmeM«fiyol Isuna'a 

to ilio 

Ladakh aljdialwtt ftom two tepcodneUoas the seal 
whieh lonnsd illustcalions, the one to WaddeiTs XAom 
and «<• MfftteriM, p. 448, and the other to a pqwr of 
nine on the Gcunage of Ubet,^ in both of which certain 
letters sdiieh had been indistinct in the original impression 
of Mie seal had not been correctly reproduced. As I have 
already pointed out,* the illustration of the seal which 
I gave in my paper referred to was copied from the 
facslntile of the seal given in Ijandon’s IJutm ; as an 
impression of the seal which I then had was very 
indistinct, whieh is frequently the case w'ith Tibetan seals, 
and as the purpose of the reference to the seal in that 
paper was not concerned with the meaning of the 
eharaeters on the seal or their precise form, I had not 
thought it necessary to comjwre it with other illustrations 

I have, liowever, since obtained an abmilntaly clcai 
impression of the seal, which was given me by the Dalai 
Lama himself on a copy of his portrait which he gave me 
when he was in Dageeling,. A drawing of it will be found 
in Fig. 1 of the Plate facing p. 15. The chacactera are as 
shown by Dr. Fnmeke in bis correeied diawiiqf of the 
seal, with the election of tiie bottom word of the middle 
eolttma, wbidh was not clear on the prevkmdy publishod 

>yu88.,v«t,ii.»lA 

< «fUa 1MI.P m 



EXJUIPLIM «>r TtBBTAK HBAU 
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iinpFeH*>u»i(., and which Ur. Fraiieke givna in b» CWTMUid 
reading of the seal as rw. This word in nalljr 

rt*i '‘original authuritatixe.** at> waa aftorwarda 

noted by Colonel Waddell (JASB. Ittll, p. 204X 
means the ** official " seal. The inscription on the seal is 
tlierefore (8nake>omament) TtUai Uamai rtas tAmmka 
rgjftd, namely, ** Tbe royal official seal of the Dalai Lama.** 
He baa also bia {Kivataaerri, wbieb ia affiCwanloMi 
Tbe foiai |§|^ al tba Iffelar taaffiflbiafaMilliftlimi 
al tiwt Mar S |^Mi ba Iba iMhUi 
a^diabaL 

I am otiabla to agree eritb Cokmd Wadddd, iiIh> 
reads the last dUHcaeter aa tea and the laab maid aa 
tjjrpni'un, and trandatea “The original aeal of the Dalai 
Lauw.i, the Jina”. I agree with Dr. Frandce (JUtS. 
1011, p. 529) that the word rypaf fran ita poaition meat 
refer to thamka, '* tha aaal,” and not to the Dalai laBia, 
I may alao say that thia is the aenne in which the libefan 
Minister read the seal, and also Dr. Busliell, who rea ds 
It "The royal M'al of tlie Dalai Lama”, aa the word 
rtM was illegible and liad tiierefore to be omitted. Tha 
last rliaraeter on the aeal. cso whicli Colonel Waddell 
reails a.s nxi. ia inoruiy to fill op the lino. Such stops are 
coinnioit in Tilictan seals. Examples will be fonnd of 
this identical form of stop to fill up a eolonui in both the 
seals of the Prime Minister of which 1 give illnatratioaa 
further on, namely, at the bottom of the fourth column 
of the Prime Minister’s first seal and dt the bottom ol the 
seeond and fiftli columna of tile Prime Minialer'a uaeoiid 
seal, at the bottom of the right»bandeottun» ot the seal of 
the two Joog'pOna of Gyantsa, and at bba botioB of tha 
left-hand column of the raeeat seal d |h« Mnt Tibetdtt 
Trade Agent at Qyaidaa^ in ail of nddeh fkmm, os will be 
seen from the mndiag «f t haa a ae a h^ tbu weed nas wwald 
be qnita miuiilii|^h>afc Aii» in mi aaaliar lana d tiM 
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EXAMPUK or TIBETAN’ SEALS 


Dslsi Lbiiw’s msI, which Dr. Francke lus published in 
JBAS. 1912, JN 747, this character does not appear at the 
end of the seel, as it would do if it were part of tlic 
inseription. 

mUi fSfard to the initial ebaiaeter which Colonel 
IVMditI NMda M 0* (JRA& 1911, ^ 822X I woaM 
9b beleftial dwraeter 

fi'fhMift'b ttd don nasb eea se nt qf aS doenmenis 
4 HmI wlddi ia aOMnonl^ known ht fibslaa aa w^o-ikad 
(^haad made** or "initial nark") nay H it is not, aa 
a matter of piaetiee^ read at all I have never heard it 
read as (hh, and in an eaplanatkm of the meaning of the 
Dahn Lama's seal, word by word, given me by one of the 
Tibetan miniatma of his own accord when I was inquiring 
about the matter, there is no reference to this sign, as 
would be expected, if it is considered to be 0»h and to be 
part of the inscription, but the explanation as written by 
him commencea with the word Talai. 

The inscription on the earlier form of the seal, published 
by Dr. Francke (JRAS. 1912, p. 747), is Dotje 'adiany: 
Talai hhma-yi tham-kn rffyal. Tliis seal apiiean on 
a letter of the Dalai Lama which Mr. F. Becker Siiawe, 
a Moravian missionary of I.<eh, found preserved in the 
archives of one of the old noble families of Ladakh, and 
photographed between the years 1891 and 1895 It 
would be interesting to know wliat is the date of the 
letter. But, owing to the Tibetan system of sixtr-year 
cycles, the date cannot be ascertained from the letter 
itself, which will only give the year within the cj’ole. It 
will therefore have to be obtained from external eourees. 

Besides the Dalai Ijama’s offirial seal he has also 
a private seat, which is given in Fig. 3 of the Plate. 
Tnis seal was impressed in sealing'Wax on the Outside 
of a letter, and therefore diffinrs firam the oUter seals 
illustrated, aa tite design ia cut into Ch* seal, and i* not 
in rsliat, aa in '&e eaae of tlie other ssala, which aiV 



EXAMPLES OF TIBBTAM MAUI 
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sealed in ink. An enlai^genient of the design on the seal 
is given l«Iow. 0 



^e chsTMtas <m this seal, iboa|^ reasmbling the 
Hor-yig in geneta] appearanec as being of square fonn 
and written in vertical eolnnins, are quite different, and 
appear to be merely orpain^ntai and without meaning. 

As the three dots outside the central enclosure indieate 
the top of the seal, the characters tlierefore qipear to be 
quite meatiinglcss. If, however, the seal be read the other 
way up, the bottom group of characters in the third 
column might be i^pyati, namely "ornament”, tliough 
they would be a form of square cliarecter different to the 
Hor-yig, which is used on all the other examples of seals. 
But, even then, I am unable to suggest any meaning for 
the other characters; uid the two outside oolumns are 
somewhat rounded in form and aj^ear to be only 
ornamental designs. I think, however, that the eharaeiers 
must have some significance, sad may possibly be imitations 
of ehmraeten or symbeds on old Mm^ian seals. 

The seals of the LBa*C3theii oir Fiime Minister of Tibet 
are an interesting exampleof ^ sari l^araeter. 

The tmpmaeion of the &«it seri wim given nia by tile 
Prints Miniiilar, Stidrdidn Ii8tt*elibsii SfaattrSk when he 
was ^th. ttw;:iDlkkd;ld^ iK Ifil], and tits 

iumresriM' eC .ti^'''SsS(tihi^ iNMd^yds 'year 'in IMhL- -Tbs 
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muMTum or rmrAX ffAU 


iaKttptMm oa both the aeals is miunljr the aerae, ihoogh 
somewhat shorter in the second seal, seven words being 
omitted, and the character is consequently larger. I give 
below a facsimile of the first seri. 



This seal consists of seven columns: there an* fi\’e 
words ia eaeh of the first six coinmns and four in the 
aevenlh, the space remaining in the bottom of any column 
being illed in with meaningleiw signs 
The insoripttoii, written in the printed eharacter, is as 
follown:— 



i 

I *•« 

, P** 


u-3 





»w 


5|*» 



K 





V 





n m 


^ 0 ! 


j 

3^ 

1 


a 0:5 



The vertical eolumosof the inscription read as foiloat' ~ 

1. {Snake-omameat) lyyof dhing whtMog Mm 

2. lung, gia, nga. mttftor dpnA. 

' 3. kfawfMtikun. 

* la MiaisiSlsh% h m b > w i> H > B >i a»nH ia f aet. sets maws* ChsaOm 
Dss1» Piet l es Mg , s wept w h wi h f w ia ii Uw rwa s t i i «,».«. wwt ot It 

tf at K*lnshMBtaMilU«nlwlss« 0 ',saal|*asti. 



KZAMPLBS or TUUCTAK «1AL9 
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4w kkyab. Mm IcIuh fjg^oi pau 

5. Chkab arid l^rin tarn kpi, 

6. b4rra dffe mlaAan *mbar, 

7 . bai bde nkpid hphel. 

The iimnslaiion is as follows; — 

** By the precepta of the orders of the most powerful king 
may the good luck and prosperity of the alTairs of 
the kingdom of the all-embracing religious king blase 
forth into a hundred thousand pleasures (and) their 
felicity increase/' 

The spaces at the bottom of the columns are filled up 
with tlie following apparently tneaninglesH characters ; — 

SecoitiU column 



Third column 
Fourth coluinn 

Fifth coluinn . 
Sixth column 





8 MSAMPua ow rantmt sbau 

There ere three words in the first eohunn sod foar 
in each oE the others. The words igah hrgya hphrag 
Idem pai in the second and third columns of the first seal 
are omitted, and also the words hibra-sbis at the top of 
the Mztii column of the first seal. The inscription written 
in the printed character is as follows : — 




mm 

1 mn 

1 ^ 

a*k 


I a j 

SI ‘iia 1 nhs ; 

[ 1 


I 

1 



5“^ 1 3^ 1 


; 

j 


sia«| 

5|u ; Bu : 

Sa 

■ *• ^ 

! i 

■a 


The vertical columns read as follows : — 

1. (Snake-omaineiit) rffyal dbatiff mchkog 

2. gi hitai lung gia 

3. ngo mlahar kun khyab 

4. cAAos \dan rgyal poi 
6 . ehhab arid hphrin lam 

6. kyi dge talahan hActr 

7. pai hda deyid h}>Aef. 

The space at the bottom of the first line is filled up 
with a character <Wg* and of the second and fifth lines 
with a plain stop, c=i like the one at the end of the 

seal of the Dalai Lama, the thini with a character 
which is rather indistinctly stamped, and the fourth and 
sixth with a character C3B3 . 

Illustrations of other seids are given in the Plate. 

Tibetan offiriat aeab are generally sqnue ; all the more 
important one% which are in the fiU>r-yig seal character, 
are so, thoi^^' irnpOrUmt oSriaf and- private 
seals are round slid mw^ smaller. of; those ate 

the private seal ^ the lis^ 

those of 'tile iil." 


KSAimBB or imnAH nAU 

Uie IVeasurer of tlie TVwhi Lum (Figs. 8, 4, and 5 of the 
Plate). 

The seals of the three great monasteries, Sera, Depong, 
Mid Gahdan, mw also roand. 

Some Tibetan seals are dwajrs stamped in red and others 
in black. The official seals of the Dalai Lama (Fig. 1 ), 
of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 2), and of the Kyab-ying, via. tlie 
Prime Minister of the Taahi Lama (Fig. 10), and the small 
seals (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) are always stamped in red, and 
those of the Council (Fig. 6), the National Assembly 
(Fig. 7). the Kalon Lama Minister (Fig. 8), the Jong* 
p5ns of Phari (Fig. 9), and of the Abbot of Oyantaa 
Monastery, the Tibetan Trade Agent, and the Joug-p6ns 
at Gyantse, illustrated below, and also those of the three 
great monasteries are stamped in black. 

The .seal of the Tibetan C^iuncil of Ministers (Fig. 6) 
bears the usual snake-ornament and the words sde shytd, 
“ happiness, felicity*,” in the centre column. The two side 
columns are ornamental square characters. This seal was 
given to the Council by the seventh Dalai Lama (A.n. 1708 
to 1758) when the Council was constituted, and the 
motto was given as showing that the Council was to 
secure the happiness of the people. The Ciouneil, which is 
known as the Kasha from the name of the 

(J^ouncil House in Lhasa where it meets, consists of the 
Shapes or Ministers, one of whom is always 

a Lama. The Prime Minister is known as the Lon-ehben, 
whose seals have been already described, and the Lama 
.Minister as the Ka*l0n Lama '•*). whose seal 

is shown in Fig, 8. The seal of the Council was one of 
the seals affixed to the Tibetan Treaty of 1904. 

The seal of the Nattooal€k»nmittee,orTriiong*dn Dupa 
2 k/^ 7 »*h<ia dtaf-|»),is shown in Fig. 7 
and eoniahis two otdmnns. The finit eoidiiui is the snake- 
ornament and the woed the second eolnmn ser 
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KUMPUSB or TIBETAS S&UJi 


40 . rOjful zrr $a may mean eitiier '* the place known 
aa vtctorioae (or ** royal"), or ‘Hlie place of vietoriona 
(or * royal ’) light ", or '* the place of vietoriona (or * royal ') 
speech 

In the word zer, the letter 31 ia diflereiit 

from the form in the Ladakh alphabet, which ia ^3 The 
form of the letter csz e, also differa from the Ladakh 
alphabet, but is the saiii#3 aa that which occurs in the 
older seal of the Dalai Lama. JRAS. 1912, ]>. 747. 

The characters in the right-hand column arc distinct on 
the seal; tluise in the left-hand column are rather blurred, 
but they are. I think, aa shown. 

The seal of the I^rna Minister is siiourn in Fig. 8. 
In the centre column are the wonls hde blessing." 
The two outer columns are square characters, which appear 
not to represent letters but to Ijc merely ornamental. 
These characters arc as follows: — 



The form of the letter e in this seal dilferh from that in 
the Ladakh alphabet 

The official seal of the Phari Jong-ptins is shown in 
Fig. 9. The Jong-pdns are District Officers 

in charge of a district, at tiie head-quarters of which is 
a Jong, or fort The sea) consisU of three cohiutns. 
Tlie inscription is as follows: — 




EXAMPLES OP TISETAX SEALS 
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The 6r»t coluiuu is sfiske*onmiuent ami the word phag, 
folloa*ed by two cliaraetem which appear to have no 
meaning; the aeeond column i» ri, followed by two 
characters which appear to have no meaning; and the 
thinl column is bJzongs. The whole inseriptiou in 
therefore phtg-ri Mz€tng«, naiiiely, Phari diK|)atched." 

The fortit of the letter m th differs somewhat from 
that given in the lAulakh alphaliet ( ^ 

Three further exaiitples of Tibetan seals are given 
l)ciow. These seals are stampiMi in black. 




of the AbfMC iMtKlenil Seal uf the 
of the t;yflni.w Tibelati -faiiit Trade 
MonaalerT. A|rent at tlyaritae. 


Haal of tlia Jong- 
faJiiaiif (lyjuitae. 


The (intt t.H the official seal of iho Abbot of the (iPal* 
AKhor>Chhoff-^l)e .Monnaiery at Gyantoc. The inncriptioii 
is^ litat column, d/xff •cAAoo ; second column, tipyi dag. 
The iiHcriptioii b abbreviated for APalA\Kluir-CMum-»Dr. 
(tpgi-kkgmh dag~po, "the pure Head Official of the dPdl- 
/tRlkor-Chhoe^De Monastery.” The Abbot also hss * 
private sesJ, whieli, like other private seals, is a small 
round seal. 








u 


ssAMfUDi w ramx muu 


The «ecNMid k tb« msI of ilio Tibetan Joint Trade Agent 
•t QjTMitae, end ie tberafora qoito modem. 

The ineeriptkm is : drat eolnmn (sonkeHNrnMnmt), Fhwn, 
nnd s ehnraeter c=3 to fill op the e<damn; second 

oolanm, Ttkog* end • character to fill up the 

eolnmn ; third eolnmn, bek »kj/id. The whole inscription 
being, l*hun^T^tog$ htU aleyid, “sublime blessing” or 
“ the blessing of Heaven 

The third seal is the official seal of tlie Jong>pons of 
Oyantse. Tlie inset iption is: first column (snake-oma- 
inent), tffynl ; second column, tdzmig. It is literally “ the 
Boyal Fort”, but is intended for rOyal-tae tdzomj, “Qyantse 
Fort” (i. 0 . " Royal Peak Fort"). 

The official seal of the Khyab>ying “the 

Protector of the Spheres”), who is the Prime Minister 
of the Tashi Ijama, is shown in Fig 10 The inscription 
in this seal is as follows - - 



I am unable to find any meaning for the design on thw 
seal. The bottom eharaeter of the left-hand column might 
be ktk, hut none of the others bean any resemblauo' t'O 
any letter. I have inquired from the Kliyaleying hut 
have not yet renoved his reply 

As I liave already suggested, the apparently nieainng 
less eharaeters on Tibetan seals may he imitatmns of 
characters or symbols from old Mongolian seals Four 
examples of such sei^s are illustrated in Yolo's Ttr«< fh or' 
Marco Ptio. One of these is on a photograph of a lettei 
of Arghun Klmn sentT by him to Philip the Pair of Frane«> 
in 1289 anotlier on a letter sent by Oyaitu to Philip 




vumn w namir 19 

tbe in 1805^; tlw otiier tao am on a photomph ot 
a bank'iiote of the M&i; X^jraaety, whMi ehniaa oa the 
paper eamncy of the Mongcda* 1 give a iiaeing of the 
two latter seals below. 

1 8 


Two Seals from a Baiik*noto of tlw Miit|r D5riiaaiy. 

The character at the Ixittoin of the lert^haiid column of 
the lower seal on the bank-note, wdiieh is shown ns 
Fig. 2, is the same as the character at the bottom of the 
third coiuran of the first seal of the Priino Minister, and 
the character at the top of the left-hand column of the 
lower seal on the bank-note (Fig. 2) is the same as the 
penultimate character in the right-hand column of the seal 
of t he Jong-pdns of Qyantse. None of the other characters 
correspond with those on the Tibetan seals, but there is 
a general sort of reseinblance between them and some of 
the characieni on the seal of the Khyab-ying. 

Besides seals in the Hor-y ig seal character some Tibetan 
seals have the inscription in Tibetan U-chan characters. 
The seals of the Sera and Qahdan Monasteries are 
examples. The seal of the Depiing Monasteiy has its 
inscription in the Hor-yig eharaeter. 

* Trasfiiit </ Murm Pi»i4f, tiwatlatod bjr Goteael fSr Henry Ynle, wllUii 
by Heiiri Coolier, veL ii, {k. 474, IMt Tlw kaiar of Af|diafi Khan bettn 
threo itnpfwniotia of his iwni and tbat of Otjalte bsais five twia f Sii teiM o^ 
his seal tlw twosMitarodlfbMwna 
» Op. Git., foL b tx 4M 
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‘akumm or mmaat mMts 


tboolktilaMlol ite fariti taam ktiuitm ba i. 
ft it knovn « the tJMk T Ur rt-' i ft wW ' 

**tMt of hmrm (Uk mlliiNnr) tod mtH/* ft it in the 
Old Inditii Ionian dbiwaattr. ttod henM n mtsosom in 
the eoatn, mad the aund fnodfialttln, the tfuivnlent in 
Smumkrit for Tit-mhi Dte inonogMMt it nuide 

up ot ih« ieo ktten o,*«, Jk« ft, t&, fS, w, n tad y, ft it 
luppottd to hnvt nyitie poultr at n diann. tad it, in 
oonaequanee, cnlltd Ktai*di««tnu^lf>daa 
“ the ton povtrfnl l^tom.” ftlnttottioot of thU and oilier 
ainilar monognint nt» ipven Ibj* Bud Stimt Chaadim ftw 
Bnbtdor inpLeot " The Stored end Omameatnl Cbnneten 
of Tibet'' < JASB. 1888, vol. Ivil, pt. t. p^ 41). 

At no example of tenit whieii bear no inaeription but 
only a deaiga the seal of the Ttthi Lama's Sceretaty, 
whkh it tfixed to the address on the outaide of letters 
which bear the oiBeial seal of the Tashi lama tothe letter, 
ia shown in Fig. 4. The des^pi it a eoaehahdl, which is 
one of the eight hieky aymbolt <d Boddhitm known as 
Tsshi-to-gye bftm-tftis rlage>brpyod 

nvfttmtmgcda), ft it the eymboi of the peeaefaing of the 
doctrine; as its wMmd spread tar and wide. 

Another seal which bears no ioteriprion bnt only 
a design it tbkt <d the Treaaumr **^*) of the Tashi 
Lama, which it shown in 1%, 8. The design ia an cmbicni 
of prosperity. 

I have not |^veo any axampitt of tstifai in which Ui»> 
inaerip^ iatottoosdiatsyftbetoneliimtor. The seals 

the Sera and QiMbm lltowateritt baerlba namea of the 
monaateiy srra and ^(ptlftddtos | tojj bhi ^ in the tJ<«lmn 
ebarseter. while that «# 0||t»nf 'st0)N t » ya tty) 

Leani the name of thwaamMsIaiK toT^'tstotllwiwcter 
The seals are tadili, 4id.,|)tof s d<d||lt to the 

centre of each eaal toUto <liM aeale. 

which were fttoid in 




|i}i !<»>'» A*' s<K 1*^1 ^ 













nuiiFijs or nteTAN uua 
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the illnetretioD of the Treaty which is given by £Hr F. 
Yoonghashead in India and Tiiet, p. 808. Ttw> hn* 
presMons ere, however, indistinet for the purpose of 
reeding the ineeriptfooe Ifr. B.C.Qoald,lV)liticel CMSoer 
in Sikkim, hes kindiy had tbeee asets photographed lor 
me in their foil rise 

Tlie inseriptkm on the seal of the Oepnng Monasteiy is 
clear: hJlms» s piie y . 

The inscriptions on the other stela are. however, too 
indistinct to he read. Thai on the Sera seal a^waie to 
hi* Se (at the ^ ^ aide). iikgiUe (on the 

right side). Mm (at the bottom). 

The inaeription on tbaOahdott seal i^>pears to be dOah 
at the t<^ i Uhgible, probably kfon, on the right side ; 
/}ho on the left ^ie, wd iaw(«p)at the bottom, vis. dOoA* 
l<fo» pha-branff, the Qabdan Briaae. 

Although the inaat^Uoailare indisUnett 1 give the aeals 
tielow as examplea oCttiia riaaa of seal. 



iiiiailli'iiaii or nup kavs* 

I (XBcwl seal ef msl fto rt tnas. 
e OfteUamlriflwfliiMlaina. 
s fommwatritNlhiOellmaa. 

6 , Ivivamamtaftt«lBlanh<9lag,«hi«ktoaSsedlplsl|^ 

0, S6ii of 

8wlritteHAoMoaHlwmhnaH«fol^ 

10^ iTtITiftf Twi nf Wf TfqliV jfiig. t|fi***fT*iTl — 



tn nriKkutTAV wmmmu. nr tnnm 

Bv E. L. TOBmUt 


1. 1. The following diacnaiiion of the treatment of the 
Iiido-Aryan tUMele in Oujrhif is beaed on maleriele which 
I have been collecting with a view to a more complete 
account of the sound changes of the language, bot of 
which circuinstancee have delayed the publication. 

Much that is contained in the older comparative 
grainiiiars of the modem Indo* Aryan languages is of little 
value, as at the time of their writing the new ideas of the 
Junggraiiiniatiker had either not been published or at 
leaet had not been appreciated by the writers. The 
inviolability of sound laws is still a golden principle for 
a student of linguistic change to hold to, and if he is 
forced to confess to a \ iolatioii, he must frankly recognise 
the fact, investigate it fully, and, if possible, explain it. 
Ain* modiiicatioiiH of the original theory have iiotsci much 
struck lit its foundations as multiplied the conditions 
iiiifler which w*e may expect variation. The importance 
of tliis has not, unfortunately, always been realised by 
more recent writers on the sound elianges of the modem 
Indian languages.’ They have been too often content 
with saying that such and such a sound develops in two 
or more w*ays in the same language without attempting 
to specify the conditions of variation. To do something 
towards such a specification with regard to the nasals, and 

* Since writing ibie article I have had the priviUwe of reading 
M. •!. Bioeli*« exontlont book Lm/Mwatim dtt la Umgm mmnUhtt which 
all atsdoftU of Indiaa langitagei in partienlar and of oompamtivo 
phitolegy in general will weleoino as ona of tba inS ioiestllle atlesipis 
toe«|daiii llio|ibosa*ia hiecoiy ef aawdemlsdlanlaaigiia^ 
maa ISia ^ 
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THE INDO-ARYAK KASAL8 IN OUJBATI 


particularly m, in Qujrftti I have attempted in the following 
pagee. 

1. 2. AbhreniaiionB 


A. Apabhraipla. 
fr. derived from. 

G. OnjrAil. 

IL Hindi. 

HD. llAmacandra's DA^i- 
fiAroaniAlA. 
lA. Indo-Aryan. 

Idg. IndoRernianic. 

L. Lexioographors. 

M. MarAlbl. 


Mod. Sfodero. 

O. Old. 

P. Pafij&bl. 

PI. Primitive Indian 
(Urindisch). 

e. having the same meaning. 
8. AaurasAnl. 

wcl. with coiu|)ensaiory 
lengthening. 

indicates a conjectural form. 


Where the language with which the (1 ujrail word is coiu]mred 
is not speciliedt Skt. (Sanskrit) is to be iinderst<x)d. 


t. 8. There is good reason to l)ciieve tliat Gujrati is 
descended from a dialect of i^auraseni (a question I hope 
to dtsGUfis at gt*eater length afterwards) ‘ ; jK^ssibly the 
Apabhraffi^a of HOtiiacandra forms a link in the chain. 
But this point still needs investigation (.sec Sir G. Grierson's 
notes in the LinguUiie Survey of (injrCtit )} 

1. 4. Primitive Indian represented by the language 
of the V^eda possessed the following nasals: n, n, )k u, m. )u. 
Of these it and fi arc never found independently, hut <»nly 
ill connexion with their corresponding slopes; v. due 
originally to the presence of an s- or r-sound. is found 
neither initially nor finally, but is otherwise independent ; 
n and in arc quite independent and arc found in all 
positions; it is possible that final was rcplaml -in. 


* Dr. jBMrneU's nUUment in AntiqvUiei^ ^ Imim, p. 34, thHt it. ifi 

dsmndi*d from AvapU »e«iiui without sulficteiil The Avanti 

dialect of H, ha« left few monumenU that ft h itapoesiblc to draw 
a M&fe oonoltuiloii. 

* A dilliottltjr iathe way of a 

of In A. Svoiy letidtid lo h«oa«»e «.g. mhtrm 
aAmaoSffUtfw^ : 0. wfia eAmar (ace A. A ff.). Tliech|i#|]|^tof ooeoini^ 
ia Uia dioaa ra iam hhmoe of varbU forma <ef. & IK 
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although the modem Brfthma^ pronuneiation giveii -tii. 
The exact value of 171, found only before aibilanta and 
perhaps finally, is uiideterniiiied. That it was somethiiig 
more than a mere nasality of the preceding vowel aeema 
to be shoam by the fact that when it becomca aueb the 
vowel is lengthened wcl. (seo 6. 4 1 7) and Uiat the 
grammarians distinguished between it and the sound they 
called anmuUika, which seeiim to have been a atniple 
nasality of the accoinpaiijniig vowel. The modern 
pronunciation given to seeitia to me to be that of a 
nasalised labial spirant or -ic-, c.g. 1 have licattl 
ifhnJtah as si'rAn/i from a \farfith& scholar. 

1. 5. Gujruti possesses the following nasals : ik, ti^ n, m. 
aiul the iiasaii7.atioiiof vowels repremmied by the mark/* 
ovor tlu^ vowel. Of these ii is found finally as a current 
pronunciation of final -ng in paiisa and before cotisonaiiia 
f }«ee fi. 411). and soinetfmes I think it appears between 
a nasalised vow*ei and a guttural. ])articiilarly if the voa*el 
is short, c.g. tlgfifhtl or diigH/h^; otherwise it has no 
independent exihience. n is formed with the tip of the 
tongue turned Ixick and striking the palate a trifle further 
liaek than for f, etc, : the mouth passage docs not seem to 
mo to Im» completely closed during the whole formation of 
the sound, and it is perhaps a cerebral nasalised spirant 
rather tlian a nasal proper; it often imparts a certain 
amount of navaiity to the preceding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group ama > aia > dtu 
:i*2X It occurs in all {xisitions except initially, 
n is formed by contact lietwecu the tip of the tongue and 
the rf»t« and inside edge of the upper front teeth ; it 
occurs in ail positions, ui is formed by closure of the lips 
and is like English m except that the lips are held rather 
more tautly ; it is unrestricted in position. ^ Any vowel* 
may be nasaliaedi and the nasalixation, generally equivalent 
in strength to jeqperBen'’s 92, is emneident with the 
duration oC the vowel. 
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2. Initial it*, m- 

2. 1. n-, A. 9 - becomefi (Mod. lA. ?i-) O. n- : ndr f. 
•• woman ” : ndri a. ; iiavd ** new ** : namJ^ h, ; ndfho 
having fled ” : nanfah ** destroyed ; nJm n. name : 
tidman- ti. e. ; 9kiA in. “ deatructioii '* : noiai^ a. ; iia **not'' : 
na H. ; nal in. '* pipe ” : 7iala^ ** reed **; niedeci in. •* groan ” : 
nihivdmh' h. ; ndmra ** t«> pour " : udmayaii “ to bend '* : 
nim m. ** Axadiraclita Indica*' mimlfah a. 

2. 2. m-, o. m- (Mod. lA. w-) n^tnaiiis : mdff in. *' road '* : 
mdrgah e. ; Tnal in. “ dirt” : malum a. ; mfil n. “ root " : 
mdlam a. ; mdlch f. ** fly ” : maL-sfd h. ; mdthfl n. '' head ” : 
maatakwn a ; mitho ** aw'eet ” : k; nidrva *‘to 

Htriko ” : mdrayaii ** to kill ’* ; mujvd “ to clean ” : mdrjaii 
H. ; mdU> “ iriad *' : viatlah intoxicated ”. 


3. Intervocalic -n-, -n-» -m- 

Tk. ft. -ij- V^\, n, \V. ii) O. -II- •. khuu u. 

“ iiiomcnt'* ; k^Hum h. ; vftg/w “ fourfold ’* : caturyuijah ». ; 

in. •• ntmk ** : ffhrduah s. ; chuu n. “ cowdung ” : cha- 
gavam s.; minra “to hew” letnoti s.; okhanvd “to 

pound’ .avaiv»>oti hm* n. “ cor of con» ” ; *«« to 
n.; gharv% t “mistress of the house” fr. •garhiniha: 
grktVf •• 

3. 2 , ^ . 9 . (M. 9 , H. »i) becomes G. (cf. O.M.P. 

“L “■ »• ; tarn 

wtciiout ; Vina a. ; pdfii n ** wAfai- ** . - 

. d. .*1. l;p to tip- ]jn;.S*.U! it , T , 

Iiotiecd that in Cujniii ),u,. 

I’l. inlei-vooalic v ‘‘’• ‘'"‘'ent »f 

.•xamnh. Sir (! ..J " ^ For 

xwnplc. Su ..nrrson 
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vol. I, p. 16. vognely Mys : ** Tlie Ap. nil« (H.C. iv, 307) 
under which a medial m ia optionally changed to a 
nasaliaed v, holds strongly in ail the lAV (Iudo>ir}*an 
vernaculars).'' He then puts side by side the forms ndm 
and nde fr. tidma, hoi makes no attempt to specify the 
cooditiona’ 

Actually GujrOtl is one of the few languages, including 
.Singhalese and the North-West dialects (see Qrierson, 
PUtiei JAiuffuuge*, p. 118), which have not uniformly 
changed -»i- to -I--. Tlie conditions appear to be as 
fulluwa The treatment of -m- depends on the position 
of the accent,’' i.e. the later penultimate stress of the type 

3.31. After the accent -m- remains. 

3.311. Immediately: jnmrd "to eat", jrimafi n. 
“ meal H. jaunar m. “ feast ” fr. *jaman4ikAm^ 
: jamofi “to eat”: fumar m. or f. "flyflap": 
nimttmh s, H, ctluxir m, atciimamj) a; UffAmt'H “to 
lift out ", H. iijpimt “ to raise " fr. *tigd«uia : *w^ma- 
yati, Skt. udifumaynti “to cause to come up”; nainvO 
" to bend ” intrana, H. a fr. *tia0fid ; namati a ; 

Hdmt’fl “to pour”, H. ndfid “to cause to bend” fr. 

: ndmoyu/i a ; kanu4 m. "lotus”, H. Mtoerf m. 
a : s. ; bkamrS m. " bee ”, H. Mafird u. a : 

bhrawaroi a; adm(6 “^k”, H. aAwCtl “dark*eoB> 
plexioned a ; udiii n. "name” H. Him m. a : 
nAmtm- a. a ; gim m. ** viQaga”, H. pirn m. a igtMtowMi 
a; viaimt m, W, ufiiiitNI 

“border”, H. atm a tafuift a: tarn n. 

' M. op. cifc., p. 141, wrongljr imyn that -in- dutfiget to In nil 

oicftpt HiiiKHaioae and North>Wt»t tlialiHiU. 

' TYtc ^inf* lAfiUr, o|a ctt., pp. 90 AT., ignorcfi any infloence of itrott 
in thr d<»«elopment of the Mod. lA. lengiuiget. Todothiain ilia 
t of t: . at teaai , acem^ to me impoaeihle. llmre la little or no atreM 
ntm* but ifa I'flcrta are endeni. It la worth iiotiog that in Inany worda 
\t mu4t have had a different pcmtioo from any aooent poatnlatad to 
explain MarAthl ohange^. 
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tdtudld 111 . ^'dArkncm before the eyee, fainting fauioe- 
n. ** darkneaa ** ; tUimt^U ** to tire " ; davuiyaii ** to aiibdue 
vdm tn. or f. ** fathom " : vydmah a. ; vimal clean : 
vimoU/o!^ a. ; mm6 m. ** time *' : mvvaytUp a (if it were 
a loan-word like H. mnmi, aanuil, we abouid expect 
*$atni); dhamtin f. ** licllowa'* : c//uniiiin£ '*pipe"; tdm 
ffi. '* hair of the liody ” : /4i>tini7n a; Uuim f. “angry 
woman ” : RV. hhAiMli anger ; dhimo “ aU^ady *' : 
dhimani- ** iliotighifiil 

3. A 1 2. Mefliaiely : “ fifth *\ H, jAcml a fr. 

^palUxtnyika^ : jioficaiimik a. ; »Umo “acveiiili ", H. mhnl 
a. : mpianuih a ; d^Ulam tn. ** fioiiiegranate " : dadimah a. : 
nom f. ninth day '* : wivamt f. “ ninth 

3. 3 2. Rofore the accent -ni-, S. -»n- h(>coineH the 
uaaaliaed labial apirant t;: this falls togetlier witli 
-r- fr. PI. -V-, -fc-, and the natuilistaiion \s trnnsferrod 

to tlie preceding vowel. 

3. 321. kUt^tni *• unmarried II. kfimir a ihantn^^fh 
“lad"; ttlipvd “to consign", If. mtlpna fr, : 

mnryirpayati s. ; aJy m. "disgniso" H. stidy ni. * irnii/i- 
tion ” : ^Minuliigak “having the same form *’ ; m. p\. 

“ a particular fragrant drug", H. Mi>dhd “ sweot smelling" : 
mimagandhah “ a particular perfume marie t>! similar 
ingredients*’; stV/A<> “cheap**, M . ^ . 

jfddvd “ to crush ’* : pramaniuli s. : sr/!»rr> *' passing i h rough ‘ 
fr. ^mimajpomrakah : upamrali ' to pass away i?ui . 
dbo4d tn. “hair dressed in the slmp«> of a mango 
fr. ^dmramAkv^akah (o for o by dissimilation with 
previous d). 

3. 32 2. Similarly in terminations, where the -tn- ia 
not felt to be a part of the root <in Jespersen*s :«enseX it 
becomes -ti- : ie.g. let sing, indefinite pres, ptwhn and let 
pi. fut fuMSd fr. ^ pucchdmi, (see 4, 3b 

as oppo^^to p&cmif, etc., where the -m- rnns thj^gh 
the panuCigttt : pAimd, pdemi, pdmdL 

8. 33. When the piti-aceeniiia} ayJMbfe Is 
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nmum: JumtSf in. ”aou<in-l»w ”, H. jr'tlwilf &, M. jfAvof 
s. fr. *JdttuUrkiti -.jdntdlar^ a. ; M,md$d " like *' fr. MfmdfMi* 
(found in coiupouiida) : Mindnoi^ •. (ef. ^ f. '‘twiiw" 
fr. *jfau^a- : jfttgaiatn "pair''; piUkt f. “book” fr. 
^pauttiiA : putiakam «. ; mdh n. '* face ” : mukham n . ; 
mAffro III. “ jamnitie " : inudgarak a ; Biiddhiati Skt. ddri- 
drak " poor ”, MAjpidhl dediddi a : duridti^ aX 

3. 331. mmdiTa " to accommodate", H. MmAnd "to 
be contained in”, 31. tdnUim^ "to contain", cannot be 
explained as from mmdpaj/ati *' to bring to an end 
To suppose a shifting of accent to the first syllable, thus 
protecting the -m- from cliange, would necessitate a forui 
*Mtmai'va : and in any case in H. and M. the -m* would 
b«?«ume •£■•. The Skt iimifati " to finish, settle " gives 
as good a sense, and satisfactorily explains the >tn-. 
itlmyati becomes Vim/ (inf. *admt’CI), front which a 
passive mmiivo ( <k H. mmdnd) and a causative mtmavvo 
< :=>M. sriiiuiiW) are formed. Similarly, gamAwtt is 
formed from *gAmv& : gdmagati (rf. ugdmnfl fr. *udgd^ 
magoti). 

3, 3 32. r/osdi m. “ ascetic ”, fl. gosdf ; gAttvImin- a, 
«itaa II. "wheat'’, H. giliA, M. go/iA n.:gSdhO,mak s., 
ktuinr in. " mud ", H. kddnH, laUUin m. " Aliine " ; karda^udt 
s. am ionn-words. For the loss of the nasalisation in the 
lii^t see (1. 43. 


4. Final >m, -n 

4. Ttie development of final nasalised syllables in 
Ciujrali, including those treated of in 5, depends upon the 
nature of the preceding vowel. With the low vowels 
d and u nasalisation is retained ; with the high vowel i 
the nusing of the bade of the tongue, causing a nialng of 
the bock of the vehim also, leo^ to Ha loss. I : A. *{6, 
d. -iaip, ShA. •ifatm. -item, is probably later in. its ori|^n 
ifa« theksisof’* in I. ' 

'.41.. 
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4. 1 1. ’Am, -Im, •Am, ^ •ii|i,*«i|idimppe«r io U. 
wheo preceded fay • ooneonaDt preserved into tlie 8. period : 
1st sinK. fat karli " 1 will do ” : kariuaiii ; see. rin|p 
kdn in, “eer” : kar^am ; jibh f. “ tongue" ijihvdm ; tig f. 
" fire " : agnim ; tlhama^ t. : tihamanlm ; kdg m. " a kind 
of corn " : kaitgitm a. 

4. 1 2. Where -ai|i is preceded by a S. vowel, the two 
are eontractcd in O. 

4. 121. -akam, .tutifi, A. -an becomes (}. •(!: iiom. 
see. n. sing, -d, fr. -akam, e.g. iig^il fr. *aitgtinakam : 
aitganam. It should be noted here that the acc. sing, of 
niasc. words in -» (fr. nJath) is -6, not -A (fr. -akam) on the 
analogy : Jbdti (tr.kamak) : lain (fr. karuam); gh^A (fr. 
ghO{akah) :ghO^ (for *y/uVffl fr. ghd(akam). 

4. 12 2. -ikam, -itam, H. •uci^i. A. -in become li. •*: 
dahl n. “ curds " fr. "dadhikam : tiatih t n. a (but see 5. 2 •)> , 
tmt&l n. " curds ” : mathita- *' chiintcd ". It must tie not**! 
tliat when preceded by a nasal this •( liecomes -i : m. fniui 
n. “ water” tpanlyam a* 

4. 2. It is possible that there is a trace of final •» in 
the nasalisation of the aih'crfas of place lyd.jyd, etc . 
cf. tamin. 


6. Final -ami, -timak. -Ant, -Awo, -in» 

5. If the accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell 
on the termination, it was shifted to the root syllable on 
the analogy of a minority of cminected forms and fur the 
sake of sense protection : c.g. ptictAonfod fr. jaierhantao 
mlUrjtAri^a9i,p»rehai,pAet'haha,pdt<^,jnicchaii,fWt't^ut, 
jtuefkiutp, pAeckiA, etc., so also jtAetkAmi fr, 

(cf. A. pwekami, pnachimt), etc. Add to this the gn>wth 
of other means ^ replace the ideas conveyed by inHoction. 
with the eonseqioent Ices of disrinet pmouiieiatioii of 
infleetioae no^ ^longer necessary for inteUigibiHty (see 

* M. Bloeh ifivee the mmm fena for Af., hat teas that at tarn mttfm 
eely et-wrlUng. net at »pH / k - Tim U. amm to mam ha lla^ ptijlC 
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Jetperteo, Orowih of langwtQt, jsMwnm), and it will b» 
a«eD that tlie final inflectional ayllablea came to be 
pvononnced without mnch atrees.' Tbia aewna to accord 
w'ith the lingnistie history of Gtyrfitl. For the treatment 
of the nasals in these syllabies diflers from that of those 
in Uie body of the word. We have already in 4 seen that 
final •!» and are treated diflerently from medial •m*, 
-n-, becoming a mere nasalisatioii, which under certain 
circumstances is lost with Uie vowel it nasalises. We ha%’e 
now to deal with cases where m and n are not final, but 
arc followed by a vowel. 

5. 1 1. Ist sing. pres. S. A. -ami, -imi 

becomes G. *0. through *Ail(«). If this is so, Pisebel 
( § 454) is wrong in deriving A. mifaA from *vartakam 
(after the gramnuurians* form paeabUi ■> paeati) with the 
secondary ending as in the fnt. karisaanu Rather it is 
from va/Mmi, mttami, in which 'in* became •<>- and -i 
was dropped (for A. fr. -m* see Pischel, §261, Bloch, 
op. cit, § 67, above 3. 3 2). The A. paradigm thus becomes 
clearer : — 

pucekaO, 0 . puektt, fr. ptvehAmi. 
pueehaai fr. prtchaoL 
(puechaki, 0 . pwih*, has -h- after 2nd pi.). 
pueehai, Q. ptuih/i fr. preehati. 
pueehahil for *|Mtecfiaa (after 2nd pi., and with desire 
to distinguish it from 1st sing.) fr. predULnutk. 
pueehttku, G. pvdUl, fr. *pfTekalAa(k)- 
pucchaki. G. puehi, for *pitochaipti after tiie analogy 
pwtduiA : puediahil, ipneehai : pvMAakL 

5. 1 2. Similarly, 1st pi. •dmaA(-dma). 4 *(11116 becomes 
G. *ft in the lat pL fat., e.g. karida fr. d. JbormitiUf, ^kt. 
karvtyOmab 

5. 2. Xn •dni, (and perhaps fni) -n- becomes’'. 

- ' *-,1^ vieOs.jlisvs. ssdhivaw sNs* etMaew Sises siy Isat sots In 
ihsiftAS.. ■■ -t;' ■■ ■' 
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6. 2 1. n.pL •dni, A. becoinm 0. e*g. 

ehdkrA fir.rlwkra ti. ''child**; paM Vi.p\.:pak6 '*ripe**, 
etc., ef. M. ii.pi. -A. In H. it beeomee -r, where it nerves 
ss the iii.pl., ss the n. has been lost, e.g. ghM pi. : ghM 
sing. horse But beeules -ctu/i there is also found in 
PrAkrit the form -dni. Did these two forms exist side 
by side at the same time in the same language f It is 
possible, perhaps most proliable, tliat -dni represents only 
a eofisorvatism of writing, and that both syiiibols were 
uniformly spoken as -uti/t. It may, however. In* that the 
two forms were current together. Jespersen, J*n/gre«0 tn 
hiwjtuitje, p. 65. speaking of the shortening of frequently 
repeated words, says : Wherever a person is often spoken 
of, the speaker is understood by everybody before he is 
half through the name, if it is rather a long run*, and 
therefore he often does not take the tremble to pixmounce 
the latter part of it. He thus exemplifies the principle we 
meet with everyadiere : people do not promiiince distinctly 
unless they feel that distinctness is necessary if they are 
to 1)0 understood; whatever is easily undei'stood from the 
context or from tiie situation is either sliirri>rl o\cr or left 
out completely." Just as in English we have a multipiieity 
of dimhiets due to difFerence in distinctness of ntterniice 
e.g. [kjii, tjkju, )^{eijkju] s ;/ow [jenj or sImpU a 

nasal vowel with the lips closed « i/e« sr» pet haps one 
justified in imagining that alien a stiing of woids came 
together all having the .same inflei*tion, c.g mr >\trn 
IHtkkntii there was a tendency to pronounce t'no 

distinctly and to slur o%'cr the rest prorliicing soinetliing 
like mvvd^i imdup pitkiMw^x 
5. 2 2. Inst sing, -emi, S A. Iiecoine^ (} -r 

(M. -e): e.g. dudh^ inst. sing. *d)r/M n milk*. It has 
Mieen extandadfto all nouns of vrhaisoever origin. e.g 
ahokrf ^ : ehokrt t *' girl **- 

* Only found iS iil«» i «. mhm <« naiia. w t ; a nCenuf Ce g. 

gAsr n. ** lioitw **) hs%e |6 in s. 
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5. 2 3. n. pi. -fni is psrhsps (o b« found in G. doAl fr. 
dadklnL Tlie Pkt. form </oAfip points to this derivstion 
rsther than *da«Utiiam, (s«« 4. 2). which wtnild givs Pkt 
dithititfi, while dadhi would be represented in Pkt by 
*dahiin <ef. Pkt vAriift : Skt udW). 

5. 2 4. It sliould be noted that this change affects -n- 

only when it forms part of an inflection, and does not 
touch any other uinuxented -n*, if it forma part of Ute 
root: e.g. mdbes m. “bug", vtmtf f. “angry woman", 
Mkav n. “ bracelet " : iwUkun-tt^, matitun'am, ntn/bnn-d^, 
etc., iwiWji-t, miriu-tm, etc., ibntiUhitwm. 

htAknu-uni, etc. 

6. Consonant groups cmtaining a nasal 

6. All eonsonant groups are simplified in 0. with 
eompensatoi;]i' iengtheniog of the previous vowel. It this 
rowel is preaccentuai, it appears as short in Mod. G., while 
accented &, f before a Mod. G. consonant group i)ecome », » 
^aiid perhaps in ail words of more than one syllable). 

6. 1. Stop 4* nasal. 

6. 1 1. In the group guttural + n the n is assimilated. 

kn : mnkiitfv6 “ to separate " fr. mnJekS : 

mnktah ; fdh'A “ to be able ”, A mkkndi : AdenOti a 

(fa : ttdgCt '* naked " : ^ noggO, Skt. vnfinnh n,', dg t. 

'• fire ” ; S Skt, agniA »n. s. ; Ut&gd " broken " : 

hhugna^f s. 

fi. 1 2. In the group they is assimilated, giving AA, 
S. n 9 , 0.0. «n, nh, O. n wcl., or initially n> : rdnf t. 
“queen”: Skt. rdy'ftt a; jfanOf f. “aacrifieial 

cord *’ : jfn/Mpnvttam a ; vimtvvd “to solicit" : 

Skt. r^iiapagoii a; dn f. " comnisnd ” « ^. 0994 , Skt. 
dyM : ** to try " ryfhfwom “ knowledge 

6. 1 3. The groups tm,p» result in a " eonipromisslaift " 
and become & pp.(ft f). mm (fb O. p, m wcj. 

6. t31. fm; “you" fpoltie Iona): Skt. 

atmd nmn. adf " 
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0. IBS. pn: pamvH •'to get”: prdpnMi a Sir O. 
Oneiecm s derivation (Phon« ii, p, 17) of pdm^ from ptAp» 
(prApa^ari ?) does not seem to me satisfactory, despite 
1u»0n&4 m. ** flap of a door” ; kapOta^ s. (is this m due to 
contamination with some other word ?).^ dpayati "toget'' 
becomes 0. diwB ••to come to”. sdmnS n. ••dream”: 
$vajymm s. This is probaUy a contaminated doublet 
form fr. fr. *$vapnalinm and *sitma fr. givinniu, 

PI. Idg. *siipeno-(cf. Ok. ihrtMKfr. 

6. 2. A long nasal is shortened wcl. : becomes n wcl. 

An intermediate stage between nn and n is marked in 
0.0. (and in O. Western Kajaath&ni, see JRAS. July, 1013> 
by nh, Cf. Tulsi iMs (IhiA : PkL dinno “ having been 
given What is the phonetic or physiological explanation 
of this symbol is unclear. At least it was not identical 
with nh fr. an, /r*, where A is still sometinies heard. 

G. 21. nft: there is no certain example of this; the 
derivation of kUUn f. ••murder” fr. kmiatnnA ••pulverized *’ 
in face of the Persian khan •• blood ” is almost certaiuly 
wrong. But cf. n fr. i»n fr. and fr. nn fr. rln fr. jn 
and ny. 

6. 2 2. nn, 8. nii ; chdno •• ccmcealed ” : c/fonnuA s. ; an 
II. " com ” : finnam •’ food ” ; hhino •• wet ” : Ununnh 
•• split, disintegratefi (♦us by water)” ; hnrt f. -liddle* 
kinnari ••divine musician nntlj n. *• corn ' ^ nunaflyatn 
"food”. 

* 

6.23. wm,: mnulml •*to kill” fr . 

sainO '• opposite so mm ifitAoA a ; Jam m. 'money 
tlrammak ••a coin”, liorroa^ed fr, (»k 

6. 3. In the groups semi>\owel + na^al ami na^uil f 
semi-vowel, the senii-\4(Wel iv assimilated, except in the 
groups mr, ml where a fe is developed iK'tweeii the two 
sounds, when intefvocaHc. 

* If. Bloeh (1 137) fellow* ClrUttMii, 

•quimitsc* lMiiir«es*ii sad r as thseMftS. Tliiaii liowsvsr, woald mmn 
te be wrong in the light of tihs luwoiir Of -s*^ fa C. 
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6. 3 1. Semi-vowel + neeil 

,6. 3 1 1. rii : ton m. ** ear ” : dw Skt toftNM^ 

pan m. ** a roil of betel leaf with areca, lime, eta" ipafipMl^ 
** leaf *' ; edtia n. ** gold edixiwoiit, »Skt mumr^nmn ; 
an n* •' wool " : tlrecim s. ; jan6 “ old " ijUr^taJ^ a ; vAn 
III. “ colour " : tvirwi^ *. ; ctimfre in. “ lime - burner " : 
rareutomf a ; can n. '* lime *' : cdriiam a ; jlna ** thin " : 
jireoA •* worn 

<>. 312. rm : cdiii ednujl^ " leather*' : camyiiai/i« 

Skt. airman- ii. a ; camar iti. ** cobbler ** : canvutA-dm^ a. ; 

kdm n. ** business " ; 8. Ski. Jhnrmati- ii. h. ; gAdm 

m. •* aw*eat " : gharmaA ** hoi " ; amdn ii. “ iiiotiNcxui " ; 

raturnnlmm s. ; hAdm n. '*tax on leather bAiitnnan 

** wages'*; k^mldham n. ** total abaoluiion " : cZ/iamo in. 

or n. right " ; Mamatj f. ** anake " : dharnutmh a ; kAnmn 

III. ** witchcraft " : kdnnanam a 

♦ 

6. 3 in. Im: k&ma* f. “nugar'canc jute«" : An/mofam 
“ dregjt ” ; ffum^A n. '* boil ” : gtUma- in. or n. '* clump 

6. 3 2. Xanal + semi-vowel. 

6.321. wy, MU.* piln n..'* virtue" •».; r*n 

ti. ** wilderneiis " : arnttycim " forest 

6. 3 2 2. ny, !§. (ip : sftnO "soliUry " : ianyo^ •• empty " ; 
tlhin n. *' corn ” : dhtUiyamn.’, mduvA “ to obey " : manyaU 
-U> honour": d«* "Another" :anyaA tUUchvd "to 
throw down " ; nyak^alji " low ". 

6. 3 2 3. my. S. mm : mitnAvd *' to be mitignted ’’ ; 
Samytid “ to come to an end ” ; ghumvd “ to consider, to 
resound HD. ghummai "to roll" fr. *ghumyati : 
ghunuvthumdyatf “ to resound 

6. 3 3. mr, ml liecome -mbf-, -nM-, 1^. mb, O. nasslixed 
long vowel 4* b ; tinally, long vowel 4- m ; initial mr- 
becomes m~. 

6,3 31. mr: moibafi n. " butter" : mniAifatKttd 
"oil"; dto m. "mango"; Aamiatp, Ski. dmram a; 

. ■ tlwnfaiAa«AhWta{i< ef. ll.il(d**saa". It. IUoali(|tajl)Mfgstls 
AS li%. diiHSiNMiol font. 
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MrtL n. ** copper” : tdmram s. ; dm f. ‘'mango fmit”: 
dmram s. 

6. 332. ml: dbdvd "to have the teeth aet on edge ” : 
dmlam " eoumefle 

0. 4. In the group, nasal + stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceding vowel lengthened and nasalised. In 
the preaceentual syllable this vowel is shortened, and in 
the postaccentual shortened and denasalised. 

6. 4 1. Accented and preacc«*niual syllable. 

U.41I. ilk: Ak4l f. "hook ” : fiii/roA a: ii. 

** bracelet " : ktiuknnam a : rdk *' humble '* : rtiifibak 
” lH*ggar”. 

iikh : nikhal tu. ** chain : irnkhtlnl^ a 

iig: djf II. " limb” ; Ayli f. '* finger” 

n. ; hhApvH " to be broken” (r. ^bhauijyate ; j>Agfo lame " . 
pttAffuliiit a; ilff II. *• honi ” : irnfytm a ; df/nrt :nu(ytnnm ; 
kAg * kmigith : rAgth ** walking shiwly ” : mugiUi '* t<» move- 
Ui and fro” ; Agit(ho in. *' tlnimb” ; aitguMfhah s , , Mttffum 
m. *‘wasp” ; bhrhgtif^ "bee”: m. ‘ niilier** 

ahffdimknb a Final long nasalised \owel+f/ oft«*n 
appears as long vouel + n (ef. long \owi4 -f m fr long 
nasalmd \owel -f- A, alxive fi. '1.1 and Mow fi 4 ! 5i 
I have heard it so nt th«* end of a heiiteiic<* and 
words beginning w^ith a roiis<»nant, but newi hefon 
vowela 

?>f/A : jAgh f. ‘ thigh ” , lAghi •'! to iasx 

IAghn& n. ''fasting” ^inhgkott /nm/Aoir/ini s 

a. 412. lie; jnlr “5” jtftiovf \ . r*h f. iw«ak * 

vfu'tcuk f. s. ; kArli f, ‘ . /de t 

brilie ” chtiVif s. , kfirt f ‘ key s , lieo/ m 
" teat ” ; mlealaff '* the hem €»f a skirt ' . 

Aj: mAjnr n. “cluster of Mcasonis" . s* . 

AJ^f t "stye in^thc eye” : rifijfaiww eye orntmem ” 
A^fvn "to paint the eyes with colly rtuin ” "to 
anoint”; “prisoner’s Iw ” rpofi/wnriw ''cage 

hAilfoil "to break” fr. lifd m. "dispute^*; 
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laHioti *'to blame**; j>|fvA "to card eottoii'':jM^ 
"cotton **; pi^ m. "rubbUdi**: "heap**; 

(. " jSenxal madder** : ma^fi^Ad a 
6. 4 1 3. ; Adte m. " thorn '* : Jlnefnila^ a. ; vAf^^ m. 

.“share** : ta^fuA a ; phAff f. "ankle joint** tffhHfi/tUinA <*• • 
cdtva "to pluck ”: rM(i(al» "to cut off*’ (fr. *erntnti : 
knUati i) ; ItivO, " to plunder ’* : luvfati “ to rob **. 

{ttk ; $AtA t " {finger ** : Atfi/AtA {. a ; edthvA " to turn 
and toes over” : en^fhayati " to hurt " ; IdfAd " violent '* : 
lu^fKnli "to affitato**; kd(AAl "maritime** ; AontAd/oA 
"boat”; Ad/Ad m. "shore** : An^fAaAiiA "neck, *top of 
a jar, *edge ” (ef. AdlAdf ). 

ml : (lAdl f. “ clotliee-stiek ” : damfikA " stick " : khMvtl 
" to pound " : AAai^M " to break " ; Af m. “ testicle ” ; 
ait(laA " egg ” : luJI^vA " to dispose “ : ninn^ot# " to 
decorate ” ; tid(d m.pl. " grains “ : Inttdulnm " grain " ; 
bAAd “ obscene " : bhamfaA “ buffoon ” ; rdd f. “ widow " ; 
mndA h. : mAdv6 m. " booth ” : maitiftipaA a ; CdtfAl : 
CamUiUih. 

d. 4 1 4. ut : dAt m, “ tooth ** : ibtntaA a; Adt “ beloved '* : , 
InlntaA a ; «dt m. "saint” :drtiMtoA “at peace”; dintylt 
f. " entrails " ; <i/n) m. " diviiuon ” ; antnraA " inside, of 
different form ” ; r’d/an'A “ to cut through " : vynntamm 
• differeiipe ” : /«!/ f, “ thread “ : tnntuA »>• *■ ; sd/wft " to 
lx- finiahtsl ” : Af m/«A “ appeased 
nth : ffAlh f. " knot” ’.ffirtnlAnh s. 
nd . kAdO m. " onion ” : knndak " a bulbous root ” : 
phAdd “deceit” : apaiulaA “rapid motion, *ficklencss"; 
old m. " moon : crtiidroA a; IdittdcA "to trample on”, 
fr. *kfnndati ; kfnriaUi a 

•ndh: «b2A$ f. " dust'Otonn ” : andhikd "night**; kAAdh 
t " shoulder sAaiMiAoA a; gAdht m. "drnggiat" : 
gandkikoA a ; AddA m. " dam *' : bamdhoA 9> > sddA f. 
“joint" :attfulAtA f. " cqptnexkm ** ; rddhvtt "to Uoek 
up'*;rtMidAa<i"to.luodm‘”; «Afk f. " evening *’:eancIApd 
“ twilight ” ^ barren ” 
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< ^j*dc«firiiU'*iMM|i«dii| Itpvt^ "to iamr'*, *> 
**iiiM«riiig vfth «omiao$‘* iUmpoti, Hmpamm •. 

mfr; UU a; iUftf n. ''Uankei”: 

Jambak^ a; jAba t "rtmopjlio" :jAmb8b «•» 

"ear of «>rn'’:«w»Wfcil "fri«d •tallwof whaat”. Finally 
this nasalised long vowel -h b beeomes long vowel 4> m ; 
atm f. "head of a pestle " fr. M aambo ianAah a <ef. 
abbil t. "iron nail at the end of the yoke'*); /Am f. 
" bunch of fruit ” : HD. lu^bl " bunch This is probably 
a aandhi change (ef. -A fr. •Ajjr, see 6. 411) originally 
only taking place before consonants and at the end of 
a word group. Hence we find the doublet «dm and edb 
" from ring fixed at the end of a stick ", both from 
iambab. 

mM; kAMt ui. ‘'pot'*, kttbkdr m. '’potter”: htmMab- 
kumUudc&rab a.', lAMo n. " lottery " ilmnhknb ‘‘obtaining"; 
MAnrvd “to collect wrinbAnmti f/tlMir "grave”- 
{fttmbftimb “ deep • sounding *'. k/utm in. “pillar'* 
akamlAttb (also khAhh ni. a) rests pndialdy on the f(*mi 
•kMb. 

0. 410. hm IjcconiRS nth, mhh. which falls t<^ether 
with PI. mhh : ahtlhh n. “ violation of celiimey ' fr 
"abmhnui- (cf. nlmthimuaryam with the same lueaiiingi 
with change of accent to the first syllabic. 

0. 417. ijU, ips: l■♦is m. ” bamboo’* : w</iaiA s , »}*• 
III. “ doubt ’* : mirpiiyttb a. . )>d«ro “ tali ' : s 

basd n.pl. "cymbals" :itv(>,»syn»r “ iMjIhinctal **. 

6.42. In pont*accHituai syilablc*! Cdiic to si'cundan 
accent changes, see Tn the vowel loses its nsNihty. 
Present participle •/</ fr. -a/<> "-^tnUtbtbt I'g- ptH'hh* fr. 
^pivehatttakab : ptrehnni-, «!tc. The accent was shifitsl 
from -dint- (wiii(||i would have given ^fmrbSint to the 
root syllable, jtgrdn “.W" fr. */Mf<Wa, /stAcAiht after 
rkpofAa " 51 **, c,te. kudn*' m. “ lond ** fr. a kap- 

word (ef. H. btfd^AK 
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i»Utovml4>hi ihrnhUilkkl^imnhtaA 
Pfci A, mmI it BtUt to dteppitr, iNiiMicijr to w- 
tdoMltd q^atdi. Tht tnttaNNto ^ triUlMii>M» it 
aactitoiii <ttt 6. SSX 

6. 5 1. tn, & f ^ 0. hA orm toftn wbkdi • tooti 
vowtl tppttm to be lengtiitned, wbtn h it diq^ptd. 

6.511. ft: ttnto or 6n5 *hoi*:ttffoA t>: ihi(A)60 
IQ. ” hot aetaon ** : nffoAd/oA •■ 

6. 5 1 2. an: nAdvA or ndhoA "to bathe'’. ndAtA n. 
"ceremonial liath”; ttuUi, mAnam a; nlA m. "love" 
fr. *nhihu :tnuAtt^ a.; pdnd lu. "flow of milk into the 
udder ” : jmttnantJ^ " flow ”. 

6. 5 2. The cxatnplea of PI. im, fm. am in (1. are not 
nunieiouR enough to provide a aure dearription of tlieir 
liist^iry. In the Pkt. dialeeta (aee Piaehel, pp. 215 fl*.) 
i»,aN, an. except when an anaptyctic vowel waa developed 
between the nibilant and naaal, iteein unii’oraally to have 
become »/i. Rut for im. ftn.am. although meat examplea 
hhow mh, there are tmcea of two other developmenta : 
tl> ea, eg. S. Mahimuil fr. J/rtA/f»wtf. Mg. hlaiHiii fr. 
HntviiH (^hnt -anut alwaya Ixeomea ~mhn)\, (2) jtph, 
e.g. Mippha- fr. hkifma-, mppha- fr. SUtvm- (aa well aa 
»dimhn-, aeniAAa*). 

ti. 5*2 I. Corresponding to theae in (1. we find rA$ f. 

" reiiia " : nthnit f. a } and ApA f. " warmth" : ttftiwif* m. 

“ heat (nom. aing. Ufmd, i.e. feminine in form). Suppoaing 
mA fr. am to be voiceleaa, then the development to m/th 
ia parallel with that of mA (voiced fr. PI. Am) to mAA 
(aev 6. 4 1 6). 

6, 522. Of m fr. mA (fr. am) we have examplea only 
in two unaceonted woida : tami '* you " : 1^. yufmi (with 
I- after the aingular. and •«* perliapa it, tmi "we"); 
»m4 " we*’ : RV. oemd a The retention of the final i ia 
due in both eaeea to the monoeyllalne forma of the 
ainf . ml fl. 

»a*a. HHA 
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t. tfc« jw tiBt Chgilll »dbM»e of MMrii 

mju M tedbhsfs vondb u* ommwmiI k, m 
UOiom9>— 


/ 

•n- S.81, 8.88 
JM 6.188 
mm 6. 88 
. m 6. SIS 
*» < 1 /<m 8. V J 8 
I mv 6. 888 
mr 6 . 8 8 1 
«*» 6. 688 
•M 6. 6 8 8 

««6 6. 4 1 6 


»• 8. 1 
6. 1 2 
98 6. 8 1 
«n 6. 88 


«<( ^6. 811 
nv 6.881 
ny 6. 888 

ftt 6. 6 1 1 

V «n 6. 6 1 8 


» < 


/ 8 6wl 

t *«. 8.8 


* < 40 6. 4 1 1 


^ -IB- 8. 8 8 

•«» 4. 1 8 
■n 4. 8 
•8mi 6. 1 1 
■fima 6. I 8 
tint 6. 8 1 
, -#«(* 6. 8 8 
•fni 6. 88 
numl + atop 8. 1 

Am e. i 1 6 
immI +aibilaiit6. 1 
tm 6. 6 8 
mr 6. 881 
I ml 6. 832 
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lom or UL u»i» «itir Aimu ot <«Tinf 
nrimiv* 

8r 8UR HU 

T|X>R the eake ot cleernem 1 hove gronpcd tny 
diecuMiioai under four eeparate headings, namely: 
(1) Piiiict nations, (II) Misreadings of the Chinese Text, 
(III) Errors in the Text itself, and (IV) Other diseuasions. 

I. Pttiwtmif 

It apfiearH to me that Dr Uiira had gri*at diflimlty 
in puiictnatiug the Chinew* MS As he has pointed 
out in his artirie (p. 704), the punctuation is omitted in 
nearly all (’liineHe MSS, and it is only natural that 
a foreign nmder should find it not easy to supply, 
1 submit niy opinion on the following passages:- 
I, Page 7, cuN. 1-2 of the text (p 726 of the 
Journal )• - 
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The Knglisli \ croon : "The ancients called it Sounding 
Sand. They deified (or, wondered at, fUf) the sand and 
worsIii|^ted (19) it there (B)> Near hy to the south is 
Kan-ch'Uan.” 

AVe ~T1ie word H is here used as a v«rh. Dr. QUes* ' 
Miidbg a M a « is an impossiblo eombination. 
^ (near by) should go with the next sentence. 

* jHAa 1*14, n. m, pph #et-n. 
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Alliioii};li tlio {MiHMitH wer«> clistrrHvvd at tlins 
nlive', the boy and the girl, having U^rn cli»>sfii by the 
Hpirit* cheerfully t<iok each otherV hand and 
(h<*tii8elveH. In the ppn*rtl rA l> 7(»J> thr 

(iovenior diaiig IlHiao-siing,’* ece. ((Y Dr (bh‘s \»*rs](tn 
on p. 719.) 

No(r,^-^\i r'lmrtiiig alh** » is a \»Ty ttMutmu* 
expression meaning ** parting of ptr^.ns with n4» hojn' 
t4> HCe eaeh other again It is often tf^gether 

with ie w 01* “ ]>arting at licnth *. % ^ t)»* 

of the neeond ciaum* Vt tt nano* of the fii-'.t 

two years of the Ein]}eror t|t alter Iuh r«et*aHli>m to 
the Uirone. Kvidently a few years must ha%e eUfXMHi 
between (/hang’s appointtneni to the gotemorabip amt 
hts kilting of the demon. The hitter event oeeurmi in 
the reign of tE. 
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Xotf — |i^ iH the «iulij*ct «»f till* vi>rl» not the ohjwi 
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Jfjf nwifmir 

A 0 

ft* ift 

m m 

m ft 

ft It 

ft lit 

0 it« 

11 n 

•» C 

«• ft 

'MAnrl) decreed iliat be ehoold 

receive tiie Uti* of 

Lang-ahi &kang {Chung of the Dni|pm«tongiie). Thin » 

iveord*^ in the oIBcm) reoorda” 


AWa^II H eltraya wine offieinl reeonia The lest 
aentetiee, O ft 0 C* Mithentientee the 


whob pboKy. 
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5. P. 12,0(ikS-3- 
Dr. OiUi tmAtmg 

ll« % 

li 

9 

4b 


My rwdiny 

il* % 
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4b 
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a* 
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ff 
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" One li iiorili-woRt of tii** city there U a monastery 
Sliiid4*ci ainoiifr the old trees is a small foit 

!faU, — ThiH error uf Dr (tiles’ h almost un|Kii<lona1)ii 
an the panfiajte in ao evident 

II. of Chuk**** rf 

1. R l.col. 5- 

)| fthould r4*ad £{ 4 with I, not Di tides Kiij^hsh 
tranalation, howevei ia c<*rtoet on this pent 

2. R 7, col. 4- 

should read (to wateri, not 
whore the eharactefiN it tS ••hnuld m«a 1% fft t « hiH* 
in a eomniol rompound for ' 

— The writer, or, p^rhafia Morr onrrertly ^pvakiu);, 
the had a fianoiful way n( writing aadb riianutera 

as ^ and ;!( ; ef. the rbaraeter K nn {k 13. «oI, 2. 
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3. P. 11. col. S— 

should resd Up (to dsiuagc). not |||p. 

III. Srron in th* Text U»d/ 

1. R10,eol.2: A « « W dt* 

dt should mui d|. 

2. P. 14, col. 4— 

The character which Dr. Qileii left blank fa no word 
at all. The copyist, it seems to me. wrote K. and by 
mistake added two auperduoits strokes at the hottom. So 
he crossed it out by the sign |« and wrote another dt- 

IV. Other discfissunts 

1. P. 2. col. I — 

The ** walking nulical ^ has not been omitted heie. 
Dr. Giles failed to recognixe the ''grassy** or cursive form 
of 

2. P. (i. col. I — 

Dr. Giles made a very hazardous statement when he 
deteriuiued the date of the manuscript on the ground that 
a stroke or two appeared to have been purposely omitted 
ill the character 1 disagree with his supposition for 
the following reasons : — 

First, no stroke has been omitted in this cliaracter ff* 

Secondly, strokes have been omitted in many other 
wonts. The copyist^ being evidently an unlearned man, 
was very free in omitting strokes. The most apparent 
omissions are. for example, g on p. 7. ooL 3; dP <*0 
p. 11. col. 2; Jd on p. 13. cols. 4 and 5. Shall we also 
deduce dates from these seemingly intentional omissions ? 
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Br uom OIUM 

T FEEL v «7 grkteful to Mr. Soh Hn for having n»d 
my artide with tneh eare, and for having pdnlod 
oat noma ondoabted miatakan. Unfortnnataiy, thara are 
others that have escaped him, but which have Iwen 
brought to my notice by my father, Profennor Herbert 
A. Qilen, and other neholam, to whom 1 also tender hearty 
thanka In the light of thene correetionn it neemn desirable 
that a revise<l translation of the whole text should now lie 
published. 

• • • • • 

The touii <if Hsiao'ku fToil>for>eom] wan originally Pnict. 
Yii'ts^ [Fiabing>p<x>l]. In the time of Hsiao fWu] I'i 
of the Han dynasty Ts'ui Pit-i taught the people to 
labour in the fields and grow com, whence the name. 

Later on it was made a district city (Asien), 

Tlie Erh>shih spring is tliree days’ journey eastward 
from the town of Sha*ehoa. In the Han period Li 
Knang-ii s army when on the march was sufTering greatly 
from thirst Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, 
he pnekeil the moniitain*side with his sword, whereupon 
a stream of water gashed out and flowed away to the 
west for several tens of ft into the Iiiiang>ts*ao [Yellow 
(irassj ijike. At a later date there was a geoeml who hfst. 
drank of the water when he waa vety thirsty, which 
canned him to fall dead beside the spring. In consequence 
of this the water ceased to flow, only rising op to tlie 
level of the ground. Ever afterwards, when many paople 
came to drink, the flow of water was abnndaat; when 
few eaine tho snj^y wna scanty; if tlwre waa a great 
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multitude from the city, which consumed large quantities, 
the water poured forth in a tumultuous stream ; and these 
phenomena continue down to the present day. 

The £irh*shih temple, which stood by the roadside, has 
long been in ruins. Stones from it have been piled up 
together,^ and to this spot travellers come with their 
fsfsl camels and horses in order to pray for good luck. Going 
east, you pass into the territory of Kua-chou. 

»S<Juth of the city of Slia*choo, at a distance of 25 li, 
are the Mo-kao caves. The way thither takes you 
through a stony desert with undulating ground, and 
when you roach your destination there is a sliarp descent 
into a valley. To the east of this point stands the 
San-wci Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding 
Sand. In between there is a stream flowing from the 
south, called the Tang*ch*Uan [Tunnel'spring]. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests* quarters; there are also some huge 
bells. At l)oth ends of the valley, north and south, stand 
temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods ; the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinues. 

The whole of the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 li, north and sooth, has Ijeen hewn and chiselUxl out 
into a number of lofty and spacious ssml-caves containing 
images and paintings of Buddha. Reckoning cave by 
cave, the amount of money lavished on them must have 
been enormous, lii front of them pavilions have been 
erected in several tiers, one above another. Some of the 
temples contain colossal images rising to a height of 
160 feet, and the number of smaUer shrines is post 
counting. Alt^ are connected with one another bv 
f 

* isteUtalisaiaitooifdiaii^seiiteaf 
It ii^thas pracMcst^ |||, 

« aiy eoaieet^ of jp .it^fenalb^ ^ 
mys M U> quits the 
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galleries.* convenient for the parposeof ceremonial ronods 
as well as casual sight-seeing. 

On the hill to the south of this there is a spot where 
the Budhisattva Kuaii-yin once made herself visible. 
Whenever pHiple from the city go to visit it they make 
the juiirnoy on foot, both going and it* iiiraing ; that is ilie 
nay in a’hicli they express their reverence. 

Tile Hill of Sounding Sand is ]0 h aaay from the city. 

It stretches HO U east and nest, and 40 li north and 
south,* and it miclieit a height of 500 in plants. The rsfti 
whole mass is made up entindy of pure ’ sand. This hill 
has fttrang«» supernatural qualities. Its peaks* ta|s*r up to 

* futher of opinion that tlie ChineM fll lE C tt IS 

eannoi Che monninir which 1 atloptMt tinil, naiuet), " all are freely 
acceviihle from tlie luiteiile “ On the other Iminl. 1 h«%e aaeertaineil 
from M IVIhot that there te no internal eomnittiiicnliuii lieiween (he 
gnSlm Ht* letter, lmwe%er, which iwneheil me juai too 

late for luaertMUi in the ortsmal article, ansgrala the (rue aotutsui of 
the ili(h« nU\ l*our la quevitiun que %oiti( me lawer, iM a rnna tlire qua 
jVi aur I ain^nnpciiiinit dca i^rtSlee tie Toueii houang ilea aiHiieiilra 
^iwieU el liocunumiaircH fort II ) a pluaieura ccnlainea do 

grotte« el li i» \ a |ue« tie intencui ile l*une a I'aulre Maia 

fvonr h« gneica qm neiaient |iaa ou memo tin aol. Imauroiip 

eCatenr |inr <le« ifateiifw, ilca liaicona |iaffoia couveru c( rlont 

cerCaina Mihai«(«iii , en ate/ ftrohahleinent ilea fqiecimena claiia 
oirlaincH ilc* (4Kil«»gra|tliir» ilo Klein frewpie toiia tee tmliHma 
Huh^fvtaiit** xtaifii Invi aiinen^ , il eii eat <|ii »tn*|e ** 

* TIm» twi. rhariu*(rr« -f* “len” «hfitiM, 1 think. Iw deleieil, which 
would rcilurv the hill to the more rca«iomih1e pmpiyrtinne of S r 4 /•. 

^ I *auntSquireanv}H Mr llui»aMiertioR(ii«*iUluit nnMrokehaalieeo 
omiiiefl Ilk li rbaiat IrwU one %lmke i« wanliiig wema to meaa plain 
a« a {ukr Hut 1 am iiNdtoed now to Wliete (bat Cite chaiiw4er waa 
eo written aimph aa a aemt c«rM«e fmm. amt noi tweauae it waa tahoo. 

* There are two rmmiia. acconling Ui tny father, why (K muni lie 
idtiral here (1) the tmlurwl meaning of la ** among** or **in 
lietween*\ aa aeon m H* p> IS* 4; iZ) the worde H |(| 

X X* l*»l' habw^ can only maan **a11 clamher up eome high paali** 

(iiofc **to the implyloig thai Uiere (a more than sue. The 

latter argsmens a ees ie firectjr eonehiMre: but aa legsidi my former 
rendering el X (es Uw HiRh I cm point fo a aimilsr urn of ilm word 
te the OlmL Tss MlBgdsii*ii edHfon, ehto JU t 10 i*, ool. 03 
MSS ith il (S U n “Ui.oMprtwm<WkMW« w fa w w 
MMiMtMkROiMaltrviwi U pkpirUk* • «Minmr,iMateimeMM 
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t fckA} and between tbem there ie t myaterioiie hole* 
which the eeiid hae not been able to cover up. In the 
height of eommer the eand givea out eoimde of iteelf, and 
if trodden by men or horaee the noise is heard many tena 
of U away. It is eustomaiy on the fuon^iw day (the 
Dmgon feativAl on the /ifih of the fifth moon) for men 
snd women from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a body, which 
causes the sand to give forth a loud rumbling sound like 
thunder. Yet when you come to look at it the next 
Hfs 7. morning the hill is found to l)e just as steep as before. 
The nncientH called this hill the Sounding Sand; they 
deified the sand and worshipped it there.* 

Near by, to the wutli, is ilie Kan-clruan River. Tracing 
it soiitliwani from the Hill of Sand, we find its original 
source to be in the Great Snowy Mountains (the Xan-shan 
rangi*). It enters the Tundiiiang district through the 
t<*rritory of Shou«ch*ang hsicn in the south«weht. On 
account of its fertilising properties it ih commonly called 
Kaii-ch'iian [Sweet-spring]. 

The Chill -an [Golden Saddle] Mountain is situated to 

* to K w e\ntently a tturk plini<«e fitr ta|)(^riiig ntounlum 
I htve jttfli Qonie aoKMia it agatn in th« |>refiice to a u «« 

■ Th« nroTil , my fnthw fiMunU out, can karfll> iie a nell here, 
thongh th. r-Aa. rAiA Iim tlw rUwi || j, „ 

bol.1 Mich M oor iiiwIim.iU wwct. h.vo t.nn<<il a ivhhiu r/Mih-ft 
’ lbMewto|ilMl Mr Ilii'. rormtinn (i, li.butthoaKfahr i>i tkmlxlr** 
lighl in mjring that u a verli, ami that «■!««' <>>«• Hntrnrr, 

1 do nut M *0 pertain ahunt |f . li i« a faet tiiat iLe name 
Hf "apiritoal wml” wa. aptilipil to the b*!! IIm iVi t’H-urjr 
/T‘M)fCM,<!k 170. tot. 4 r (lot 1 S lU — S C ill 
P^paMir Parker baa atw poratnl out nyr miMahe with leirwiii to 
j| . but be |o«n on to miy “ i don't thinh M will be yiMiiUe to dim 
any whM M any date, an rtamide nf ym being bdtoimt by aaylbuig 
hnfa 2 ■epiMafia.iF.tia <• the f^aehrnur 

» " In mdy, I Miwi*«on(ronl bfm with bie own wont* w the Ohne 
Aii<m*, nd. *«», |a SOOt “Fiatllyi |m onema m » weillal pomUnn 

betwMntw«|Mtaef|MldM..,.IVwiMlMMn, M A M M Jt 
‘nadttlMqranidlUiMwne imaMtniiMtMitMn'i mMimmftiim 
jmrtHlwym Fwi hew ban the hm «i yn ' ^w i ." 
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tim i0iith*wwt of the Hill of SoimL U ban^ mow on ii figii. 
throoghoot the mmmer. Thoro it o thriiio thm of high 
apiritoal potency which people dore not approach. Every 
year the local chief aaerifitea to the god of the mooittain 
with Ilia face iumetl in that direction, and ofTeta up a fine 
horse, which he drives iiiU^ the receMeni of the mountain. 

But if he ventures too near he tmiiiodiately provokes 
a destructive hail-stoiiii. with thunder and lightning. 

South-woet of tlie city htaiids the Li Hsieti-wang 
temple, that is to say, a icnipio d«HlicaU*d to the aiicestoni 
of Chao Wutig of the Western Liang State. In tiie 
ihurn ti^ntj period (Al> thhi 8la lucky stone was picked Ha«a. 
up close beside this temple . ita colour was bluish -greeii. 
and it Iswe a red iiiscriptioii in the ancient character, to 
wit* * I can fon^teil thirty geneiations. I can foretell 700 
yeaih* To-day tins temple is known an the “ Li temple” 

West of the city is the Yang Harrier, which is (he 
aaine n< the ancient Y*u-im^n (Jade tSate) Harrier. It was 
l)ecaus«‘ Yang Ming, when (tovernor of Sha-choii, resistisi 
an lmp»>iial wairnnt for his arrest ami fled over the 
lionier by this gate, that it afterwanis came to Ihi known 
as the Y*ang Hamer. It cunm*cu China with the capital 
of .^hati-shaii but the natural olmtocles of the route and 
Its deficiency in water and vegetation make it difficult 
xo ti.ivers*'* The front i»*r-gatc was afterwards shifted to FsftW, 
the cost of *Sha-rii<iU. 

Kighly-ti\e It west of the city is tlio Y^i-nU IBeaiitifiil 
Woman] Spring The stenes that have been handed 
flow 11 alsnit U an> largely fictitious* Every year a youth 
and a inaideti iiseil to be conducted to this spot by the 
ptHjpIc of the district and sacrificocl together * to the spirit 

^ the rMKting ntepesed Nr Ha (in, I). appeani to me s 
doohUal emt sn n r eew s i y oonjretiiie. In say rest, I have ledeat with 
the tort M it stohds, sod there eso he no doobi that the chsrsctor 
wnttea hy the oiwlet is || . It m oeedegun in the dmm fliorsUve 
aenM on p 19, cMi A. 

* t hove now COMO to tlM twoeteiioa thot llw eheroeter wlddi 1 Aiiit 
tookiobft hiioiflly 
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of the pool. Thia ciwuml a pli-iitifnl iiaiiest, but if the 
ceremony was omitted the cn>pK were •>poilt. Although the 
pwrento were Utterly dietreeaed at liaving tlieir children 
that tom from them, the hpy and girl who bad been chown 
hgr tiw ifirft woold dieerfhUy take ewdi other by the hand 
MadAmmthnMdiTMk 

Jn the tkMmg* period (ajl 76M) the Qofempr 
fipill. (StengHidaoHmiigoanRiviiiget hbpoah niiide inqair^ 
about thia euetom from tiw inhahitaata of the distriet. 
They gave him partieulare, wheNupon the Governor 
exelaimed in anger: “I won't have this bogy in Uie 
fountain injuring us with ita miraeuionB trieka!’** $o 
he had an altar erected, and aaerificial victims prepared 
alongside the spring. Then ho called out: “I prithee 
reveal* thy true form, that 1 may aacrifice to thee in 
person." The spirit fortiiwith clmiigni into a dragon and 
came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew his 
bow * and shot the creature in the tlimat ; then he whipped 
out his sword and rut olf its bead. This, on a suhsequent 
\isit to the Palace, he presented to the Kmperor, Hsuan 
Tsung, who allowed great admiration for his exploit and 
graciously bestoweii on him the tongue of the dragon, 
fift U. with a decree that he should receive the title of Lumj-thf 
C'lwiiy'flhih (Mr. Chang of the Dragon's tongueh Thin is 
entered in the ofRciat ivcorda 
One U norlh'West of the distriet city there is a nionaiitery 
and a thick clump of old trrea* Hidden amongst them i»» 

' It M an stniMi •iMhalmal mmcMi«iiee. fram ths trsmtetorV |aant of 
view, tbet tbw «tnril UrsKon lii»ft tiumU Iws-e li«<n <Uiu m 
pnneeiy (he thh-hug persid. 

' Profenor Fsrker siw sugicMi* H meUwt of mmI takw 
exoeption to my etsMownt that a tetgar farm of ; lait my 

aaliiarily b K'snai Kai'e IMCtiomry, whicA furilMr WalM Uwt this form 
was orb^sally a vansat wUtranIjr islndneoil fate the » r4«rkly «tyl* " 
of hamtwriOiiR hy J( j|| Yaa CUe lA'ng (s-it M'SSI. 

> My father poiais oat that tf Miathi«aaotmwa.«Mi«*lmlS4ira*. 

* Mo(Miic»falty,;*iaMtaaart««|«allwiSita^^ 

* Mr. Bati,h)tav«ysneNaa wtg penotasUea h(My althoagh iha 
sosM of the psiasge rriaatM aatahoM. IoUmL taOn KauOtb this 
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H mound o't liie topof wiiirli iservcu'd a uiiniature palace, 
complete III every part 

There was formerly a aub>prcfect of Sha<ehou, one 
Chang Ch'iu, who. when already advanced in yean, tmde 
a fancy to the tfnA and aetUed down to live then, 
idthongh notnntaof wide adiolanUpilM WMOfoaedingiy 
MMMit and jib)ttildb|^ for adMF lh§ Moniiy tod |NMMd 
tlaioiig^iMay3wno(No«la4ion,atototfiv«^ tonto 
loft to pnetiao tto inatraetor’a calling, to ooliaelod tin 
yonngar gnieration together in order to esponnd to them 
the gnat [urinciplee of government. Bat Ood eoold not 
apan him long for tto pw^le to eiyoy hia boonty. 

The Alahaster Monutaina are 256 ft to the north of 
the city. The alabeater ie found among the roeka on the 
Wu [Black] and the F4ng [Beacon] Moiintaina. In the 
16th year of k'ai‘hm»ij (A.l>. 590) (he Black Uotmtain 
turned white. The fact hna lieen verified and found to 
Iks no empty fable. The Taoist monk Huang*fu TO^taong 
and others, wen in all, wen> sent th«>re to make saerificce 
and iilistions And ever sinee then (he mountain has had Aw* M. 
all the appearsnee of Iseing a snow-covered peak. 

The town of Ho-Wang is 230 li north-west of tho city. 

In ancient times a military magasine stood here. ^ 

The (treat Wall, built* under the former Han dynasty, 

{sasses 63 li to the north of the eity * and rune due weet 
out into the desert. 

Going north, you enter the territory of I-cbou [Haroi]. 

ll•ttert«t■atth•«tn|»•(Ur“tM«•'', whtchinMr. Hu'* vetskM irsm to 
«>l>niig from sowImn. Umh noro tm|«iuat to the tsrl, noimt by my 
fslber.dwt || m bore “s«MBd’’swi net "slmi”. 

* Mr. Ila bMeHtoialytoivwl tbedifRooity bere (ill, SO. 1 hsdsbwdy 

twetved tbn mum ewtwtiM hms Miii Edmnml BmdilmaM, ofltokisR, 
vhobMbndeeoMiimBble MitorimMto rf CIubm* MSA •‘Ham eftm," 
betoya, *' hsT* 1 btoe by tehobm (or Mratohist • ehtiantor 

Mt iiwMSil «( kwytaf <lw |is|n tUy by M.«fMaglti^sddiof fit* 

« to shew tbm (Iw wmigtf writtee ees «H to be iwitol over.” 

* Omitting tbs e h aro rtm jg smiplaeinf a stop alter 
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By U C HOFKtKS 

l^EAGRE «nd disappoinlitig as it ac^nia, tha oollaetioii 
of phnuMHi and aenUMicea that follows has liaan ax* 
torhpd from the nearly nine hundred 8]iec!itiena of inaeribed 
bone and horn frapnenU in iny fiOfiNeattion only after close 
study during six yeaiu Whether the rt»sult is worth the 
work and the time, it is useless now to ask. Kut such as 
they are. I have d«.*siFet] to put ls»fon« other workers the 
deciphered extracts from these unusual records for two 
reasons. The first is that I seem to have reachiMl the liinil 
attfiinnble by my oivn individual etFortN. llie second and 
especial reason is that if other students of C'kinese would 
consent to devote some attention to the texts now pit*- 
senteil and translated* I am e«>iitidetit that numaiHius 
difliculties would lie cleared up. not a fpw fruitful aug* 
gestions elicited, and — it would lie too foolish to think 
otherwise — various errors and ignorances exfiused. If 
all or any of these conaequciicea should follow, tnucli 
needl'd light would fall on dark places, and sonio misty 
uncertainties be dissipated. 1 fi^l fairly convinced that 
there are things of real interest conet*alod in the legends 
on these objects, and 1 suspect also some surprises. 

In the following number of this Journal I hope to 
publish mtm Notes on the passages now presented, 
together with a Plate of facsimile copies of the original 
texts, of which the modem counterparts are given below. 
The want of corresponding facsimiles has detracted from 
the value of the list of similar exiraeta which filled the 
Iasi pegee of Mr. Lo CMhi*yil% admirable pamphlet Yin^ 
Shang CMng JPu Win TkM Ebmminatioti of 

the Chaiucteie need 'in Divinatioii in the Tin«Sbang 
Olyneety/' 
mtkr 
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P1IRA8EM or TWO WOKOS 

H O'** cuotenfc mmI happiliew. 

2. HF HI OTi lo, content and joy. 

3. ^ eh'ang aMiuj, Ion}; life. 

4. jE ^ ehituff y&fh, the lat month, 
s « n rki hiiutng, good foitune. 

«. U chi jih, a lucky «lay. 

tl ft c/ii pi, a \ucky dVnk. 

H. « *1 chi yd, a lucky tiHli (i.e. a cowrie). 

1* ^ n chin jih, to-daj'. 

10. chin ynch, tlim inontli. 

11. tSr vhiaufj vhi, to .«i»*nd down j'ood luck. 

12. Pf: ll ehiang fu, to send down happinefui. 

|Sp rhhing hniang, to Mutd down ^ood fortune. 

14. 4* Sb centre. 

15. 4« g; chnwj imng, the Teiiiple-iianie of the Eu)]>eror 

Tai Mou of the Khaiig dynaistyr reigned 1637- 
1562 H.a 

HI 9 eking ^ happiness and pace. 

17. M S /t* Aai# happiness and joy. 

1^* II 9 Asians* happiness and good fortune. 

9 9/^ «A<ntE bappinoai and long life. 

20a V 9 AfitiintlM West 

Sla 9 9 (Said to be also 

an andM itame, see Cliavasikiet Uimaim 
hktgriqueB, vol. i, p. 34, n. 4.) 

22. 9 9 hniang chi, good fortune. 

23. 9 n hifUtng jih, a fortunate day 

24. 9 ftHHiHif pi, A (Mriiinalf dl^k 

2**^* It It hHntglinnf t!i<* iinjv mg • ur soai ‘it*^ 

2r>(r. a|s hfliuil iitii flu* le^wi 

26. 0 jj jih yii*h, snn and nnMUi 

27. 3}t a /<f/ h^i*nuj, t-o hriiig fortun*^ t m in*'k s 

sake. 

2^- S Ul ling chnng a magic 
2{*. flt ^ /i«// /flic/, a magic tablet 
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30. S m lin»j hid, a ina^^ic tortoise, 

31. ( H /*m/ |M. a iiia}:ir ilisk. 

3-* S JRl ^ tiali (VIE. a cowrie). 

41 V mirth ami joy. 

St clrajjpiii diNk, 

3«*>. 411 ^ iiMiM iao. It iimh* \ ictim for wicrifitv. 

30. 4|| moft Hnt, a hull. 

37. H iiffii /«. ill thr Miiith. 

3S. ^ ft* fiiVii r/fi\ hardest fA\oiiiahle. 

39. 4t S north. 

40. g JfC ;Mfi «/ii/i, a white |ti^. 

41. H S W# oM, trebly iliMilhMl spirit. 

42. i£ 56 Kitanfi, the Throe IJfjhts (Sun, Moon, and 

Planets). 

4^- Jf: 36 nhnng f'ien. Heaven alxive. 

44. H //. ahtindaiit virtue. 

45. S; H nlidiif t/, saensl virtue. 

46. 31 if aftofi niVii. the years harvest. 

47. 7 ffrandaons and sons. 

48. ^ 'H in rhi, great luck. 

49. 36 If h^iang, great fortune. 

60. 36 # &<<’« the greater aaeri6ee. 

51. 36 M toM«A»the|Nniieipala|NtftiMQt4^ 

Umfh^ in SS Mk 

8S- 36 4S 4i the aooealral temple. 

36 Hi the great feminine, proliabl^^ the 

iivKm. 

’*1. 3c ti //M'/i.prolwibly for 36 St ywr/f, great joy. 

:A: ill //M, hoa\y rain 
o** ft dti, may he ha\e gofsl luck. 

19 If may ho have gofsl fortune. 

79 if niay he have proNperiiy. 

.*>9 ^ yi /i» f7i4, inueh giMsl luck. 

% If b# hfttong^ iiitich good fortune. 

61. ^ to //. much benefit. 

62. % to ju^ much happineaii. 
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tSk ta to oun^ nmny gnadacm. 

64. f ^ to tzA, many aons. 

^ ill to'im cAi a thomiand-fold good Inck. 

*®' 9 HI perhapa for fm, the “pare 

inaaeuline ; a term for the Sun. 

& M 

ll Au/*/, to Hcorch tlie tortoiae-aheiL 
60* D /a7i^7<7i»iheday of ihoauppleiiiontaryaacrificK. 

3K ft ^o,nij li^ ill the east. 

71, jCg ^ tmn// hainff, an fmperial viait. 

72 . ^ w^» itiee/, H decorative tablet. 

% Ift P<« B decoraitvc disk. 

74. ill tA ehieUy no diHh*uhi«*h. 

7*'»- C Ifc regret, 

70. C*ft iaai, no calaiiiit v. 

77. K If hi yung, the feintnino and the iiiaaculiiie. 

7H. Q Jl yu II, on the right. 

70. fS yuan rhi, prime gwnl luck. 

KO. ^ jH yuan haiuay, prime g<HKl fortune 

HI. n r«/» vhl, the iiKKiii lucky (or au^picioui; 

K2 ^ If yufh liniang, the iii«Kni f«>rtnnat** (or au'»[urifnis). 

}} ft pl^ n nmoti di*«k. 

^4 J] ft jfllcA /^. the \iriiieoi inthiene« tht iiew>;. 

H5 ynny ch*, perj>t»twal gijcnl luck 

^tk dc ^ IMCM, yeaiv without * nd 

PlfUASKS OF THRKK .\M> FOl'K WORDS 

H 7 . *3 B ft ckl jih fm on a lucky ciity wu'ch< d 
the. tortoisc-sheil. 

HH. B |£ ft I^i Vht. the sun Vwing in Yin. 

»SJ 1 . ft fr IP 3 |f lit hffiny to vlug, n }OHTiu\ with inurh 

tranquillity. 

ft ft £ ft lf 04 * ch*i i:ltih cHk fc«X'p him in the 

atmoai^preifare. 

Dl. onm ffl jxw eh'* /»■ Vi^, prcijRri'e bis Held, ftf 
‘ htppittcm. 
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rain. 

93. H n ift il <i«i0,majhelMTehi^|riiteaitMM9, 

Mid joy. 

94. ^ K f| /<> ck’iu^ h«iung, many Iwppy avmiU! 

9*'> IP is H to /*< hiiMUff, miieh proaperity. 

9** Ji 'JC B t"* y««» j»A. the lat day of the 

7th moon. 

97 '7 ft S ^ «uii imn h»^», |KM«terily in per* 
{M*tuity. 

!)S. ? ft ft ^ tzd Hun ?/#•## M»^w |HiftU>riiy for many 
'T JR ^ ro i/«w,7 f**** tlw* p«*rpclilRl 

us«* of hi:< boiiN sitici ;;iiuitKonH. 

K'O 3E h jII nvfm/ pu vh^ntf, (he kiii|; chiiimiIUhI (hr 
onieir hy llu* t4irti»isr*Mi«*ll. 

I(U S£ A Vl yrii rli nttf Ithinwi, conliiiiiul hii|i|fiiieftft 

1(12 jH H f| yen/n /fHioiji/. ooiiUmial proHpmty. 

10:{ ft ^ * n •/'« ...Ml //./.• <m/ hutiniyj, ha\hijL: 

ha{)|»itivHS for inaii^ Unv^ ^iwh. 

I Of ft lU i*hav. III, or Uk (ho woMorii hiilK. 

./J 'S P yn</j </if j*h (Ilf* iiMHiii liirk\ . 

(hr vun au^])ioiotis. 

aSKXTENTES 

IS a rh'i hno Iv, ForotoIlH the oapliin* 
of %h»rl 

n»: m « X ft h^n h/h mv#m fii. May he clnwo unci 
sh«»ot n iiiyrinii dror, 

I os jt if W u a a ^ ft ^ B ft ft CA*** .V't'/' 
cltt j»h kHfi bti h^Hnty chin jih yil chih. In 
(hr tiiiiUi im»on on a Itioky day aoorehed the 
(ortoiae fiMT luck a aakc. To-day rain will come. 

iOli a p £ ft a a i» fh'i yuek ivang §k4 vnn Iv 
h»ttHg. The [omen] rntya the king'a ahooting will 
lie attogetlier foiiatiate. 
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no. ^ II fB 3j5 Ifl chinjihyuhiytuhvhi To-day 
rain a*ill fail and the month will t>e lucky. 

[Or perhaps, may to-day's rain bring in a luck)* 
month.] 

111. ««l|« moushin 

pu chintj lift t yii SluUf imiuj Ini wu tmi. On 
the day mou-s/i^u UK^k an omen an to the king 
moving to Slmo ; nothing hariiifiii in going or 
r»*tiiriiiiig. 

M2. T A h A I a a * a ''»»; A." 

(•h^,n(i UHiiiij Umi mintj Ini \vn (mi. On the day 

tin(phai t4)ok an omen ns to the king moving : 
nothing imrinful in going or returning. 

ii:j. i£ 4^ rAp»// 

imn/y (ien nuintj Ini trn (wti. On the day yV/#-#/’!/ 
i(Kik an omen as to the king hunting: notiiing 
harmful ingoing or returning. 

114. ;J|(i|l|% • J| • :k & ^ [text hn^ken 

mou nh4n jm --vh/.n*j tn** in i yk. On the <lay 

mou-HhSn took an omen nf> to biiihling a large 
city in . . . 

Mil. ^ ^ -E ^ eA/u rinff yi/ hut 

yik. From to-day until the day hsin-hni it 
will rain. 

lid. ^ Q jC ^ chin jih iihih rh'i tnf. 'l\>-day ihr 
indicatioris are for rain. 

M7. a* B Sk 

pn vMuff v?nny h^i yii rhiny »eY;»r/ hri ^r»f fsni. 
On the daj' kshi^mno ttx>k an omen as to th** 
king moving to the capital: nothing harmful in 
going or returning. 

llii. /ft *7" h i| BE {ft *7 tE ^ ^ 

mmg Im yii yui*y iivimjr /oi [the uauaI H'H htti. 
'* nothing harmful,"’ is onntied}. On the day 
moa-tik took an omen aa to tfte king moving, to 
^ Yung: in going or returning . . . 
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119. i ch4fntj tziL %$m 

i Min jih. On the d«y «-nr» took oiii«n« front 
Wu I for three days , . . 

120. 9 H Ji ^ yw »<‘M Receivoil five wicri* 

ficial viciiiiis. 

121. I h ft HI « a (US R1 ft I • H « IE tt 

— tliJi fm vh^wj 

tieu Ihnf mnijit |/«ii irii] (Mii mintf - * yiiWi f'hi 
fz'ii chi huo chni erh ;h* nhih iru /'« i chih crh. 
The king t«.Yok ah oiik^ii ah Ui luiiiiing in Ling : 
[nothing] liArntfiil in going |<»r iHurning). The 
king’s — said gtwi«{ luck. It is tutw notid thiit 
there were CAptunnl stnull hirtis 2ir>, Imre 1. 
pheasjtnts 2. 

122. 55 IS h f r ft kuri i/M pn /lAiin; ch^uij. On tin* 

day k'Hci.^ju took ah oiiieii as to a jniirney. 

12*k ££hliift chivh'on pn ich^mjehin 

Ifuch wu ... On the day chiwh\*u tinik an 
omen a.s to a doubtful tnaller. Tiiis month there 
will l*e no [text here broken otr], 

124, ft* h ft ft ch/mj. On the 

day moH-i^h4n t<x>k an omen as to an expf*dition. 

12o. ft JL 5ft cheng wu !ao. Took omens from five 
victims. I Presumably from the Umes of ihcHe 
heastts after slaiiglitering iheiii for sacrifiec, J 

lit: Jjt ^ h S ^ S » f<| krng wu pn vh^ng chin 
guch ?r« hniavg. On the day kcug-wn took an 
omen. This month there will Ik? nc»t hing iiiiiowanl. 
jSnnie sentence with different cycle characterf) on 
ll 09 .} 

I'i'. tie 2 h »M4M* hni KXtnn jm. On the day mon- 
/ki( the king took an omen. [Sentaneo eoniplete, 
no other charactera] 

128 . HJ’HlfrSf’Sa * iziLAangfUnhBWQ 
chih yU y&, wu — . From Shang Tien travoUing 
aa fM as Ytt (ia. Honaa] there will be no — . 
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[The unknown eharaeter probably etands for some 
eneii word aa ontowaid 

Ml j| gE n 

ifu pu lA Mng wtng tki tun yU — wang lai 
totir imi Um i yueL On the day i-yu took an 
omen as to an expedition. The king will hunt 
in [here follows a blank apace in the original]. 
No mishap in going or returning, in the first 
month. 

130. a 1; B 2jt 3g ^ it - A » M ^hang 
Vien iau chih yii^ gU yil i u*u, hsiung. 
Hastening from Sliang Tien as far as Yu, I. the 
One Man, shall have no niishup. ' 

13/. M ^ M chili, yueh. No floods 

in the ninth month. 

132. £ tQ VYiiuf ctii ticnicH tmL Tlie king.s 

hunting will be without mishap. 

S “A: ® cKi - yH yH yu in y a. The 
— at Y(i, there will Is' heavy rain. 

|!U. 3E 'It (4 Ii*l IS Sk ch'i hsi yft hsi*n}g «#v# 

The king will move to Hsiang without 
mishap. 

I3.'i. Z, h jH 3E 01 M X * chruy knjuy 

v1t!i lien wn tmi. On the day i-hni took an otnen 
as to the king s lain ting : no mish.s.p*: 

i:u;. ♦ a T » H ming ti yn izii sin* vuW#. 

(^oiiunaiided his younger brothers and his ,v.»ns 
ami grandsons, saying . . 

i3T. UK jjfl. ^ ^ l»ni Ifiu h iifuvg. In the nnet‘>irai 
temple of Tsu 1. 

13s. <1^ hiihi Inti Hhnni mu ti. On the day 

tufin-iiui will {or, did] conduct motlter and younger 
brothers. 

I3Sh Q hairheiigdit Iziifyil 

Uii 4, On the day chi-hni U>«>k an omen to the 
aacriii^. to Tsu I. 
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140. $ S h A ift H :X: 4c JbMi tk'«u, |m cMnff 

dun mi wn in drru. On Um day knmdi'pn, 
aaoertained by ^^**4 tlMM 

bo 110 floods* 

141. H S h A S A if if fN» 

dvi U’A yvdi y» yO. On tha day bitaioelW 
aaDertained by onwn Uiat by this month there will 
be rain. 

142. S iA A A II 91 ktiei wei dJ*ujyu im.hiu*. On 

the day kmi-wei took an omen whether or not 
there will tie misfortune. 

143. 5J i h A A ft il hieUh'm pu tMwj //it tr« 

huo. On the day kuti-diott. took an omen whether 
or not there will lx». niisifortnne. 

144. « A Hf* iio In «iii. (taught tlim? door. 

14.5. AS •4*»* 

dfih yil krwi-h^ii jfi rh'l yii. T<»k «n tlml 
from now till I he day it will iml rain. 

146. A ^ 7 A ft dnn jih ;m dti yit. 

Ascertained by omen that it will not rain 
to-day. 

14". £ 91 A iS" ^ T '4' •'Aifn// hut yii fu 

fluff. On the day chi-tmo tiaik an omen aa to 
an annonncenient 1<» Father Tinj/. 

US (pAI&ftAftftil dtmdt’fn kri. pi rhi yii 
til hiianif. On the day dila^rh'/n preaentwl a diak 
and a hie.ky fiah [via. a cowriej ; gcxal fortune. 

Uft ^ A ft ft 'ft ft '’/<«»?/ /'» On 

I he day /iai»-A«i the Han>n of Sliang prescntial’ 
a disk. 

150. ?5*SAABftftW0ft^ 

ping shin tm yufh chi jih kei pi hsiang jih mn 

tstl—i yii. On the day ping-ddn, of the fifth* 
month, being a lucky day, presented a disk. 
On a fortunate day the grandaona and sons-- 
ft cowrie* 
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151. IP HR fS kuei-iinao tza pi (.)ii the day htei~ 
mao >H:8towf*d a disk. 

152. St Ift !S ^ h:tlnwj. On 

the day nwii-yin presented a di^k : j^iKjd furuine. 

153. 5S B * m M 9t ^ ktiei-Mti — kei yueh pi rhi. 

On the day kuei-wti — preaeiited a inrjon disk : 
good luck. 

iM. 8 M ff K V X ckinjik yU ehiang chH hH 
li. TcMky rain will fall in the went 
156. ^ tt 'if ly ^ hriany. May the moon’s 
influence tiring good fortune ! 

1 will close these extracts with two which have 
a delinitc historical interest, iiiaamuch as they seem to 
refer respectively to the first, and the last but one, of the 
sovereigns of the Sliang or Yin dynasty, which lasted fn>rn 
11 . 0 . 1766 tone, 1122. 

156, 2i These characters occur twice in my 

colfection, vix. on H. 2H iitid H. 365. and seem to 
designate a peivonage so named. In the first example, on 
a fragment of deer’s horn, they are in.scril)od side by sidt?, 
i\io vest of the legend lieing in vertical columns. This 
horizontal juxtiipo.Hit\oii is freijuent, though not universal, 
on these relics with the names of perse )nagr.*.s. O fjavr. 
notieed it particul.arly in the case of 1*.su I. who reigmxl 
li.c. 1 525 ’ 1 .506, e.g. on H. 365.1 I>ut on II. 36.5 ih** two 
words 'Fa I appear in ih»* orflinary vertical .st‘.|Uf-i!Ci\ 

X<»w the curious thing tliat liieiv i> n«* Sliang 
dynasty emperor named Ta <or T'aii I in th^*^ r-'=^c* ived list 
of tliose .HOVereigii.H. However, the Historical Memoirs of 
Ssft Ilia Ts'ien state that the j>ersona1 name ot rhViig 
Tang, the founder of the dynasty, wa« T ien I < ^ 

And the Chinese autlutr. Mr. I» Chen yii. in his 

Citing Pk HVit Tzu K\w, Exatnination t-f ihv 
characters used in divination in the Yin-Shang dynasty, 
p. 3, has ingeniously observed that, judging by the analogy 
of the naitt^ df the early rulers of the dynasty, T ai Ttiig. 
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T'ai Cilia. Tai Keiig. aial T‘ai Mou, there can be little 
doubt that tlie received 7c 21* T'icii I. is a mUreadin}^ of 
^ 'i'a I. I feel eoiiHdeiit Ixi is right in ihia. The 
early forms of ^ and aiv very lik<Miiid thi», 1 8U«{>ec(, 
is only r>ne of many blundeni made by the Han Mrholam in 
reading and tranacribing early original reconia It would 
certainly otherwiae be difficult to explain how that of the 
tlliiatrioua founder of the dynasty should be among the 
lew Boyal nainea sbsent from those mentiottf^ on these 
bonesL 

1S7. The isat extraetl shall give is from auntque form 
of symbolic disk. The latter is of the iiyual type, Init 
surmounted by a creacent iikkiii with the two lionis 
attached to the edge of the disk. Joined to the lowt*r 
limb of the main disk, opposite the crescent, is a miif!li 
smaller circle, which presumably symliolixes the sun. The 
main di.sk, the crescent moon, and the stiiall disk arc all 
covered with characters on IkHIi sides. The following 
passiigc is the opening pari of (he iiiiiin inscription on the 
obverse, of which it forms rather inon* than a third. It 
runs, in tiKHlcrn .ncript. ami willi restrrvat ions explained 
ill my notc.s as to the Sth. 13th, and J7th rliiiract4»rh, 

V m I h A « i a tt ^ i 

. , . vhiif sh^n ^hon i kri v/ii yvrh ta yiv 

Hnh yufh in yttntf rltih ... “On the day thin f*hfiH the 
king iiitjuiml l»y omen from 8hou J os to giving that 
wiiich is called the (>reat Feminine, and that, which is 
called the Turc Masculine .. .” the '"Hreat Fcniitiiiie “ 

and the “ hir»» Masculine *' Insing no donU the imxin and 
the .sun. In the notes I discuss several ]>oiiits of traii- 


.MTip( 4 on and translation raised by this paaaage, but hen* 
I desire to call attention Only to the name 8hott I. 


In these tw'o characters, in the original, I believr 


we have the true name of the last aovereigii btrt one of 


the Slmng (ijrnaety, known in the received tex^ of 8e&. 
nia Ts’ien’e iliatorioal Xemoin as 2» V) ^<11 
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MtanUly be mked whafc argamente I caa urge tor su<-h 
a novel opinion. Let me give Uiem. In die first place, let 
iApdee that the d^foptione of the laat two rulera of 
lide dynaef^ ate ^ j^Biitorieal H emoira 

and the Banil^ BM^ . lai dU Veinoiiit diey are etjrled 
^ Ti i,and ^ Chon ^n; in the Bamlmo Bookie 
Ti I and # Ti Hnn. The early commentator on the 
latter work adds the rather enigmatic note npon Ti Hsin, 
Ti 9 mB 9t ming $hou Ui ckou yth ytuh 

nhon lutin, ffis imme was Shou, that is Oiou. He was 
ealled Shoti Hsin.*’ Oliserve the apparent confu.sion here 
U^twecii iSliou Hsin and Chou Main, and the conflict of the 
two authorities. (In the Book of History, Shan^; Shu. 
t}w tianw tH always Shoti, not Chou.) 

Now if the old text of the Bainlxx) Books, and thf 
}reiioalogical records which may have formed part of the 
\)asis of Sstt-ma Ts’ien’s History, contained a form ro- 
Mombling this character Shou as written on this and other 
libne fragments, it might well ha%'€! Ijeen misread iis ^ 
rhoit by the Han scholars, and the annotator of the BamlK>o 
Bor>ks may be correct in his note that Shou Hsin was I.Ih‘ 
n*al designation of the last sf>veri.dgn. And this name 
Shou may have been inherited fnnn hi.s father the 
so-called Ti I, who, as I suggest, was really the Sluni I 
of our relic. 

I had made a note to the above effect Iwfore I ehanrt*«l 
upon a happy confirmation of this conjecture in tl»o pap's 
of the Liu Shu Kii of Tai Tung, under the character 
He writes: '‘The Shang sovereign Shou <5 is always thus 
written in the Book of History: in the other ela^ssioai 
works always chou. One man should not havf rw>» 
tiatiies. Moreover, exclusive of this Shang dynajsty Chou. 
Uie word baa n^lver been used, hfivg an error for ^hou ’ 
(my italics). 

Of CQurHa»*ihe fact that the last of the dynasty was 
knoxru as ShoU Uain docs niMb prove fbai his father .was 
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kn<»wii AS Shou 1 But when we tiiidl a of timt 

name who appeiirK to have been a «iO\erei|pi, but a ho 
cannot identified to ttomine aa one of the known line 
of Shang, the presomption aeemaatMM^ that the forcj^oing 
auggeation is comet, eiqpeeiallp M all Iha other three 
rulers having in their names the cliaraclerl‘2^4 Ihn I, 
Maiao 1 , and Wu I, are found on the bones indicated hy 
those veiy deHsgnstiona. The case of T*icii I, «t/«na Ta I, 
we have already diecueeed. 
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THE Z0R0A8TRIAV PBEIOD OF WDIAV BISTORT 

Br IK K. 8PCKIXRR 

1^ VHR Hinco the exact Httv of A«oka*H clamic cApiia) waa 
^ cleterininod for us by the k(^M)iu*as and of 

C oloiiol Waddell, it has liceti a divnin of the Cioveriimeiil 
of India in tlie Ai*cliiDok;^icn] 1 >4*|iariiiu'tit to Hiibj(?rt the 
site* of IViialiputra to an cxaniinatioii connneiiHurnt** 
with its iin}x>rtaiire. Colonel Waddell had. however, m* 
abiin<iaiitly dtiin<»nstratcd, in his trial cxcavali«»nM, the 
ditheiilty and costliness of extendetl o|N*rAiions here, that 
the dream luul. until recently, np|i<»anH| reniot4»<»f realixiitioii. 
The niiiniticonce of Mr. Itatan Tata of Ikanlmy has iniidi! 
th** undertaking; possible, and his €>Her of twenty thousand 
ru|»»>e«i a year, for an indetinitc iiuiiilK*r of years, has enabled 
the Areh;e<»lojrioal llefuirtinent to take up the w*irk on 
a scale tliat would ntherwist* ha%*e Ijocn far lM»yiUMl cmr 

J'eM Ulp’es. 

My own personal (hanks are due U} Dr. Marslmll. th«4 
Jeneinl of Archa?*.doj;y in India, for having; 
entrusted me with the direction of this w<irk. It is 
a pri\ Mich aa has come to few men in the Indian 

th Id. 

This is not the place to enter upon any detailed discusaion 
of the actual work so far accomplished. A num* or less 
.•4def|iiate. statement of tlic projtrcsH made has already l>eeii 
pubiishcsl in the Annual Uetmrt^s of the Archiuological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, for tho years ID12- l3aiMl 1913-“! 4, 
and reference may be bad to these for the parttculars of the 
work. It i.H. however, essential that a brief Hbont^ of our 
results should lx; given here, as it la directly out of the 
excavation that the inquiry has grown whoee results are 
embodied in this paper. 
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Colonel Waddell, it will be remembered, made a pre- 
liminary examination of several detached sites in and 
around Patna. Among these was a field situated between 
two tanks in the immediate neighbourhood of Kumrahar, 
a village south of the modem city. Here the Colonel 
recovered certain fragments of polished stone with a curving 
surface, which he rightly judged to bo portions of Mauryan 
pillars. These, he was inclined to think, must have been of 
A^okan niunufacture. And, as the Chinese pilgrims tell us 
that A$oka erected at least two inscribed pillars in his 
capital. Colonel Waddell thought that one of these two must 
iiavc been located somewhere in this neighbourhood. In 
view of the very little evidence available as a basis for 
judgriicnt at that time, these conclusions were warranted, 
and ill detcriiuniiig to open Mr. Tata's excavations at this 
site the Department was not ivithout hope of proving tliat 
<^>lonel Waddell was right. 

The work was begun on January 6. 19II1. It soon 
iKicatne apparent, then, from the multiplicity, varied texture, 
and small diameter of our pillar fragments, that they could 
not 'have emanated from an edict colunin. 1 tiiereforc 
assumed that some Mauryan building innst have been 
situated hen?, and altered my methods of work to suit this 
changed hypotliesi.s. The result was entirely sati^faclury, 
as on February 7, one month from the commeiiccniciii of the 
work, the columnar rows of a vast pillared hall were located. 
It has proved, however, a work of unusual difficulty to 
determine the extent of this building, owing to the singular 
fact that the massive and imperishable portions of the 
structure have wholly disappeared, apparently by sinkage. 
The wooden parts, the roof, the floor, etc., have b*'.eu burnt 
or have decayed, as the case may be, and all that is left at 
present to tell t^e story of the palace is the 
m4!inbm of its ruin and the singular sirattgraphical 
indications of the soil. Evidences of this nature are not 
easy to oljserve."* They are more difficult to co-ordiua6h' 
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and still more so to elucidate connectedly. This most be 
iny excuse for not having gained a larger finality of 
judgment, with the men and money at my disposal ; but 
the following pages will show that substantial progress has 
been made, even now. 

It will be seen that the tangible evidences from which 
my deductions are drawn are very few. But it should l)e 
understood that stratigraphical evidences cannot lie, and 
that by careful observation and scrupulous tabulation they 
can lie made to yield almost as certain information as to 
the nature of a structure as actual remnants of the same 
in situ. When we find, for example, that heai>s of pillar 
fragments lie in rows at regular intervals acroas the site ; 
that underneath these heaps of stone, descending tubular 
holes occur, filled from above ; that these holes are always 
round in plan, of fixed diameter, and regularly spaced, we 
sec as clearly that rows of columns originally stood at 
th<*8e particular points os though we actually liad the 
pillars in position. It is by following methods such as 
these that 1 have derived that information which is the 
liasis of my present inquiry. The data are at least 
definite and accurate. But whether my interpretation of 
them is the one and only right one must be left to the 
future to determine. One object in this paper is to make 
them seem more reasonable. 

The starting-point for our deductions is the ground plan 
of the buihiitig under excavation. By the end of the first 
season we had located eight rows of monolithic^ polished 
Pinal'S, with at least ten pillars in each row. For reasons 
we need not here discuss, one of these pillars was found to 
have escaped the general fate of sinkage, and this one 
WAS recovered. From it exact measurements have been 
determined, which have introduced an element of . real 
precision into the study ; and this has enabled me to deal 
with the nature and design of the palace in a manner 
much more satisfactory than would otherwise have been 

JM, 19t5* A 
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possible at this stage. We see now, for example, that the 
building consisted of a vast pillared ball, presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in square bays over 
the entire area, placed at distances of 15 feet, or ten 
Maiiryan cubits, each from each. This much alone 
disclosed the fact that the building was unparalleled in 
aaciuiit India. Square halls with multiple rows of pillars 
in si|uare bays are coiiiiiionplaces in modern Indian 
architecture, but the really ancient period lias hitherto 
ha<l none to show. 

The mere fact that our building seemed unique might 
never have led us to the right clue for its interpretation 
had foreign influence in Mauryan times not been established 
theretofore. But it has been known for years that Aiiokii s 
edicts echo the great Dariuss, that the stylo of his 
sculptured capitals originated in Persepolis, and it had 
liecii inferred, by Dr. Marshall in particular from the 
iSarnath capital, that Mauryan stonework luui l>ecii 
wrought by foreign masons. When, tlien, the [miui of our 
hiiilding .seemed to be so clearh’ un-Iiidiaii, while (iur 
columns show'cd the peculiar Fei-sian polish, it seemed to 
me not imiiossible that even in its design the huihling 
might have lie^n under Persian inilucnce. My wife was 
sure that she reiiieinlxircd something of the son among lli»* 
pictures of Perse[K)lis, and her optimism finally induct'd 
me to search among the records of that site. 

I did not have far to )o«>k. The so-ealievl Hull (d' 
a Hundred Columns at Persepolis. the throne-iooiu oi* 
Darius Btystaspes, atTorded a stiiliciently striking paraiUd 
to our .structure at first glance. It was a .square hall, 
with ten tows of ten columns, evenly spaced in square, 
liays. At PaUyputra, to lie sure, we had only eight rows, 
but there was ^*ery reason to suppose that otliers w*ould 
be found, and possibly evidence for a {xirch as well. to. 
coiTespond iinih the porch in Persepolis on the noriii side 
of the throhe^room. Our orieiitj^oa appeared ^ 
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correct. 'Say, more, the one bij; column wliieii we bad 
recovered showed a mason s mark of curious type, which 
seemed extremely similar to a mason's mark familiar 
at Persepolis. The form was not identical, perhaps, but 
the resciubianco was nevertheless unmistakable and 
very striking: This, then, was satisfactory, and I was 
encouraged to look more closely into the details of the two 
buildings. On so doing I found that Darius’s columns 
w'cre ten Persian cubits apart. The Miiuryan columns 
arc ten Indian cubits apart. Did this imply identity of 
scale ? It seemed to, although there was still the out- 
standing possibility that the two structures had been of the 
same size, and that the dittbretice l)etwcen the two cubits had 
been equalised by using more pillars in the Indian hall. 
The intercoltinniiatioii at Kutnrahar was found to lie five 
diameters; an iiitercolumniatioii not identical, {lerhaps, 
with that oC the Persian throne-nxiin, but still one wliich 
is essentially Persepolitan, and never found, so far os 1 am 
aware, in any other country of antiquity. No capitals had 
been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the two 
buildings, nor had any {pedestals In^en met with. But 
a careful stmly of the stratification suggested that pedestals 
had, in all prolmbility, e.xisted in our hail, and the indicated 
dimensions and proportions justified the thought that these 
pedestals inn.st iuive lieen themselves of Pcrsei^olitan type, 
round in plan, some 3 feet high, and, infercntially, bell- 
sliaped, though ns regards this latter point no evidence 
exists. 

Other points of seeming similarity between the Mauryan 
hall and its suspected Achiemeniati prototype were also 
found, but a discussion of them is unnecessary- in this 
paper. Enough has been said already to explain why it 
seemed to me reasonable to assume, as a working 
hypothesis for the conduct of my future operations, tliat 
the structure under excavation really did betray strong 
Aehminenian influenee,. and that indeed it lobked, ai^eveti 
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that eariy stage of the work, ciirioiisly like a copy of the 
Persian hall. 

Bttt, if we were justified in asBuming, even tentatively 
that the throne-room of Darius was really the prototype of 
this Mauryan palace, the question then arose, what about 
those other palaces associated with the throne-rooiu at 
Persepoiis ? There the throne-room is only one of a large 
complex of hails and porticoes. Was it conceivable tliat 
the Mauryans should have copied the whole design ? It 
certainly was not conceivable that the hail we were 
excavating could have stood in splendid isolation. Tiicre 
must have been other buildings associated with it. Might 
they not have reflected the Achminenian grouping, after 
ail ^ At any rate, it could do no harm to look and 
see if there were surface indications at the appropriate 
points. Ill order to do this I took Lord Curzoii s plan 
of Persepoiis, marked out the sou tli- west corner of our 
pillared liall os closely as was possible at that time, and 
started out through the jungle with tape and compass. 

The whole story of that wonderful day cannot be given 
here. It will be found in ray Annual Report for 1918-14. 
Rut here it will suffice to record that the results of that 
exploration were fairly astounding. 

At a point almost precisely corresponding to the position 
of the House of Xerxes (Lord Curzon*a“ S.E. Edificf *') f dis- 
covered a mound whicfi was correct in form and orit*ntation. 
This lay south of the pillared hall, or rather 8otuli-we.st. 
and its corners, being square, showed that it could not mark 
the site of any early stupa. Now north-west of this position 
ill Persepoii.s lies the Palace of Darius. On pnx'eodiug 
ill this direction for a suitable distance, a further mound 
appeared, which corresponded with startling accuracy to 
the monument ip the similar position at Persepoiis. The 
outline of this niound, its orientation, its configuration, and 
its bearing fnjm the other sites, all seemed in perfect 
harmsny with our iheoiy. Nay, I was also able to 
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determine that all these monnda» etc., lay on a well-defined 
raised area, with a sharply marked edg«; .;Whieh counter- * 
felted curiously the edge of the artificial terrace at Perse- 
polis, not only in bearing and oxtcfut, but even as regards 
the south-west angle. The whole plateau appeared to have 
been once surrounded by a moat. This seeiiietl to imply 
a Maury an copy of the entire Persepolitaii design in all its 
main essentials. There were even ridges and other minor 
indications at other points corresponding to further 
members of the Achminenian group of structures ; but these 
were less conclusive than the main inutindM, ami their 
significance was uncertain. Enough was clear, however, 
to show us that not only was our original pillart»d hall 
strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne-room even in 
matters of detail, but that its surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to the Achostuenian site which could not 
|K)ssibly \i0 explained except by the aHsumption that the 
one refl(*cted the other definitely. 

No certainty, of course, could be attained until further 
excavations could be carried out. Concrete evidences 
must Im? found, inscriptional or otherwise, before we can 
dt'lerinine the question finally. But I was forced Uy 
(Conclude either that we had the most cxtra€)rdinary 
chapter of accidents known to archmology, or that we 
had a conscious Mauryan copy of jj^crsepolis. The laitcsr 
asstimptioii seemed more probable. And yet, when I 
stoppeii tf) ask myself what such a Mauryan replica of 
IVrsopolis would mean, and to con.stder all that such 
a thing must seemingly imply, I was not altogether sure 
at first that .such a theory would be really tenable. Did 
it ap[>ear consistent with existing knowledge ? 

li remains doubtful whether the purely monumental 
evidences previously known in India would warrant an 
affirmative answer to this question. It has for many 
years been recognized that Persian influence did indeed 
exist in India, although Uie extent of this influence was 
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undetermined. Mr. Kennedy, writing in the Jounial of 
the Royal Aaiatic Society sixteen years ago,' recognized 
Pecsepolis as the channel for most Assyrian forms in 
India, and stated that, however indigenous the elementary 
. ecniciqpticnw may have been, " there 

wim abiOiidhiiit scop^ bonowing of detail; and, as 

a matter of faeC ha adds, **most of the details were, 
borrowed from Persia." And yet neither Mr. Kennedy 
nor, before him, Professor Giiinwedel could adduce much as 
extant and tangible except a few Atokan capitals, a few 
Persepolitan pilasters, and isolated Persian or Assyrian 
mati/s as concrete evidence, beside the Afoka inscriptions, 
/or that influence that, none the less, they rightly 
predicated. . Grilhwedel declared that all the important 
monuments of really ancient India which have been 
preserved show undoubted Persian influence in their 
style. But he was forced to admit that ''this Persian 
style . . is unfortunately represented only by a few 

moiluments upon which it is almost impossible to 
pronounce judgement 

But does this mean that really very little Persian 
influence is traceable in early India ? And, just Ijecause 
few inoniiments can lie adduced to prove the point, nie we 
to hold that theories of large influence are untenabh* ^ 
By no means. We ^know that Darius counted India 
among his provinces, although the extent of his dominions 
in this country is unknown, and Buhier endorsed tlio 
OHcription of the Kharoshthi system of writing to the 
Aramaic clerks of Achmmenian rule. T)u.\se facts alone 
justify Qruiiwcdel and would render plausible enougi* an 
assumption of large Persian influence in early days. 
hod we no shred of other evidence at all. But, when wc 
cotno to the AAbka periotl and iind his edicts echoing 

' Of. ,IBAS., April, ises, p. 280. 

• Cf. BuddhMticktt Kanit in Iwiim Berhn. 

p. 17 ; Orttnweifel dt Burgess, BuMhiM An in p. 17. 
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Darius 8 : when Dr. Marshall tells us his eohiinns and his 
capitals were wrought by Greco- Persian inasons ; *wheii 
Dr. Thiiinas shows us how we must look to the fa^e of 
Darius's tomb to re|liEe how the Mathura Lion Capital 
fitted into place, W surely see that FeieiM influeiiee in 
early India is no hypo^esis ai idL ptiiy mystery ts 
that monnmehtat evidenoes ace:ip Ie?ii7; ' 

It may be true that, so fisr as Indian arohiteetore is 
concerned, the only substantial point showing Persian 
influence is the capital.* . It may be true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, 
as a wdiole, has hitherto been known which one could say 
was based dii*ectly on a Persian model. But these facta 
do not militate against our theory seriously, nor render our 
suggested interpretation of the archasological indications 
at Kuiiirahar at all unplatisible, os they show us that 
Persian influence oufjhi to be traceable in India inoiv 
largely than it is. But our case is oven stronger, for 
these evidences do not Aland alone. There is fortunately 
a certain Isniy of literature also available, in coii junction 
with which our other data gain greatly in cohesion and 
.sigiiiHcancc. 

Megasthenes will bear us testimony that the Indian 
<7ourt w:is almost wholly Persian in his day. Mr. Vincent 
Smith has brought togfiiher the details in his invaluable 
History, and the picture %vhich he paints for us of 
Chandragiiplas Court is Achietnenian in every line and 
tint. By far the strongest of the evidences named aljove 
are obviou.sly those fur the Afokan jieriod. When the 
edict pillars of Atoka testify to Persian influence, not by 
their style alone, but by their substance and their very 
script, it is clear that he, at least, drew definitely on the 
W*est for inspiration. Without Megosthenes, however, the * 

> Acmmling to FergttAKHi the moct Por*e|jolitoa of all Indian oapitala 
aro those in the comparatively late caves of Bedsa ; of. Indian and 
Boid^m Archki^wi^ ed., toI. i, p. 1S8. 
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fact co^ild aecin an isolated one, a personal predil»"ctioii, 
possibly of the individaal, not of itself iiivolviiij;^ 
necessarily any sul)servience to Persian culture ori the 
part of either Court or country, and, indeed, restricted 
largely, it might have seemed, to the one domain of 
royal prcxslamations. Megasthenes shows ns that this ivas 
not the case, and teaches us that in thi'i turning to the 
West for inspiration Asoka made, hi. > if, no new 
departure, but merely followed in a cour finiugu rated 
by his grandfather, and thus familiar to dynasty as 
such. Indeed, considering what the classic authors .say, 
it is apparent that in the earlier days Persian influence at 
the Maury an Court was, if anything, stronger than has 
hitherto been evidenced for later timea We know, 
however, that even jn;Afoka’e the Viceroy in the' 
west of hie dominioiie waa.Rn actual Persian named 
Tushftspa, and it is believed that the famous waterworks 
ho carried out were copies of the Babylonian. But for 
Chandragupta's time the evidences are more numerous 
and more detailed, and indicate a following of Persian 
cuatoma all along the line— in public works, in ceremonial, 
in penal institutions, everything. 

Here, then, we find an atmosphere indeed congenial to 
our postulate. At a Court where the Indian monarch 
washed his royal hair according to the Persian calendar, 
and built the royal highway from his palace in imitation 
of Darius's, his palaces themselves may very well have 
l)een os imitative as the royal road. We therefore need 
no longer hesitate to give our arclueological evidenco.s at 
Kumrahar tlieir full face value. Far from l>eing opposed 
to our existing knowledge, they merely supplement and 
complete it, uniting previous scraps of iiiforinatinn into 
a consistent and harmonious whole, and showing m upon 
the threshold of the historical period a dynasty of almost 
purely Persian type — how purely Persian we shall see as 
we go on. Thfe only loss involved, if this be so, eoucen^ 
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A.4oka. He has hitherto Wen credited with having 
iiiiroduct'd the use of stone, and Greeks have sharetl with 
Persian the honour of inspiring him. But is there any 
trace of i Ireek influence at Ciiandrugupta's Court in all the 
reconisof Megastlienes ? A Greek himself. Megasthenes 
would surely not have failed to boast of his own nation's 
iiiflueiu't; at a foreign Court which he openly admired, hail 
such existed. But this he most conspicuously fails to do. 
Tlic inference, is thus warranted tliat any Greek touches 
we may trace in Piyadasi's reign are later in tlieir origin, 
and possibly of Bactrian provenance — a view. I think, 
whicli Dr. )Iai*8hall holds. For Chandragupta's time tiie 
evidences point to Persia only. 

But then the question arises^ is Hegasihenes admissibio 
as evidence lot any stroetow Kumimhar t 

If these are of Aic^iui t^gin, M^i^^tines may not be 
strictly relevant, as all his^wdtda relate to edifices older 
than A^oka by two generations, and generations, too, 
which must have witnessed strides in all directions, as the 
Mauryaii empire settled to solidity. To justify reliance* 
on Megasthenes as really relevant to iny contention, I must 
refer to Chinese sources. , 

In Fa Hien one sentence in particular has obvious 
Waring. In describing how the genii had built Aiiokas 
'• lialls and palaces ", he says, piled up the stones and 
raised the walls and gates’* (lei »hili ch*i chHaiuj ckiUh, 
S » MV This must, with certainty, refer to 
walls of stone, and the testimony 'is more valuable us 
Fa Hien describes wdiat he himself liad actually beheld. 
The description, however, is inapplicable to the structures 
under excavation at Kumrahar. These, so far as can be 
judged, were wholly built of wood. Possibly portions 
were made of brick, but stone was used sparingly, for* 
cei*tain features only. What Fa Hien describes is real 

* Wgge. Hteor^qfBuddhiHk traaa, p. 77 ; lest, p. 11+%. 
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stone architecture of developed tyfM?. At Kiimrahar what 
we see in the first use of dressed stone for building 
purposes, where stone is still subordinate to wckxI. and 
largely restricted to columnar use, and use in decorative 
adjuncto to the simeture. *The arehitecUiral stage appears 
cMentiolly an ddar OM 

Bui Id us note Fa EBen’a deaeriptiem of 

Afoka’s palaces would i^a it dWenlt^ if not impossible, 
to assign our new-found monuaimts to this emperor, it is 
nevertheless in no way inappropriate to a Persian palace, 
or rather, 1 might say. it seems of singular propriety for 
buildings of the Persian type specilieflly. Not only did 
the genii pile up the stones to build the walls and gates ; 
they further executed, as Legge puts it, **thc vlegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture work . . . which no huiiian 
hands of this world could accoiiiplisb.” ^ These \Y(»nis ure 
surely apt enough in appliifatioti to the palaces of Darius 
or of Xerxes, with their vast sculptured stylobates of 
Ktoiie, even if wc do not press the ** inlaid sculpture work **. 
I do not know, myself, exactly wdiat the.M‘ words imply. 
Tilt! Chinese text says onij' i'o /ou, m m. which Giles 
explains - as '* to cut into (h) " to carve. engra\ e ”, or. 
IkuIi conihined, os e<jual to '•inlay”. The thought lies 
near at hand that what the pilgrim really me.*nts are 
figuritl mosaics of glazed brick, like those of Susa.*'* If 
this is really so. the Persian nature of t>ven Astika’s ]VfcIaee 
is assured indeed. However that may Ixv and wliother 
Fa ilieu Ih 5 taken as'implying Persia?) infinenco in Asoka s 
palaces or luit, he certainly cannot W tpioitHrl in support, of 
any asciiption to A^oka of our buildings at Kiimrahar. 
far as ]>resent indications go. 

Nor can Ilitien Thsang. He tells us little of the nature 
of the Alokan fltonutncnts, but fortunately one passage 

' I/«gge. H&ord of BnddhiMk tran#.. p. 7T. 

'M)ictiuiiary iimbors CtM and 7334. 

* (;f. the Lion Frim and thn Frieie of Arclior* {A^rtiired by Fcrroi oad 
CliitMesagaioAt p. 420 of tlioir ftinorg ^ AH fiiigtuh tromi ^ . 
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may be iiotcd which bears si^iiiticaiiily on the question of 
tojK>«fra{>hy. After inentioniiij; the ** old ]>a)Ace which 
to my mind, means A^ka's palace iiiferentiully. and haviiijt 
dealt successively with all the sites of interest lyiii);; to 
the north, the pilgrim, standing at the palace as his centre, 
tarns him then towards t^ grou]^ of stOpas now identified 
with Fiiich ^ line witii these 

apparently, atid siMhewl^^ l^ them and 

the palace itself, he notes the presence of an ancient 
terrace beside a little bill of stone. The passage has been 
variously rendered, and seems to have been of vague 
significance to most translators. Beal calls it not a terrace, 
but a tower ; but Watters must bo right in using 
“terraci^" to interpret Vai, Both ho and IWI, 

hoivevcr, then assert that of the tower, or of this torrnci*, 
the stone foundations were still traceable. But is this 
consonant with what is known of r^taliputran archondogy ? 
.Such ft)tindati(ins as have hiilmrio lH^cn met with in this 
city are of wood, and w*oo<Iett {mlisadcs are aitoHted Ixiili 
by the (vXivotf irtptffoXot* of Mi.*gasthenes, and by con- 
siderable stretches actimily rccovereil hen? and there in 
Patna to conrirm the Greek. If miy ti»rracc di<J exist, we 
may feel .sure that its foiitidaiions wen* of wood. I'lie 
Chinese text thus scorns to me demand a different 
rendering. 'Hie origiimP rcad.s : pUntp yu kn Voi ; yii 
.hi rhi shih ; chno lien i, fff ^ tt 3lo Hit fl 

15o ib ffl tt 9#o- WoitJ for wonl this may Is? rendered. 

‘ lieside ( the small stony hill], there is, old. t^^rrace : extant, 
foundations, heaps, stones ; ponds, {Kxds, flowing winter, 
ripples,*' In view, therefore, of what mutually iiieeU the 
eye at Pataliputra, I propose to interpret this to timaii 
that by the side of the little hill aforeitieritioned then; 
was All ancient terrace, upon which still existed old * 
fouiulations and heaps of stone debris, together with 

’ Kjreto ediUofi, rol. ti, book rili, pu 10, liist lino s Boot, Buddkiet 
etc., voL ii, fK HO. 
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taiiicH of ripplin*; water. From the arclia*ological j}i>iiifcof 
view thift in a remleririg considerahly more prolwihl#* than 
any hitherto a«ivaiiccd. It literally and with accuracy 
d«!HcrilM.*.*i the terrace now discoven'd, wlineoii tank" and 
old foiiiidation.s inuat indeed have IxiCii tra(*‘al)le in 1 linen 
ThaangM time. I have, therefore, ii'^ hesitation in 
advancing thia vermoii of the text, and a;, olying it tn the 
site of Mr. Tata's excavations. 

The Isjaring from Punch Paharl is. In . ' r, iiic«)n*ect 
as stated in the Chinese, Mrhcre all th*‘ ii!tmii*ifiiptH 
colhit4Ml for the Kyoto e<lttioii (kindly s**nt me hy my 
former f/urn, lir. Takakiisti) place l)oth the teiraei* and 
the stfipUH .Hoiitli-we.st of the old palace.^ Hut as no one. 
HO far as I cun reiiieinl>or. has ever .sought to place the 
palace north-east of Ptitieh Piihuri, and a.H the places 
tiieniioned hy Hiucii Thsaiig as lying to the north were 
.sought hy Colonel Waddell generally to the rih-wesi of 
the Kiiinrahar site, the single character involved seems 
open to aoapkipn. P&ncli Pahftrl is definitely south-east 
of both otir tertiee and location for Afoka’a 

palace, and imAead cHf hti nctn, JS df, ‘^south'* west/* we 
preanmably must re94 tung nan, )| ^'south-east.'" 
At all events, even putting aside this sug^iested alteration 
of a single character, and one relating only to that most 
readily mistaken of all vocables, the cardinal points, it is 
to my mind certain that the pilgrim is referring to our 
terrace at Kunirahar, and equally certain that he 
dificrentiates it from A^ka's palace. Thus both our 
Chinese authors seem to indicate that onr roinaius arc 
not those of the Asokan palaces. That they are n<*i <vf 
later date is obvious from the monuments ihcms«*l\es. 
Wi; therefore must assign them either to BinduMiiii or to 
* Chandragupta, ahd the relevancy of Megasthenes is 
jiianifest in either case. 

* 

^ Watters' retidadng of a s. Jht htnp, by ** oiU city svemst W 1^. 
in<lef«ns|ble. -V;' 
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If. thtMi. tlio ascription of these biiihiin<i:s to the earliest 
Matiryaii times is jiistitieii, ami they theinsc'lves seem 
.striving proclaim tlieir IVi*siaii character, the harmony 
U'tween our archaHilo^ieal evulenees and our (ireek 
historian'^ would seem complete. If to all this tiienr can 

addfd t>videiiee from Indian literary souires temliii^ to 
prove tin existence «>f Persian )»iiildin^s at this periiMl, the 
chain of t<'stimony will Ih* all that could U* wished, and 
the probability of Achamienian dominance in Mauryaii 
arciiitecluro Ir* raised to very near a certainty. Our lirsi 
iii<|uiry iu this paper, tlierefore. must l>e into ilic Indian 
«‘\'idene(-s fut this architecttiral |k»iitt. 

I had nt»t. m^'self, exiH*cted any Indinti dociimenls to 
sh'd ii^ht u|)on the <|Uestioii. I must therehuv thank 
l*rofessor Jacobi for sn^j^estiii*; that perbnp.s thi* 
AMohiihlotniUi mi«;ht have some bearing on the problem. 
The hint has proved a clue hi veins of rich sufryestiveness. 
The tirst thin^ io catch my eye on following this 
distinguished scholar’s counsel was a paragraph in 
Hc^kina’a Qreat On p* 9th wlilete he diiousses 

the age of the we reail: ** Vfm important 

than this evidence [of Buddhist pliUciebphyr etc.] is 
the architecture, which is of stone and metal and is 
Attributed in all the more important building operations 
to the demon Asura or Danava Maya, who by his magic 
power builds such huge buildings as are described, 
immense iiioatcsl palaces with arches, and a roof supported 
by a thousand columns.’* 

These words reminded me at once of the moated 
monuments whose buried vestiges I had been privileged 
to find ; and wdien so many and so varied reasons existed 
for believing them to be of Persian character, actually 
constructed by imported Pemian masons (for have wc 
not a Persian mason’s mark on our big column f), the 
ascription in the MtMhdbhdrala of structures such as these 
to one Asura Maya leapt into instant meaning as an echo 
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of Ahura Mazda. Ever}' detail that I have 8uljse<|ii ‘iit]y 
OHcertained has tended to coniiriii this Mii{>{»<>silioii. The 
Sanskrit text ap[>ears to me directly applicabi • to 
structures of the type recovered at Kuinrahar, iii^d as 
these, from all the evidences, arc of Persian type, and 
those are openly ascrilied to snperhiiniaii agency in the 
[mrsoii of tlie Asura Maya, it woiihi seen» to me that all 
our streams of evidence converge harinot nsly. and that 
the Asurii Mnya really moans Ahura yitk'/Jx' 

111 making' this stateriteiit I do not wish to Isr misunder- 
stood ns imply in*; that Maya is, or could 1 n>. any Itiiiinn 
eo^^nnte e<|uivnlent of Mazda. The Indian co;;n:ite, 
Dr. Thomas tells me. is metlho. What I do menu is, that 
when the iisi? of dressed stone for hiiildin^ puipo^es was 
lirst introdmsal into India hy the .Matirya^, through the 
instruiiieiitality of imported Persian inasotis, these hniidt-rs. 
Isdn^ of Zoronstrian faith and neeu>toiiH‘d to aseri'«- their 
works to the ^raee of Ahura Maz<la. made this name 
familiar to the Indian p<ipiilati(ai in this connexion 
spetrifieally. As the.sc buildings were, to the Imlian mind, 
of supernauiral ;;randeur and < h pinee. tln‘rt‘ otadnally 
jyjrew up the belief that Ahura Mazda was the actual 
builder of them. The name, however. reiiiai»M*d at all 
times a loreign one, like all other foi-ei^s; names in 
India* wall pttm p^ple in an approximate 

formcody..' ’ \ 

The e<{tiatioii of Asniw with Ahura needs no defence. 
That much is palpable enough. Nor does the equation of 
Maya with Mo^a involve any sorioiis difficulties It is 
well known that foreig:n sounds represented in EngJiafa 

* Aa irsgsiUft Weljer’a “ VenoitUtufig tl»at lh« A«uta Maya is to be 
^ kfeniilfedl with PteleifHiicw« sH f need Sty Is (hti the deems 

4^ m Jtet tms^, ** *ww wir ante 

alike 
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\ty j or z zh Initli were anil an* poiiiiiionly trajiacrilied 
in India witli a i/. oa in Uu* case nf and /Ij/cnKf, 

whore we iiiiiy Ije sure that the y was ])niiiounet*d with 
a *‘Ounil near t« the French j, as is indiHHl the case in 
mail}’ |»ai!s of India to-day. This, then, jtiNtifies us in 
re-\vrilin«: the form Jsuw Mtn/a as and tlie 

closeness of this to Ahum Mazila thus U*conies apparent. 
tii\cn Muzilit in the mouths of iin]K)rted unisons, 

..i-sfnv with a J sound, is what iiii^hl imriiially 

ha\e Um'Ii expected as thj^ Im]iatii/.ed form of the name. 

The association of the Asiirti Maya, thus derived, with 
aifhiloclTiral works in particular, is lar^«*ly ex|.daiiied hy 
wiiat lias already Wen .s:iid. Ihit ) would ^o evt*ii 
further tliaii this, and would afliriii that thi.s is in entire 
accord wiili p4*i*sepoIitan usajje. (.'ompare, for example, 
the epiorapli on the ^reat Forth of Xerxes, as rentleivil hy 
r.ord C'lir/.oii in his l*rt\sUt (vol. ii. p. 15(1) : •* A j^nrat 

is (>nini/.d. who liatli created the earth, who hath rreatial 
the heavt'iis. who hatli created itian . . . X<*rxc.s the 
(•real Kin;; saith: hy the j^jrace f»f Onnii/d I have made 
this p(U*tal . . . Many oth«T iiohle monuments there are 
in lids l*arsa, wldcli I have \vrou;;ht and which my father 
hath wrought. 'Hiat winch hath Wen wrought is good. 
AH of it we have wrought by the grace of Oriiiuad . . 

It may be tra^ in tfaie i^gri^h in 

Perai* genenJly wai in 

Achnin«otan tima, M i|t^ Ktcl^ bitiMAr. Bait naitiior 
need we stij^ose thatin il^dnytof the Sinui^M the Aeura 
Say* WM 80 looked npon, eiUter. The ooneepthm of the 
Asam Maya as on active architect is an essentially later 
developtticht, which presoniabty took place as Pecsepolitsn 
architecture waned in India, and soeli palaces .as the 
Mantyas had odnstruetod came to wem more and more 
eopertiunion the leejider geperationa which imebeeded. 

This seema t» me to. provide ne at laCt With a true 
historical genesia I<^ Mb; belief that tim halla 
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and palaces wen* erecteil by the j[;eiiii. Both Fa Hien and 
Hiuen Thnarif^ state the fact, and wiiat more natural 
liackgrotind for their kuei shin, % than this ver}* 
Aaiira Miiya of the texts ? But W'e need hanliy iiiiaj^ine 
that (*haiidragu|>ta looked upon the Aaura Maya as an 
architect, any more than that Asoka supposed his palaces 
were built by }reiiii. 

It is alsfi true, of cotirMe, that in Persia itself Ahura 
Maxda, beiii^ the (jSreat Spirit and Creator, was not 
necessarily more closely connec^ with architecture than 
with other human undertakings. Presumably he was 
always invoked in every work man undertor>k. and all 
that mnnkiiid WTOUght at all was ** wrought by the grace 
of ()rimi/.d". But in India, supposing such inv<icatii>ii 
ami such ascription limited to a Ixxly of foreigners, aiifl 
spef?ifically to a Ixsiy of stone*roasoiis, the more restricletl 
association of his name with architc*cture is but natural. 
That is to say, we should have had no legitimate grounds 
for surprise had we found the Indian eounteqmrt of Aitura 
.Mazda strictly and absolutely limited to architecture in 
the [Kipuhir mind. But, os a matter of fact, this happens 
not to lx> the case. Even in India the originally broader 
characterof the Asura Maya is still traceable. lie i> more 
than a mere architect, even here. 

This )x.*ing so, it is most instructive to ol>serve ^>b.il 
other functions or characteristics are ascril>etl to hin». If 
these could be shown to be incomjpatible with the character 
of Ahum Mazda, to concern theinsdv».«s with matters 
foreign to Ahura Mazda in particular or Persian life in 
general, oiiv present thesis would be much endangcr».Hl. 
As it is, the very reverse us the case. Tender the wor<l 
Maya the St. Petersburg dictionary records : X. pr. ciues 
Asura, einea vol^tideieti Werkmdsters und Kenticrs aller 
Zaiiberkiinste . . . JLehrer der Aslroiiotiiie . . . der 
Kriegskunst \ Could ntore apptt^riste aUrtbul.«»^be 
found for Uie Great Spirit of Zorib^ a» knb^ 
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to the wonder-workiiij; priesthood of the Maj;! ? And is 
not the great Ishtar, |>erhaps the most {lopular divinity 
among the FersiaiiH, peculiarly aasociatcd with these very 
Asuiuh or Uanavaa f Witness the compounds amnujuru, 
"teacher of the Asiiras/' and ddmivap&jita, " worshipped 
hy the Dana van/' both of wdiich are Sanskrit naiiiea for 
Venus, weihaltested. 

So far as general character is concerned, thoref<>re, the 
paralleliHiii between the Asiira Maya and Ahiira Mazda is 
all that one could wish. |^ay* more, unless F am iniNtakt'ii, 
one line in the MalukbhdntUt is tantaniuiint to a liireet 
assrveralioii of the identity pro|K>stal. For do we mil 
read in MHh.. lKx>k ii. 1, 

’wt a nfnifw: 

I would point out. is not altogether etisy in this 
line, if taken in the ordinary Indian sense. Maya was 
<vruijily not a "great pewt”. But /vtri ns a technical 
Zoroastrian leriii is liartiioiiiotis to the ohiiracter of 

Maya a.s I intcrpn*t it, and w^e can read the line most 
readily with U>th tliis term and Vinnikarma in the 
Magian sense — 

■ For I am the creator, the great Kovi of the Daiinvas. ' 

t'ouid Maya stale identity with Orrnuzd in clearer terms ^ 
'fui iiing now to the actual structures with which Maya 
asMx*iat-.*d ill the ^h^hdbhMintia, the lirst f|Ucatioii to he 
is. do these J|(uildingH show any {Hsciiliarly 
Persian features ? Are they pronounces ily AcliHUiieniuii 
]ialacc*s or are they merely oiilinary Indian hiiiklingson an 
increased scale ? To this question it would not hitherto 
Imve been easy to give any categorical answer. But 
tluii they arc not merely ordinary Indian buildings on 
a }UK>itcally exaggeratcii scale is sufltcientiy clear from the 
fact that nowhere in ancient India has anything of the type 
described in the itfa&d&Adrola been met with^ prior to the 
excavations of P8|alipuita. . If, therefore, it eon be shown 
jfufluieis . : . 6 
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that Clianclrii^upta Maiirya did ind<;wl en*ct structiin*'' for 
which the Mahdhhdrala text would funii.sh an aocrpt.ihle 
dcRcriptioii, it will follow, from the evidences named al»‘>v«.*, 
that the structures credited to Maya in the Epic v. ere 
really palaces of l^ersian type. For it would U* dit1i* ult 
indeed to deny the Persian character of the moniiim nis 
now located in Patna. 

We cannot consider the question ade<p: itely with<»ut 
a detailed reference Uj the Sanskrit text. 'I'i Jirst pass:i;;e 
I wish to consider is MBh. ii. I. 14-17, v = ii read> as 
follows : « - 

9[T^iit 3f?:T qri If «nn wm: i 

'3HT«iTf^ % ^TTftr ^ « 

^ *n«nnf»r Tvrf^ ^ i 
•mTiSr sBif irwiiTwf*" ^ t 

infmN % y*iTf*i m « it: I 

wn . . . 

Here M*y» MwpoU is living to Aijuna a catoloji^e, ns it 

be bed fashioned. 

I ti»n8lato:..'^A$iiii^^ the palaces of the 

Bftnavas were whxilght by me ; pavilions full of pleasures 
and abounding in .delights a thousandfold', delightful 
gardens, too, and ponds of varions kinds j aud wondrous 
vestinentc^ chariots that moVid at will, and cities far 
extended, with high rampart walls: also thou-sands of 
wondrous vehicles most excellent, and pleasing caves to 
every comfort Joiued. All these by me were w mughl,’'' 
Are splendid palaces, |)aviIions, pleasure ganteiiN fancy 
ponds, and wondrous vestments such things os one would 
naturally expect ^ ffiid pretlicated of the alwriginal 
tribes, as the Asuras arc called,* and cities .stretching far 

‘ Cf^ p I, mA. Again p 41, 
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aihi wido with lofiy rAiit}Mirts t IVrtainly not^ Neitiirr 
liavr \\‘r any spocitic fvidriict* for llimi aa every -day 
occnrreiie^ aiiion^ the Hindus at any early peritnl, aave 
one. liiiieeci, that they were not ctMiiiiioiiplnet^H i« 
sutHeiently elear from tin* Kpic aacTiption to auperiiatiiriil 
power. (»no does not invoke the i^eiiii U) «;xp]aiii the 
iiiii!ter-<»f eourse. 

liiit th ri* Im one |X'rhHl of Indian hist<»ry and otn* 
Indian wliere definite evidence exists for Just these 

tliintr.s. I tpiote Vincent Sniitirs /ioi7i/ //iWori/. which 
says * : Tin? hiiihlin^s [of ChaiMlra^iipta s (.’oiirt J stcxal in 
an <*\teijsive park. stiidd<Ml with iish-]Knida and furniMlied 
wiih a <^i>*at variety of oriiaineiital trees and shridw . . . 
^.)r;^«Mjiis embroidered robes were to Ik* seen in profusion, 
and contribiitiHl to the liriliiancy of the public cercniionii's. 
When the Kin^ cimdcscotided to show himself in public 
on stat»‘ occasions, he was carried in a golden palnmjiiin, 
adornoil with tassels of {M*arls, and was clothed in fiin* 
muslin embroidered with purple ami fjohl . . /* Does iit»t 
this Kn^iish fjuotation from Curtins and Stnils) sound 
curiously like the MiiJulbltdmla ? The gorgeous palaccfs, 
the stretebmg city^ and the lofty ramparto of P&^liputra 
are also all mbre tbaii i^oqtti^ hy tfeigaBUistiea, 

Thus tmlly everything by Maya in this in- 

ventory of his works is specifically evidenced for the 
Court of Chandragupta, except the caves. As regards 
these, however, let me note that in the little artificial hill 
l)eside the terrace which Hiueii Tlisang tells of, the 
pilgrim makes particular mention of »hu s/ii7i ahih Bhih, 
tfc '‘P € several tenrf ot stone chambers," which are 
palpable caves.® 

In the natural hill east of the Persepolitan terrace arc 
also caves, namely the royal tombs. The connecting link 
we owe to Dr Marshall. He, studying afresh the oldest 

> FirvtsdiOon. II.1I& 

® Cf« Watim, opk eii., voL ii, p. S5. 
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caves in India, the Mauryan caves in the Barabar Hills, 
near Gaya, came to the conclusion, some iiif>nth.s pri »r lo 
my discovery of the terrace at Kuiiiraltar. that the 
who fashioned them betrayed famiiiarity witli just ^hese 
royal rock-cut tomlis of Aciisemeijiaii Persia. C'>nid 
)s*ttcr or more independent proof lie wished ^ We h ive 
thus found sonic reconl for t^he existence at Psitaliputi.i of 
each and every thing in Maya'.H list, ami soiii^* of these, the 
caves particularly, are known to have l>een exclusively of 
Persian character. Thi.s passage alone w luld ^almost 
warrant an equation between the A.siira Maya and Ahiira 
Maziia. But let u.h continue our examination of iiit‘ E]»ic 
tc^xt, for now we come to passages of 8jsM!ial inientsi and 
.signitlcancc. in this same canto. 

Maya bos hitherto been pressing for permission to 
construct something |or AijQM to show his gratitude to 
bim for Ulo. There is possibly 

some historie^ Mtiiieikni hal^ «l8e..if oor knowledge 
were bnk edeqiMfe ; but jet it pess. Arjona has declined 
the ofler, to for ae he is himself concerned, but nitiinntely 
yields to Heya's importunities to the extent of bidding 
him build aoinething fine for Krisfaea. Kpshna himself 
decides on a SabhA — a Durbar Hall, or tbibne-room. \vc 
should say — and proceeds tiien to define his wishes in 
a vague and general way. He stipulates for a wondrous 
hull, one that no mortals could essay to imitate, one 

miipf % WTn 

Tbfi> interpretation of these words appears to me tun 
may, I cannot read them sntisfoctority with any of the 
accepted meanings of abhipra^/ah. How could any divine 
" intentions '* or purposes ” he so “ wrought by Maya as 
to bo literally “sefn** in the SabhA? The dilficuUy ts 
increased if these intentions are to not only divine. 


f M.Hh. it I. SH. 
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but also -ucli as appertain t<» Asuras and to mankind. 
Ii would seoiii to me that the word uUtiprUyah must 
contain s* mo sjK^cial moaniii^ hero, one porliA|M lon^j aince 
forgotten. None of the iiicaniii^s given in the lexicons 
acce.csihiv lo iiio soeiii suitable, aa not a single one is lucid 
or makes ^ens<* if taken literally. 

Hut lei us reiiieiiibt.T tli^t with uhhi pm means 
to go m ar to*'. “ approaeli**, and then particularly. 
' to approach with one's mind". Hoes this not lead us 
i**gitiiiiately lo the idea <if concept io 7 i , in. lei ns say, the 
artistic si n.se ^ “ Where we may see the conceptions of 

th«^ gents and Asuros and men which thou hast formed" 
Would appear a fairly literal and satisfactory rc>ndoring. 
In ultimate purport wo might put it freely : “ Where we 

may look on concepts of the gfals, of Asuraa and men 
which thou hast fashioned^ a hall of this sort, prithee, 
build i ” Boy has employed the word deaigii ia this 
passage. This b perhaps aOMptaible ; but we may, for all 
that, be permitted to wonder i% what sense lie used the 
word. in the meaning ** artistic design, pattern 

figure*’ does not appear to have, been recorded. But the 
extension is a natural one, in Sanskrit as in English, and 
I do not doubt but that we have this extended meaning 
hero. But 1 do doubt if Roy intended so to use the word.' 
The reference appears to be to statuary, sculptured 
representations of figures divine, semi-divine, and human 
— thus pi-oviding an interesting sidelight on the still 
open question whether divine figures were sculptured in 
India previous to the (laiidhara school ! 

But can support be found for this proposed translation ? 
I think it can, and to this end would cite the passage 
ii, 3. 31. Here the very hall for which Krishna is, as ii 

* Since writing Uio above 1 Snd that Bebtlingk oa p. 10S8 of hi« 
l>ir;tioimrjr, vol. v, among the addenda to W» recofda alA{prd|ro in tlie 
senMi of ** Eracheliittog, Phantom", with refereneo to M.Bh. 13. 2927, 
iatra diiydn ttSA^jBfdpda dkMfttrhir which ia gratifying oonSrmation of 
my view*. 
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were, giving liie epcciHcations in the previous iMWJsage, lirws 
been completed, and tlie text declares — 

irt mim iliWhil ^ I 

<ww rf> VfUTfll f^fTT TTWi: I 

of the 
Ae hall 

And again, in the pa a e ag e U, 10. 8,'the Sahh& of Kubera 
ia deacribed aa 

" Upkdd by Qnhj'akaa.” 

Into aaaoeiation with these two citations I should like 
to bring the passage ii, 11. 14 ff*. The South Indian text 
ns published in Bombay reads thus; — 

iHW w yin m j vwft w ^ m ▼n i » 
ifNil I I 

liny tranfilateA tliiA an follows; *'* It cloth not st^cni to U* 
Huppurlednn col u inns. It kiioweth no dctirrioration. Uin^ 
ctcriiiii. Thut self-efTitlgoiit mansion, hy its numcrons 
hliuiii); celestial indicatioiis of unrivalled splendour. Mnns 
to surpass the moon, the huh, and the fin*. StalitMiod in 
iieavcn, it hlazc^s forth os if censuring the inakt-r of tin* 
day. ’* 1 must confess that this does not ap 2 »ear to me 

specially coherent, although Faustoil <]uoies it witli 
sociiiing approval.^ What precisely does bia/.ing cfrivstiui 
indications’* mean ? What is the connexion fictween the 
statements *' it doth not seem to W supported on columns ' 
and ** ii kiioweth no deterioration, lieing eternal *' ^ And 
df)cs not Roy's rentfering ignore the fu and disregard \\w. 
cfinsiruetioii with ii t* 



^'TberSi. by eight tb^iisand 

' and did 


* Iwfmn p. 7l9. 
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Faiislxiil '^ approval makes iiu» hesitaU\ because I 
naturally «iislike to cimileiii'e an iiiterpn^tation accepted 
by so ji^reai a scholar; but I caiuiut avoid the suapicioii 
that the trxt is here corrupt. A really critical edition of 
tiio 2hiliubhdraiu would, 1 feel sure, ahow ua the p&da 
aUvati iMi ca $d hAard plac^ differently^ probably in 
doeer aaeodation ete.» where 

it would app^ m^ieie^ hae gone 

wrong wi^ the teat & even externally indicated by the 
fact that etanxa 15 shows only one line. Something lias 
appsrenil}^ got left out, and the idivtUl, etc., pdda has got 
iiiisplaced. It appears to me that the atumbhinr na m 
dhrihi ati in tmisi be brought into connexion with the 
insiruiiicntai cases in that single line which now hgitres 
a.H staii/.£i lo, and that in the absence of our inissing 
Itadii wo should road mimnUunr na rvr dhritd Mi in 
dirffnir 7ni navidhtir hhdrair bhUmidhlnr umdap 7 *tibhnih 
ooiisocutivolv. 

e 

F'or the iiitorproUtion of this iiltorod text I iiood only 
state that among the inoaiiiiigs of hhdirt find ‘*a lH*iiig'’. 
“a living creature'*. A in the sense of Ixullty form 

or is (jvidoiitly what we need, and thus I take the 
passage to mean : And neither is it upheld by columns, 
hot by divers radiant heavenly beings of iimMfnalled 
spF^ndoiir." This brings me 16 niy synthesis of all these 
passages. I take the {K>ei to lie referring, in all alike, to 
a type of throne-roorn or Sabha familiar to his con- 
tein{K)rarie.s. but now lost to litimati memory, in which 
the actual pillars, as merely .structural necessities, were 
lost to the coiiHciousness of the beholder by reason of his 
absorption in the symbolism of a different and more 
conspicuous featim?. This feature was the literal presence 
of iiiiiumerabie large sculptured representations of divine 
and semi divine beings, so sculptured and disposed as to 
impress the bdiolder as actually supporting, on their 
upstretched arms, the various floom of the 8abh&, thus 
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justifying the description of the poet« rakakanti ca vahanti 
where ^vah has its simplest and most natural meaning 
V OP " uphoWt|f **1 Utemlly. 

X ^ hamw^ tbe^ a lor 

tuy present theaii to. ofaiiSiws bistorieal 

evidence lor 'sucli a etraetitre as the ‘ ifaJUlMdrato 
deeertbes we must have rexsouise to Pempolia Nowhere 
ill ancient India has there hitherto Ham any indication 
of a structure of this type. But dn the scolpturcd face 
of the tomb of Darius Hystaspcs, and, in abbreviated 
form, ' at the entrance, significantly enough, to his 
SabhA. we see depicted a structure which in all ways 
precisely illustrates the meaning of the Indian Epic. 
This structure is the so-called Talar, an open, niany- 
storied platform serving as a support to the throne, in 
which tlie several floors are apparently upheld by sculptured 
hosts representing, in this case, tlie nations subject to the 
King of kings. ^ It is the most striking sculpture at 
Persepolis, as it emliodics a conception of astounding 
Ixddncss and of magnificently imperial pomp and pride. 
The bas-reliefs display this conception in pictorial form, 
and in the absence of tangible evidences it is not strange 
that Persian archasologists have failed to follow .«<> lofty 
a flight of the imperial Achmiiienian mind, and have 
missed the actual CEiatence at Persepolis of this Talar in 
structural form. Fergusson hud the idea almost within 
his grasp, but he missed it by coficeixing the Hall of 
a Ifundred Columns to l>e merely a hall to supptn't 
a Talar on its roof.- Even this conception has mti witli 
criticism, as partaking of the fanciful. But evidence has. 

* For illuiit rations ef. Curf4>n'*> vol. ti. {>. IS3. aivi 

Perrot A Cbipiea. Hitierp af Art in Pertin traas;, p. *21^. atut 

af<iiin p. dO0 ; FeigusmA's PaiiKts qf ani Pf.rmfMiii*, {>. iSt. 

HmJ again p. FA4 $ A Amireaa*ji vol. iti. {^1. 

and vol. i, ptl. AS, 00. The idaUe in Terroi A Chipiea ia {^rha{at 
Uie beat. 

ATiamA and PentpdUt^ p. 190. 
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beon found at last, for believing not alone that the roof 
of Dariu&’s throne-room did indeed sustain such a Talar, 
but tiiat, moreover, the whole **liair* itaelf ims such a 
TIalar, on a etdossal eeale. The iMcehlUetiiiml monsiroaiiy 
of a hall eovering fifty thoosind aq^ara faai of eraa 
internally, with an eetimaiad haighi of only S8 or 
30 feet, and no means of lighting, thus gives way before 
an architectural conception of snrpessing grandeur. 

And when I state that the evidence on which this 
altered n^storation of Dariuses tlirone-rooiii is based hiis 
come fnmi the strati dcaitoii of Piitaliptitra, and that the 
lirst Indian example of those issciiliar edifices descriUfl 
ill the MiUuMutrttht occurs among the palaces of 
(.'li.indragupta Mtitirya at Ktiinrahar. which in other 
respects are described by the Orcek limtoriaiis in langiinge 
almost identical with the Mahdhharatft account of Maya's 
W(»rks. T (rust that I am justifictl in stating with some 
coiitidi^iicc that the Asura Maya of India in italeed 
a rcth*x of tlic great Ahiira Mazda. 


fT» hr 




A IHABMim ntOUFnOV 


Br P. W. THOMAS 

p. Ill of AriaHu Aniiqm, udder tlie lieailiiig 
“Tope Na 13 of Utdda”, we rwul an folluwa : 
tojM! is situated on the brink of a waU>r-<Hiun<e, 
more titan a iniio front the village ttf llidda. In our 
progress towards the centre wc fell iifton a sinail earthen 
jar, enelosing a alont: wrapped in tuz> leaves. This simple 
dejtosit was {teritap-s the most useful that any of the 
litany topt's exaiiiined had yieldtd, for it was encuiii]>.iHHed 
with a Bactro-l'ali iiisrription, written with a ]a*n, hut 
very carelessly. Fearful that (IiIh (estiniuiiy might 
iK'coiiie ubliteratid, or .suffer in its journey from Kahiil. 
I copieti it at th<'> time as well ns 1 could, umh^r the hope 
that, if necejesiry, a tran.srript would lie serviceahle." 
Other rehTenees t«) the stiiiie iitid may Ite seen on pp. (iO. 
1 1:?. and 

This wa-s imt the onij' occasion when Masson discovercti 
ill topes which he «‘XCttvatcd fragments or rolls of lux 
leaves, ns ho calls them, nteaiiing hirch-hark (see pp, SO-tlO, 
>i4. ft-l, IK) of the same work). In aoiiie cases the rolls 
• •r •' twists" were iiiscrilxd with Kharo^thi characters; 
and it is s|K’Ciaily unfortuiiote that they proved too brittle 
for preservation, since they would have Itecii uudouhlcdly 
tite oldest surviving specimens of Indian MSS. 

To the inscription on the jar my aUention won first 
tiraw'it some yearn ago by finding among the fragmentary 
{siitcra of Maasoii in the India Office Tjbrary (doubtless 
remains of the material from which itriuna Anttgua was 
ctmipiled by Wilson) a number of aUempta at decipher* 
ment of one or two Kharof^bi inneriptiona, Atnopg them 
are the Mtoitf^ inn^ptibn and others which are quite 
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well known. Upon a re-ezamination about a year 9Lgo 
it appeared that there was one inscription which was not 
fainiliar, and 1 ultimately concluded that it bad never 
been publialied. Although this was not the fact, it was 
not very far removed from fact: the actual publication 
was very imperfect, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
Ncarcely ever Wii noticed in print An eye«copy (hen* 
reproduced) will be found, in fact, lithographed at the 
foot of the table of the '^Arinnian Alphabet" inserted 
oppemito p. 262 of Ariann Anti^ua^ Its i||iiperf<*cticm 
will appear upon comparison with the second photograph, 
which reproduc<*s the most careful of Masson's copies 
together with his tentative dceiphemient : the su{M*rior 
exactiiess of the forms of the aki^araH in this second copy 
will in the light of our present knowledge esca]ie no oik. 
The cye-eopy was iiieiiiioned in the Journal of the Asiatic 
^Society of Bengal for 1863 (p. 144) hy CuniiirighaiiK 
who rend the date, in port erroneously, and the word 
dhanmi in I. 2, and by l)ow««on in this Jounml for 1SG3 
(pp. 230 1). 

The inscription is in two lines, and the real connnenee- 
ment is not as in the facsimile, but with the )2tli and 
6th ak^rn9 from the lef t ends of the tw o lines ro'^pect i \ vl \ . 
1 read as follows : — 

I. 1. tehUiarae athavif^mtHhi ilO, ^ njtt (i\r 
pi)la^m atthi daiakiiih 10 Ue chu^arjnm pm- 
fiatafthal/pita AiWra [raj/amy/tftmt ihuhtn^* 
aaghafiimitreilfa navakarmiufjia 
1. 2. edefif/»(i llpalcffatnulf[tial ftc$a dhxxTm(mni l)a($u 
hkika vijit ycu$a dharm(mm ?/ri ihofbadhoaydit 
iarira aarvamlvafdt^ yirvafdt)naaabltante 
bhamtu rqjam ^i)gri(0gra //jmicaifiyu* 

That this reading! presents w number oC details open to 
discussion is suflieieittly plain.. And donbtlesii some points 
will remnin unwi^in, unlees«-*#jliidk In n6)f beyond tbw 
bouitde of Wielbnity***4^ isr. tmnewherd 
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come to ; it seemi* not to bo in the Indian* or the 
Britiaii, Museum. In the meanwhile we may consider 
a few of the questionable matters. 

1. Mehaiianui. The vowel*fugn over the s is* nodoubt» an 
error in the cop>': for the form saffUtatsam eom|Niro the 
Gondophares inseriplkm and the Ara inscription of the year 40, 
edited by Banerji (Indiam Antiquary^ 1008, p. 58) and Luders 
(Iterlin Acatlomy SitMU$igd>mckUt 1912, pp. 824'*8l). 

2. 9tMse. Head mdM, the e vowel being again duo to error. 
Tiider the two akyaras is a curved more or \eM horisontal lin<-. 
of which nothing can lie made. Diit for a second figure, which 
is attached to the bottom of the nui, a reason may he assigriid. 
In the second line we miss after {kuiala\muU the ahnra no, 
of which the figure has the shape ; it is therefore proliablo tliai 
the figure was really intended for this ak^nra, and was a 
correcting insertion aliove the line. 

H, tfipiYriAwi. The W'cotid copy has 

4. sUhi. In the second copy the reading is rather i/rtsfe, or 

d«ie no doubt to a misvladiiig of |iart of sfs as da, or m ;* 
a thinl (!opy has clearly sfcAi. 

5. pmitsfaftjta The second ciipy has prnl<u‘osf<lff^d.^)* 


ptfit, mid the piihlished facsimile a nlaiiting lifK\ placed aoniewhat 
hi^h up. following the /i. It si^ius proliable that an original 
Vi ior /> ) %vas misread as db* On sta and thd see below (No. 18). 

I). Some of the luaniiscript copies, including 

tiH* fH'Cond hcix' reproduced, insert before ja a ra, which may la* 
a men' ditiograph of the last akptra of iitrtra. But probably 
It was n^ally |vresent iu the original, and the word should 
acctirdingly rajavafptimi, 

7. SaghammiireiSta ttavakarmiaqa^ The two^sucoesaive na'n 
api^ear to differ in shape, which suggests that the former idiould 
l>o read as no. The same form recurs in ckttymii and 
ttmvieo ; prolwhly every non-initial na should he pa (see 
br. Konow in FuUchnfi WindmH, pp. 87^8). Navakar^ 
miana (read is possibly a misreading^ for ^karmikeqa* 

B. L2. Tbisi^ resembles rather m. In kaiala^ 


the vowel di 

9. tiai M rmtii migbi equally well 


^ or poMAyfu^ Hm only 
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10 . hkiha. The facsimile is here quite unreliable, and the 
various tnanoscript copies diverRo considerably. The photo- 
grapbe <1 copies Rive lohhibha^ which would bo lokika. 

11. yofa. The is probably a misreading for from 
which it differs only sliKhtly. 

12. hadhoityeta. Here we are left to conjecture. The La 
iniaht fiossibly lie la ; but one is strongly temptcsl to suppose 
All ini|ierfect reproduction of botlhiivaia — bodhisaltva^ a word 
which has now lieen found by Mr. .Marshall in his new TaxilA 
inscription {auimt^ 1914, pp. 0 h 7 fupj.). The e in sye may l)e 
rrroneoiui, as in nehatiarae and ma^e aUive. 

HI. mrvaaatvii(Ci In the facsimile we read something 

like and the si^*ond copy has Another 

copy has ; and, since the w*<ird n^piired is not doiihtfiil. 

I conclude that the original had V - tva (or ^ - tva ; 
lifdaw, Xo. IR). 

14 . mbharae. No doiiht sambhavmr would ho a }>ossiblo 
miding ; hut Massoti n^ail %harn^ and the won! mmhhuni, 
**e<pnpiuent/* “means/* gives a suitable sense. On rva see No. 

15. ngri(gyr<t f)pm^(tmya. For <i the copies present an nn- 
inUdltgihUf form, whicli sK'ins to contain a y. The pra might l>e 
infh and the catp fHTiia|)s vtim. Wr have a siiflicioncy of parallels 
t«> prove that the idea intendi^'i is that conveyer! hy the. wonl 
agrapratynmia^ and we are free to ebrnuw K'twrvn i\v»» 
HUpiKisitinns : either there hn%s U^en » misreiultn!; of te/n;- 
pmenmm (confusion of ya and At/i lieing easy), ijr die ;rj!icr.p:it»n 
hud eiiiployrsl a synonym. |>osssihly ayrapnirayi^ - 

in which the second inemljcr had ihcr (rare) si nst' of ‘‘ inhnte 

share **. On ffgsfm s<>c ladow (Xo. 18). 

17. As regards the Ja.4 double »yml>ol in the facsimile. U 
plainly is a dittograph for the h which comes at the l^egiuuiug 
of the line. Possibly it accounts for the miiisuig after 
kuHalamUk. 

IH. The inscription Uung wrtiteo w'itli a pen, we art* iwepan.'il 
to find in the forms tbo characters nftserablanms to tb<w of 
tho early documents mm Central Asia; and ti|)on a rcfefcnc»> 
to Profeimor Rapson*s plate in the Actet du XIV* Cd^tigrcs 
InUmaHtmal des Of ientali*^ (4 fceemblanct^ 

e»g. in the for^ to ft Witt Wtually bo K 
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apparent. Thie omliolclene me tn it« 0 (pnfe an <1 in the horiconUl 
stroke attached to the nght of rr and tv in 1. 0 (Noa. IH, 14 
atiove) and |)orha|w to (A^i iii 1. 1 (No. ^ aliove). The mark ta 
indeed differently placed and ih also not hlanting ; but wo might 
i>\{)ect ^’ariation in detail. A reference to the name piatcf and 
p. 221 will explain the alternative nm ami mmn in No* 0 : on 
aggra (No. l*‘l)8i*e Epigraphia ix, p. 112. 

Accordingly, inaerting inarka of vowel length and oimm. 
and iionnaliziiig the iiaaala wo arrive at the follon iiig 
reading and int4Tpretation of the inscTiptitni 

). 1. n[f]//ictriipAci/i/ii 20. 4* fntfsit 

A tifrln f/uAf/iii/i 10 vhnuuipiut }mt 
/ » [/ ]//«! ( Hi a 0 pi 1 Ai r i ivi( iii ) ni ja va i/i/ » [ //i ] la # 

t^i( i/t]f//itii/nniitYntt navalutnutrnti 

I 2 **hwf kNM(lamttirnn | 

ika - vijja - • dhnrmn • khaf iMHlhiHvaia- 

j>r<rr((ia(i/r(tmi| i/i] nirvannMnphhanif* 
iJtttuOii n[^m/>mc(fi;i.4rr(r/i]. 

Ill tlu \ear 2H, <111 the 10th day of the iiioiith 
V|ir)}ai<>H <111 that date was «*ti*<hriiied a ivlic 
in the sfttpti Krijn\{it (in a niyal stupa) hy the 
n/frfi4<rri#<iAvr Sntpghiiniitia Through this at ore 
of i^KsI works, in the hips<* of thesi* qiialities 
\\<»fldly knowledge, anil merit, may tlie 

iilir* of the B«MlhisattMi Is* a provision for 
XiiMitia, and may a principal share [of the 
mint thereof] fall to the king/’ 

*rhM tenoui of the iiiHcrtpiion being for the nioat pnit 
eoiiiimm foini, iind the king's name lieing iiniiieniioned, 
the iiiter<*st is here concentrated in the date. That 
tin* era employed is the same an that cxemplifie^l 
111 the Wardak itiscriptioii of the year 51 (now edited 
by Mr. V. E, Pargiter in Kpiffn^phin Indim^ vol. xi, 
pp. 2il2 sqq.) will hardly be oontested ; arid this is, of 
course, the era of the reign of Kanifka. Accordingly, 
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this record fumjehes evidence for the rule of the 
Kanifka dynasty in Hidda» n place about 5 miles to the 
south of Jalalabad, in the 28th year of their era. 

Concerning the language of the inscription the following 
points may lie noticed : — 

1. The spelling is, as is eharactertstic of Knsban inscriptions, 

highly Banskritic : thus (a) the three sibilants are distinguished : 
(/») there is no loss of single intervocalic consonants, except that 
ua and ye apiiear as e (thus apelaesa » apeldyasa) and intervocalic 
hh OH /i- even j is pn^served ; (c) intervocalic tenues are not 
softened to inedias except in the cose of thilhti (which ot^curs 
also in the Wardak inscription and may go back to a hy*fonn 
^etumha) and in edena ; (J) conjunct con.sonanta are not assiinl' 
luted, except in the cose of >tth, kif>ch, st>tth, 

dy >jjt ty - cc, i.e. in cusivh involving a sibilant or y. 

2. In d(!clension and conjugation then< is nothing with which 
we are not fainiliar from other similar inscnptions. This 
applu^, for example, to the double locative singtihir (in and 
ammi)f the locative ( instniinontal) plural in -hi, and tht 
mtIuiI form hkavatu (insteail of hotu). 

8. As n^gards the? form narahirmiem (»f the acinal riaduiir 
should not lie ’karmih^fui)^ I am wot pre|wred to adnii? a los- 
of intervocalic k, Th»' matter is somewhat mtensliiig. n 
exemplitias a rather widt^spread phenomenon, nauu*I> . 
apfMrrnt early disapis^arance of sufhNal k, Tliis Is 
in the Mathura inscriptions (w-e the ixlitio:} m i 

Indtca, ix, p. 188), the Maoikiuln inscription (AVr;/y/jv-/\ ;>.rid 
elsewhere. As there is no reason to prosuptxise for k in ti:*.'* 
)Kisition a special destiny, it seems probable thai the fonu« .io 
Iwk to n tyfKi which ivas without the k, i.e. had for its 
ya and not ka : thus mdhamipgktya is not derivf^d from au 
earlier nuihdsdtfiyhika, but is a |»rallel, ami in typf^ a 
ancient, form. To this type l^elongs also atihahhilyfya ; m the 
case of forttis with a preceding vovrel other than i (e.g, pofkayc; ' 
prauflhaka) we may ix^cognise the influence of analogy. On this 
subject we may refer lo Professor Liidcmr* rooiarks in the Ilerltti 
Sitmnysberiehte for 1928 (BpigrapkUche iii), p. 991. 



TUI 

VOTES OV TVS EDICTS OF ASOKA 

Bv r. \V. THOMAS 
7. Mukha— DAkamvkiu 

f pHE phrase e/e m atiine ca bahukd nuikhA tlilnavirngani 
vyikjHiUlis^fte ca anyem bahukd inukhti (iiiaitc.) ddna- 
nVfffn/e HfydpHdh, occurriug in Kllar Edict VII VIII. <», 
is rendcfrcd by M. Scnart ** these ftiiictioiiaries and others 
are iny iiitemiediariea ; it is they who are occupied with 
tlic? distribution of my alms . . . (7 user ip / iotm dr 

Piyadit^i, ii, p. 97). and it is explaincnl (pp. 91-2) thiil 
the employment of the word mtt/r7nt is similar to that of 
dram in the sense of ** ineatis*' (sefuirate Orissa Edicts, i. B). 

Euhlcr. in his edition of the Pillar Edicts 
I'luUra, ii. 245 adopts the translation ** Iwth these 
and many other chief officials are octnipicnl with the 
distribution of gifts’* (p. 272b siiggtrsting in a note that 
mnkha either lias itself the s^Misc (given in the lexicons) 
of “ chief " or stands for the adjective of which 

that is tin* onlinary denotation. 

'riiere are certain passages in the Arthamintra which 
-negrst a in<Klitication of these views ; they are as 
toliows 

< I 1 e. 22. p. 57 : 

" Li't hint Htation «]ephftntit, bwsp, chariolB, wnl foot iindur 
a plural letulcrsbip: for with plural leadership the>' 
arc through mutual fear not lialtle to disaflMition 
from outside.” 

This pnimgo ini{rht be held to confimi the opioion of 
Biiliicr, since we aetoaliy appear to hiive the word 
inukhya in the required sense. But other passagCH w'ill 
correct this impressiou., 

JIMS. I9IA. 
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Xtrm os THE EDICTH Or ASOKA 


(2> c. 27. p. 70 , 

“ Lot biin (the kini{) Arnuuio his olficisb’ fiinciionii iindor 
many hcndu an«i m uoti*|i€innaDcriit.** 

The w?iiJie of •• loader ” %H here Mlill pootfiihle, hut lew 
{HThiiaAtve. 

d) c. :i4. p. Oft: 

Tm^vnn^ii^ ^fwwrt 

<• 

*‘The triiHic tii botiie*{iro<1itco<l royal iiierchAndisc he 

4n|H!nnt«mflont.) «thou]fl plare tinder a sinj^te bead ; 
that in fomitti under 

( 4)^ I hid. : 

«rnrt^t^; i 

** l^et the tilt peri nton4lent<< of im^rrhandisii* d«|xwil th** 

rf.*nli%e«l by the inerebandiitt* in a aiiiffitn: iU 

It wooiieij tes.H4*l having' tme bob' in the oriv.r.’ 

Ill the Iftitt pawnee it dear tlmt tfuihhff in.‘;uis 
** hrad " in the senm' not of ”I»‘afler *', hut. of ■' lif'iidinc; * 
or “ auiii '* ; anti it is liijjjhly prohahle that llie 5t;ime 
shnnlfl Iw roco^ni»(?d in the preredin^ p.issa^e aNo. Thi" 
flirt hor that, in the two pnrcedin^ instanc« s th^■ 
p,<*uipimuilH tttfhiivnukhtftt and >rnH'arn»X'hi/*t lif we art* ni*t 
tu'timily to reiwl /n^i/iwiniiMaand anrh.f m Arr in>t to 
reHolv»*i.l Mittiply into an<l 4- v./ 

re^ipociii’ely, hut ahotild Ikj re^ardeii as derived hy the 
Niirtix from Ifiihnninkhjti and fk<imnkhi (naturasiy w'uhniu 
aiteratioii of irieiininj'). In the is, t^tKv 

where the phniiiie HI^I in explained hv the 

MiUik^itnl es meaiitiig that ** ilif? fining :^hoiild W piactnl 
under a ainj^ie head official mnJchya would, of oAmrse. Va- 
metrically unauitabtoi 

The exact, foi^co of in\Mm in relation to aoc^umts may 
Ijcat tx^ reatiaed by;, taking note o£ ita ecirrclaitve, whteh 
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jktriiM. TI 1118 . in tli«' {c, 14. p. 90> the 

vHrioUH simrcK*ii of n^veiiiio atv driailrti with the luidiiicMi 
T«T1 W<Vt»C **lhe.st? aiv the UmIv «»f re\einie*\ Aiul then 
a few hetuliri}«s are miiiiiiietl up hy tlie phniKo 
‘ thew are the heavia of n^veime"; Miiiilarly we have 
It may are«»riliiijjly U:* Mi}';;[esfe<i that, 
when A'iitka sayn that his Ixniittii^s iii%‘ Ki]{N*rintemh^i hy 
many ** hires " i^mulha h** 4h.s\s not iiienii evaelly " many 
leaders" ur iiiniiy iiileriiitHiiaries hut Minpiy that the 
Work should U’* in many d«*parlineiits ' or under many 
ditlerent itlHeials.' 

The^word </<f mnn u (/err has eiirrftilly disouHsts) 

hy il. Senait {Jouruaf .fsiWo/ur. M-r. viii. tom. xv. 
pj‘. I of 4». win* has riled the iitiiiierous iiiseriptionH where 
it orrii!> M. S'liart remarks that it diH‘s not iippeiir to U* 
•’iii}»!i*y*’«| in efuijunelioii with the name of the ohjeet ijiveii 
ias in Ihthlut, ete. ), hut that olherwisi? hi* olwerven 

n«* diMiiiotion iti meaning fmin </<uef simply, .Since the 
expression iViunrl in inseriptirais ii|sVii c^hjerta to which it 
refers the ihmariiii lase and the Maiiikinla cylinder), 
as well jv*ssih|y otherwise (e.<r. in the iiiscrriptioim of the 
yciirs t*S ami 102 and in those of Zeda nmi Shakardnrra ), 
we •Mine t snp]>ose the meainti|; to U* " n*present alive " 
**i' the eift Mvhieh iusolf iiii^ht l*e elsewhere). Hence it 

ems ••*'>? to lecopiiae a nieiv synonym fm* r/dwo, 
a misappli* atioii of a' le<*hnirnl term. '* pift d**partinciit/’ 

• ;^ift h»»adinu:. ' “ pft mToimf /' under whtrli the donation 
Would recorded in the acrotitiis of the inalitiition 
V*t'netitcd. t )r is it. afl^r all. the iiisr'riptkm itself ? 

8 . Pa LicK)t)fi a — Pa r j hodii a 

hi Kock-Kriict V the phmae rlhatjinmtmtthikmdtd . . . 

viyapa^ in preaented 

* An anAlcjfCHUft RMMiaiitg may 9uil p. 389, 1. 14 : 

- ■ > _ - ■■»■ - ^ ^ 

iw^jpuij ipwn i 
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hf thi diObfWt tmnkm with nevmi vaitaftioii^ m 

Oimur; . « • dkaifmawMUmm aparitodhaiftt (m M. 

Semri in J.Am» viii, xii. p* 815) . • . 

KbnW : ... dhatfmayiitdye apaiibotikdue . . . 

Hhnhhmgnrhi : . . Mramayutasa apalibadhe . . . 

Mtambm: . . . dhranutyuta U»'*ta$a) apahbodhayf . . . 

Pbaali : . * . dhaytmaynidyr apahhodkAye . . . 

M. Senari (i, p. 143) tranHlab^H **Ui n*niow nil ol)stArl«*f« 
in the way of the faithful of the true ri*li;'ioir'. and 
Buhler (ZDMO. xxxvii, p 2C!), Epftjrtsphhf ludun, li. 
p. 468) ** with the removal «>f olwtneles atiuAi*^ i»i\ 
loyal otieH'\ 

The Meaning aa^ti^pioil to nUni''# *if 

olmtarleH," ia held (Seiiait i |» 127. n pp 137 c<» U 

jtiHtitieil hy the oxpreHMioii oAoiomi/ar/f/WAo 
oiistadea, ffc iiiipri«Mintii( nt in s< paiat* Ivhn lot* iMi.iu i 
and Jaujtaila, Atiii hy tli* eniployint nt o) tie* wurd pn* 
IhhUm ill Uh* Pull ram >11 it is m>t unroiiiiivtii Tm 

the \av\a\\l Hnhh i do* s not i.iil Mon 

hut M Senart had «i]irnd> itmatkfd u|*oii it .iml hid 
|ioilitrd to the ronhriiMtton iuriiis»}«d (!• *»/ » 
#/.#///ro(///i) of .S|iah!>i/i: Mill \jtho»i;:*i tJ .-h « • M| , 

nnio^rd hy llir l.if* i and mo** iMiffrt ♦ » 

/lod/ioiH. Smart Jouru 'tif m '•‘Jo \ i 

dh* Kuhlrr) M .S^umrl s ^ - 

a tiirii* iniHiintin^ in tin toinv n if 

iih<**n\ed« for fh* woid pdtpMpit » ^ * *•,* 

without a iimaniti)^ in tin* M 
h th*irf«rr demands n djsr*»|HM40i 

'riie foiiii pi}upni>**9 d^>«H m4 ^ i % 1 

f»Ms im at |>M"<*‘nt Ihit it has : ♦ , j i* v 

|iiiHri\iM} to «s, ahpjt; With the r']* » »- f. , , 

111 ihr IhiddhiHt J^anskiii woik’* e^mpwd h) » > » 


* *s# til I^kh. }|t m* 4 
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hM («d. BanditU ia BihUMtm JudiJWWt 

t. St Pateiibaiil, 18i7<*190S). I eite Um |WMtii 9~> 

(1) fk. 50. IL 14^15 : S^ramati^tMm ; 

“ They •ORagp that DodhiMltvA in tb» AmirB (or dnlrArlmmii 
of seniei* (or * buiinm *) . norvior ui inditpMifUibly to 
In» undrrUki^ii by a llodhiiflittvii/* 

1 2) |> 100.11 0 4 Sitr^ tflliartntljmtvriltnirtifAi 

yr wlfii^a u f i Hff u v i io ft ign w atu i 

**U< tiiUst Iv rfiriK*«t in tlio laa of lUiiblha, ailh a mini! 
<1»i\ and iiiislit tl4Ktri>UH <if tlio laa.*' 
p 10*1 ]} 12 lit 

Wfqfai?rvuf«rji> . . . BmnmiiT : • 

to ac4|Uij^ition ih full of the* ilr^in* of niaii> 

<h s (or of man> anxiolit^’^ 

til IP lOS 0 tho MIII14* toxt 

>frflT «?T JBPfT Ttt Bifum I 

* Hf tM*r n»'*ik oth**iH of iddoro, ba\ing doiolopcMl 

I in thi* incantationM of doiiirc (nr ‘ wdf 

•ixM I t4on * 

» ") F p l''i» I Itt *K»i7omiiifi/i-#of/nf# 

inifTf wfrtpfiiwift 

W b4i\in}; hevibd dharwias boitig grwnl) for (or 

* d«H|ru OhI b\ ) the life of desire ” 
f» I p 2io il s ft PtfttiPufntmnytfffivM • 

OU WTa i fe gf UTB U W- 

fiq g y u a f BiH Bnm amwovrg: i 

iM 1 1)4 CAM* of external Ibtngs also whai is iinstriirk, 
tin-trikable, not duilttri«d h> aliai m oonnectpel aith 
(•d4mr« iM'iMtrahle aith tha itatimr of a holloa , that h 
CA} h<«l the exkrnal ether substance.'* 
lit the inipHeatioii of desire ia self 

« vidont and it eugReata at once ati etymology rotineeting 
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the woril with the rryd ffrdh. U ii"t t.-ik*- us 
to diiwrover that th*- word a**tu;iily <»criu's 

with ideiitiettl in the hiiynvttiinm 

II. 9-10): 

^ i lW^ TIWT l l I 

** Now I ftin kwnly of honn- life ain’t attached *n 

the w«irhl/’ 


l\ditjniltiha is amirdiii;4iy a iVakrit as|M rt ot ywi/ ■ 
tfrd*Ui4t ; iind, since the iiorriiul noun from (he i<<«i '/ro7> 
is tjnrtlhit, is a ivforiiiatioii it(K>fi t he hasi> oi 

jHdiyudtlhn, 

Wimt, then, of tho Pali ^ktHyydhn > For this form 
also, with the meaning ** ouinivorotiH greed", ia offered 
hf the (with gedha, 1059, 1136, and 

Mia. Rbjra Davide, BuMkvA Pi^yehatogy, p. 277). If w« 
were tempted here to aimpeet a misreading, we should nt 
once be restrained by the fact that the MahdvyxUjKdH 
supplies a correct BtiddhiNt Sanskrit eqiiivalent in /Kir<- 
gre^Uui, No doubt, the participle jkiligiddlm will scKim r 
or later come hi light* But we have alit?ady snffich-iu 
evidence to convince us that llm history of the wonis with 
which w'o are dealing is truly representfxl by the following 


scheme : — 

parigj^ddhax^ 


jmlifjuddha-^pf'i I iV;r>rf h j . 
jtaUffiddha-^jmiiged iut. 


Linguistically this history presents a jvajit of ; 


hir it shows that under sonic circiiinstanccs ih? ehauL:*' 


r to i or u n?sp<!ctfvely wm not ihu- to (ht- 

of a guttural (or labial), as has sometiine^ Lh-h thoui^iat 

but ia originally a matter of dialect. 

The existence of th€? woid Unng thu^ 

amply evidenced, il remains to }iK|uire t>>nfendng it? 
Appropriateness in the phras4*of the Edict. Now wc mu-i 
take note of the (yH that the word -r 

dhnrmayukta Inis U'cn showTi to denote, not '' ttie fatthtu! 
of the true religion*’ or "my loyal ones" hut “the 
* The unoomiiottiided Hr ef 
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* of \ ’ix* ^^*r forU vi-iHiirah iK'jwrlnionl ** 

\ I nd, .1 \x\ ii. |iji. -M : .UiAS. lOOS*. |n 407; 

1013. pp. 3 n 7«3M : oy Prof«‘xHtir in liis 

arsif^* A/" ' iii. |>. Hi*i'lili 

1JU3. Nv*. liiiK Tin* Muroui- 

•»//'/* *' with 11 >if\v ii)few*iKv of 
t:ri ril I or V‘if .s»'t‘kin"i <»n th<* ptirl nf th<* ♦?/#(! 

V. ill st/cH :i]K>ri itis|H*rti«»ii to Ih* iinrxeeptioimMiv 

'I’lii'*. IhiWi vrr. is not all : it apfH‘ar« alst> that tho mmiso 
of "a)AS<*nc*‘ »if <*hstjw*lt*s ’* is no }oiio«t ; aiul 

this IIS flirt In r of Uu- ditlirulfy of i‘\|»lainiti]f; h«iw 

ihi* nieniiinj^ '* olistarh* wliicli is iiaitMnl siipiMirtrcl hy On? 
Puli Dictioiiiiry* iHrcaine MuoIuhI to the word |Ki/iW/irt. 
a compound of budhf ** to be aware/' with the prepoeitiori 
jpari. We might find an iutennediary in ^ etceiiump^on 
^ caution ; Init an examitiaiion of various {laiuiages 
suggestis another cotiiwe. Tii PaiiKlidirs edition of the 
Jdtak<t^ vol ii. p, Sh5, the oeiiti-iice 

SilvtUihifjtnn kira ufhiJUikii ohifa- Uvr gh4MrdvdM-) 

jmUafiiiriMftM myijtUielrxi SaUhu dh4tninui‘ 
fiVs<i/{{nn eknix* ra vicamnti 

ch'arly tneiins that 

“ In >ni\asH five hundrDtl 9tfHlwko<, having devolvisl upon 
llu^ir childitai and wives the iv/ir.? of home (or of 'home 
s|nmt their limo away hsteiiiiig to Uit? Master m 
I it ion of dhariiia". 

Furih**r. in the Xrftiinthimna (»m 1. Hardy, p. 80), the 
senloiuv ^jiiUha punfMhavo, i^dtha indilnnlhu tfnitha 
i*9tiha ptiriffnUhannm seems well to Is'nr 
the muJering where rebirth K there is anxiety, when? 
anxiety is, there is exertion *\ Aeeordingly st is with 
a sronso of eoTiviction that we find a Htirinesc scholar, who 
would havt* A traditional feeling tor the proper nuance of 
meaning, rendering palibodlui simply by ** worldly cares'* 
o/ JSiuUBkMt PkUomy^y, AbhuViamiruUiha* 
su/if/n/i^r., tr. Sefawe Zmi Autig, 1910, p. fi9)L 
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Thin i.H not, how^v**r, by any inwins tlic* whole ‘^tory. 
A eomimriflon of the in the Vtnnya v.hich 

exhibit the coinpoiirirJ will show^the folh'win;^ 

rievelopfiient of iiieaiiiii^: (1) refb-etioii ", vk/Ao 
vinlcnhnynUhdifn ( Piirt%‘iini, xii, 2 ; cf. I*af. Ixvi, I, l\xxiv. 
I, Hhkni-P&c. vii, i ^); •*re.H|>eol of extraneous 

eonMideraiioti " «& Skt. a/*eA*.^i. hence olMaele ", Av ,•«///•» 
fttdihuddho hoii (Pic. xv. 2, xlix, 2); <*Ji ‘‘ resjxs ’ of 
someth ififi; waiitirij;; "saSkt. akdhkffti, hence *'clfiiin rom- 
jMdihiidilhnnli fCulI. vi. 10. 2, Pac. xvi. I ). or 
"" Unim/MddMKlhn (Mahilv. vii. Jit; cf. Rhys Davids. 

Pi7»a,va Tejci^, ii. p. 157 ii., and note in the pas-sage the 
uccitrrenee of the wordb mpekkho and lUd, expectation "). 

Unforttmately^the new remleringa abaence of anxiety 
ete., foF apalib&dha iM^^ to apply to the paaaage under 
eoiMnderatloii llafdly^ more aaiiafactorily than does the 
tneatiiftg ^'afaeence of ohataetes’*; and this is the more 
noticeable as in the following (adjacent) phrase, barjidlin- 
nabaddham pafividkilndif^ apnld»ndhaye mokhdye, it is 
quite appropriate ; it ie again appropriate in the separate 
Oiimt Edk where okaemdpalibodAa, minceessary 
anxiety?*: dluism^^palikiU$a, ** unnecessary distress/' 

are depr^eeabed iii dealings of officials with the people 
of the city^tfae people are not to l>e disquieted or 
dt8ire88od*\ but there is to be a reguhirity uf hnvfn! 
adinimstration (sooMiya). Shall we, then, sup^w^se that 
the Oirnar text, which correctly employs the twt» sindlar 
a'ords in close conjunction, has been exceptionally faithful 
to the author's ttieantiig, wfaeress in the orher 
the apaliyodha has been iissimilated to the eoittigtious 
? Or iinist we ascribe a confivsiou of the two 
wonls to the aiithf»r himself, and by consoi^tienco to the 
usage of his tipic ? That the latter suppos^ition has 
HOinething in its favour will appear from a FCTnsjHx^timi 
* In view of Uie fmet that a few linos aljetw 

here **nt]a«tioe «l ofMueol diisM 
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<»f liio jia>^vap*s. iiliviuiy cito<l and t*f rtTtaiii Tin* 

fat-vs limy U* iliiisirau^d in a taUtihir form r- 

rr/yr»f//ii» 4U iisfij^thitniho (Vinaya^. 

ii! iiraKiiiHiJujir/ift. (JAlakaK 

*v.!. #jf>. kithtni., k'UuifK i’uU ihifu' Mih^ tlr4.v fki/t- 

■ Nik. i. 00'. ^K'w^^\Mihnila|uiitho.p.:)KS). 

. . . 

Lt • nhj . - vhtt jrjsa • rtnthan • yaitra putuM»hrv4t\ tatthn 

inniho, thtftha jkthMho, 

Nik. If 00^ Uttthii jhinituHhdn4i iNHti 

]Mikiinii,iH). 

U(hi . . . tiiaxo it/ufjtfo tisutto iip/ui- 

ijudtikam , . . ayam tiefpsititf tiUhito apalthuddha 
bdkya 6kAiadkiUuk (MiiindAptAhOf p. flHH). 

Munneeayi). 

Thaw pMmllds show so oxtondyo ^ of 

sppliestion in to the two wonted snffieioDt to 

excuse the itiditer of the edicif if he foiled to disiingumh 
theiiK But still there arc certiiin amsidemltons to lie 
set on the other aide. It will Ih^ obaerv<*d ilmi the Pali, 
in which the aiiiiiiarity of the two words is less over-- 
powering (jmliffedha and fMdihfkIha), rierhaps does not 
confuse them; for the sense of "wicsire** or “greed” it 
reserves the former, wdiile the IiiIUt is confined lo that of 
' trouble anxiety ”, or” claim It is only in the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit that the ether is cnlb.fl “fnw fmm greal”. 
wJuTcas ill the Pali it rt^mains “ untroiiWwl”, "calm”. 
*rbc confusion, therefore, is on the .side of the dtab*cts 
which change r to «. and could not Is* nscrilied in the 
writer of tli«> original MAgadhi text. If, therefore, the 
confusion was realiacd (as ap]H*ars) at Stiahliaxgarhi 
and Manscbm, we do not find it unnatural (even iritv 
s|>ccmN c of the similarity of jfo and ho in the Kharoijitlif 
script); Avhile its abseoce at^Girnar is all to the credit 
of that careful text and scarcely consonant with a 
supposition of tlie original author’s error. How, then. 
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arr ivc to arvrourit ifjr at Kha.-'i asr*! I>: t»!li ' 

%v« liuty that it is * to 

know t«f 4 j iiairh : hut at w*r may O’litai k tiiar th** 

iiiiHuii(l«*i*Mtah<iin^ is in tli**M* two tra^rs iu«*r*' 9 
than fl.vfwIuTf!, Miifr** it hjw* a!>o i*** 

]»rf,*ceflinj; UhnyniuitfHidnani, into ilhoimiHtiynfatft, a 
hiiHicteiil iticlirAiioti that llio »en^* of tht; 
not undf»r»tood. 

On the whole the probability aecms to be tlial Uie 
original teat ia beat repreaented hy the Qimar veiaion. 

iUtp^ing tm Umii pcUigMa have taken note 
of a point of lingttirtie intereel. A eccond matter of the 
Haiiie nature aritieH in connexion with the tero wordn 
jointly. In ImHIi we have evidence of the I (for r) 
outtiifie the MAgadhi uphere. namely, at ^hahi>A^giu'lii aTxi 
Maneelira. Thsa rettiindH u.s of the fact that an aHiniiy 
between an Indian I and th«' giitrtnalM ami lahiaU (lit re 
y and 6) ia a faintlinr idta to com|Mruti\r 
A tiiore general inU*r<*'*t attaehe.n to f:i^t 
Ihiddhiaiii Ini#* in a t^^hnical rxpr»->*4iM!i fnr 

the enrm of (hty %yorhI, ivhirJt Chn>li»uity 
under the term fiipiy,pa rov fiiotro^. 

We have now apent perhaps sSiithcient tiim* in tli" 
coiiipau}’’ of poliyoflhn and palihadha ’, h»; ihr rciuh r 
will admit that a ratle r large anVj complicated 
lay behind (he variation of a ronsonaut in iIm* (orn;ir 
trst.- 

iK ASVASA VisV ASf ka 

The words last disc iiMjifti may remind ns rha? if;-* »(*.•,» 
<»f *' coiiifort ”, " conij>o.sure " fn^f^dom ?V*m anshf^ 
plays a roiwidernUe part in lh»? Buddhist >ysTenii. Th 
th*» Ahyvtfanf-nibfy*t e^EpnindH (a, pp. ir *2 H) a 

* Darlriiltire. '^VS 

Wi»«*k«a'tuift«l, AfomL p. 

■ Thi? rending jv%hffoii^ was drfemliisd hf sJf. 5 A. 

ISCKl. Aitd Miclicinoa.^AO^i. xyni, itti r^i <. 

the bnsv* of » deriveiion ftotii ^ cir 
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t*{ four and in utioilur »iv. j»j>. IS 4 -r») 

it in t*!it|i!. iiic:ii!y s 4 »id — 
i S'tiui iiSStlHh^ 

I. >Ani, U iii;; coiuix^sid with iht* uiU*riiiO!tf coiti|X^ur«\ 
t«;« it A iiLtrfrm luidiUj; to colli |N)Sims and tllcnMit 
1 M-am niy du^rirlos.** 

Si in the nihi^a tii» p. fiOt — 

na hi $0 liyasmd tihamnummyt 

akukaa* ^ 

^*For miMly His Rsvsmios hsi nol in 6^ 

ssqulfsd a eoitttMMd eonfideaes/* 

In this latter ptuumge we to delect a tentlency In 
a tranaiiion from the idea of cotiiixisiire to the ipiito 
proximnlo conception of "aeltletl wtivictioii **. 

Ill ttie Edicts of A^Mika, wheit* forma frrnii the verb 
art‘ jsrvi'val times n'conleil isee M, S#*imrt’s index), 
1 do 110$ trace any lechtiieal applietilitni ; the Kynoriyni 
tiumifiijn**. ' iin«lis«|uieted.“ neeiinin;;; in the vicinity, 

ivinainv in tie* same ^pll••n• of id«*ii-H, Ihit it is jKfrhaps 

Worth while to notice that niiotiter c(»iii|HiniHl i»f jfrviw. 
namely. »i.y#y/s. is ««iiiplt,»\ed in the Sariiath 

i*d. ri’ofesjrfnr d, I'Ji. Vo;jel in 
viii. pp. lihJ 72 . esj>. I 7 (>i with the meaning; of pnidiiciiix 
f.ihiiliai i; \ . nr certainty, in re;*ard to a d<K:iinieiit. 

IiiseriptioiK »*f other provciiiiiice ^ive e\ hleiice of 11 
>peeial applieation of « term derived from vntran-. Thiw 
iv which is several iitnes found tsoe. iVofessor 

T.tidei's. !,isi iff fh'^ithvn /nw/yrfioair supplement t<» 
/Cf^ftjntiJ4in Ittfiira, voJ. x — index) as the naiiie of an 
Mtlicial in the Btiddliisi order. Do we here recognize 
n ijtineral or a special aenae ? Is the vfJvtmiJM an 
»*\}rt>niulcr of texts, a confirmer of faith ? Or ia his office 
siinpjy that of rottsoUng |H;nions in troahle M Against 

^ The fcHnuT suits belter llie eemiioaiHl with n ; sncl in both 

tho. '1 eiplsanlhin. 
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the former MUp{Nj«itton we may net the fact that the 
hiiNtiteaa of iiiHtriictioii wcHihl more pn>hably Ijelong to 
another official, who ia entitled Martnakaihika, j|ex- 
|Nitiitdf*r, or narrator, of dhamia/* If we heaitate to 
la«lieve that the Buddhiat order appointed a a|>eciiil 
hnither to mliiiifiiiiU^r cotiiwdatioti, it ia opportune to 
remenitM?r that diapellin;; tforn>w/* wa^ 

the topic of a claaa of writiiiga — an example exiata in the 
'rniijiir, nHcrihed to Aillva^hoMi; in the Harff*trariln of 
IMtta the Itiiddhiat recluse fHv^jtkartnnitm is iiiipton*<l 
to conHoh- the w'idowcd and afflicted princess Kajyasri 
mmucitaih with the ctisUaiiar^* conM>la< 

tioiia/’ cathul nli»o in another fiaasaj^e MtlcdirnwynuofMiya , 
** lie will j'liide our pious sister iuU» the path of wisfiont 
hy the ps)d words of Sui^ata. which pierce the iniwl-s of 
sorrow, and hy his own wise comi>M»Is, illiistiiited with 
apt exaiiipics and weighty with varions sacred texts ’ 
( Tratislaiion, p. 245). 1*lic ascetic Huhsetpjently ( pp. io-t- 7 ► 
coiiiplica in a pathetic address. We may reiifein!s»r that 
in Latin also we have the Conmiotio, l^sed, no d^>iil>t. 
ii]ion aoftie (ircek model. 

An intcri'sting discussion mi^ht l>c made concendufr 
minor literary s|)t>cies in S^inskrit which are hanily 
noticed in the hisl^irics of the literatwrc. But I jnu<! 
.surrender the aiihject U> Professor Liiders. who. I niKiei 
stand, has long had in manuscript an ailleie ihaiing with 
it, and t<* whom, imlctHl, the first recognition of :.h*' 
4Sfumkrit iSoivto/wWaixj., or is due (ZDMth 

lvtti,pp. 707-14). We may, however, instance the Kpistie 
<e.g. the ftuhHUkha of NKgArJttiia). the letter (M:ha\, the 

KrieiidH Counael {tfUopad^ in Sanskrit and a tjuite 

different type-^-in Pali), and a species of the latter, the? 
addreaa of advice ^nd exhortation to tlie young (an 
example in the Kddambart^ ed. Peterson, i, pp. 102 s.p{., 
tranalatiofi by JUjliMi Ridding, pp 78 \ ; aW t'ne 

parody. 
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10 . Samsara>'a 

In SAmAtli ISdict cliiiMrcivenHi by Mr mui 

excellently etlilei] in Epiantp/iut /iif/im (viii, pp. liitS 72» 
by PrufcKHtir Yc^I llie yietiienca* 

hrditti C4t ihii hf)l ImvA tt 

mkhtiil 

iiii» lieen Irntiisliiied lut foliowh : — 

Not only hA 5 tiuch an cxiict ifeeti laid clown (by me) for >011 
that you xhoubl miietnlnT * So lx* it ! * " 

Hen* the word rnttfinttiltiwt liiwi with the ecuietirmicc* 

of Professor Kern and Dr Bloch, iv^^anhsl as cf|iii valent 
to MntJfituuMna. ** n*nieiiibranee/‘ an «*(|Utitit)n (o which in 
itself no objection can U* taken. Nor a^nin. in there 
anythiiij; not consonant with *Sanskrit atyle in tin* 
cNpnvssioii de]iO!iiu*d. or laid up ( in nnmiury 
What first arouses a siispicioii is the iim* of the 
Words VAvi dpi. ' itii eiliet like this/’ which 

seems to denote a sc'coiid copy nf the edict ; and this 
sfispici«'>n i*i ixmtii'iii(*d by the iiiiiiiediiitely siicccHHliii); 
s**ntciice 

fivjtf! r'f hptm hetiintm civr tipisak^ina^nhknffi mkhijkUha, 

*■ And jin evjietly similar edict you arc* to detswii in the vicinity 
of the upiM4ka4t.** 

For el»‘arly tbo rcndcrinji; But \*ou must also lay down 
exaetly smdi an edict for the iay*iiieiiil)cra *' disro; 2 [ards not 
only the Uam , , . h^imm me, but alao the meaning of 
fnatihini, and is inappropriate to the status of uptlmikn. 
This is really decisive : the mr/usi^cttui tntiat lie a place, 
and the Hdrct is to be depoaiictl, or set up^ UieiM*in. 
It retnaiiiH to impiire what evidence can lie found as to 
tho fact and as to the dmnu^rbf the locality. Naturally 
we turn to the Vinaya, and wc are not long in finding 
{CnUavag^ja, vi, 8, 4* pp. 152*-3, of voL it of Profesiior 
OidenWrge edition of the Fiitapa) a pttaaage dealing 
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with nuifirtiM, • lie#!,** jtifjntu, chiiii***/ ' "U-rrarr s ’ 

in ili*: Vihara ami * - 

ietta kho pitna Mam*tij^n/i nhtird nmiUndakd hif:!t AimtjK 
ratpl . bluujHvato etam aiikaffi tiroctf$um . nnttjandtt t 
hkikkhave dhmh^ pagk^nojp pukutatii wtrakam ti . 
MpkM pkkafd koHiit bkilMU kirifanii mpajjttum^ 
y AMiitiiiMMisilf JtfMi mmAAIhiui* 

IhAt litni^ iCDiiiti» tike VihAnui wm wittioiit iemeiM, 
without appmctuw (f ). They reported the nrntter to 
the Bfeeaed Oao* I allow, Bhik^fiji, terrace, vestibule, 
anUfchanibf^ra. and coA'erHl ways. The terraces an* 
public* the lUiik^iiH are ashametl to lie down. I allow, 
Bhik'itus, ihoHo mafle with nia^ie with 

dwn (;>)/’ 

WImt ilu? mttpMtirtina ja floea not cb*arly a|>|w'ar : - l»ut 
iVi contwxtoti with the tetmet* (a/hnhtl \ve an* naturally 
tomiluletl of the MOintwwtmuoa of the Jain Tirthainkaras. 
which arc iltuHlrnlcd ami considcrcil in I>r. Muttoinaiin s 
" Miiiiatiircn /.uin Jinacarita ' (IhiesaUr Arclar, iv. 2, 
in lit) and in f)r. A- K. (‘iwaiiarsiftwainy s * Notes on Jaina 
Art*’ (,/fwrwo / of ludinn AHuml Iwln^try. xvi N<#. 127. 
1014). ImbMMl, tin* word is ^iv*-n \*y tb*' 

MithdvputftffUi <22-l. nn) next lo pnt'jhhih**!. 

The etyinolo^iy Wfudd eu<;«roM a plaw- for w.^ikin^^ 
a lobby. But then our thotij^ht.H turn to the t ‘mk i>i . or 
walk, wliieh in the cii«se of Buddha is tijfurcd at ?sa!Kfa ,as 
a triangular promenade.* Whether st udeiits of arehiteot ure 
wouhl W pre|>are<l to admit the p<>s^ihihly of Asiatic 
coniiexHUia with our e<telc.Hiaatica} fsliliccs. I am r^oi in 
II position to Kay — the researches of M. F\>uc!‘ifr amt the 
Centml Aniati diaeoveriea haA*e of late ycaiH f^pea-'A 

'• I had almost omitUMlfthf* hk^hlikUa^ ** to itw* vAti, tht* 

“^loop for the ffmro/* amt the i<^^s tor thf- 

ri'nam,** quail ** hat and coat stand 
® In Hauakrtt iho dlethmarina friv© tha mnm t*f ** marn " 

* 8ee Ml Foitoher'« .?V ^ p|s ^-t 
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iiKiijv iit'W ' »s<,irilinvs. lUw an al ]«‘asr inrtv K' 

S'-rlli :!k t3l<- '■i»»istoX‘N Ilf tiUI* :41l«l I'oiJi iJt'N. 

it will i* olisi-rVfMl ilicit in tli<* is tir|4nsihMl 

<»ri3y lla* aiMiikV <*f tin* wlirt, ilio lirfil M»nU*mv 

i\*latin^ 4*\piv«iaiy to a Satt^^ha of lihiksua (in I’ftulipiiini 
For tiie Cp^hi«, who pneaumaUy ant not lut 

ItvifiK in the Vihtaa^cw atany 
laeiiitieator amii{f ilie edict ate lobe ptovided 

Aocordiiigly»the followitij; translation may be pro|lofied ; 
III order that a similar edict may be within your reach, 
it haa been cicposiUnl in the ftrMiimmtfn. Do yon almi 
dcfKwii a aifititar tHlici within reach of the 

Tina same e<iict contains two otiier {SiiiitM of iiiteivsi. 
Till! txrst c^ntceriis tlie disfnickiii^ uf llie sehisiiiHtir hroth«*r 
and him two wliite i'«>)ies {tHhtfAnn tiutunti) in 

jilace of the monk’s yellow. This liraeikn* liiivinjx iilrefnly 
Inen ovidi-iieod fr<*m the Tali hy rrofessor Neuiiianii 
kDhjh**. rrans. ii, ji, ef. VuUn, v. 2J.2>. we need n<»t 

dwell upon it liere, 

Tiie sr cohd jHUiit 1*^111 eotiiiexion willi tlie tnl<»rptet.*itioii 
of llie Words rf fiiiil *’ t nisti jmI I filltl 

a diffienity in foUnwinjr the editor and olhetH in holdin;; 
viinl these pr« moll need ly caiiMitive fomis can hiinlly have 
a eausjitive meaning;”. In the a|iiir»st identical sentence 
»*f t?»e Hniinath haiiet llic form employed is a ii«m-cnnHnti\e 
I r fiM /»/". The wortl is one which enjoys a Inj^h 
f,»r difticiilty. and to which, Miici! donhia are still 
cnt* rtained hy H»ine acholara, I trust to Ik* able to rc^ciir in 
a further tiistalmoiit of these notm 

In this jiarticular iniici, however, there acem to laj 
iriounds f»»r a clear decision. For what ia tlie wde atihj«M!t 
the rescript ^ Kxpulaton from the Satpgha. wo anawer, 
<'11 grounds of schism, ami publication of the decree to that 
ettect. Hf»w, then, ia the matter intrmluetxl / Whoso, 
Hhik^n or Hiiifcatiuh divides the daipgha, he ia to lie 
at rayed in bright robes and*--^tidt^iaaei 
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to In 1 jiim wbidi ii noi n raUeneF (of idoo 1 c»» 
AvOmy Wbon we meet the verb mvtmy et the end» 
After M inlervel of a few linee^ een we teeist eoneloding 
the edict (partly in Agreement with Dr. Bloch) as follows 

difatah ea iuphdia 1 f^ dkdk tavaia ptvdtapdiha iupke tUma 
vtyanpanena. Bern * mta mv€$p kofavimwu etena 
tnyaijipanena tnvdmpaydtkd. 

**Ae far as your admmistratioii extemls. you are everywhere 
iifjoo this intimation 'anil withoiil further onlen, 
cf. JIIAS 1911, p. 2)01 to o\|iel. Likewi^H* in all the 
distnctH of the forts [of local chiefs, whose inti rniHliao) 
aeoottiitH for the douhle causative la/lidpav >ou an* 
uiNin this mtiiiiattoii to miuin i xpiiKion.' 

II U»il\ 

III OUI lllHI'llHHIOII of th( WO|#i »t ullKII U is 

lepiniid as AHynon^tii of soiiif nrtteti»»n was 

oeeoMioiM<i liv the ir foi wheh two 

* vplAimtioiis weie |iio]H>inMiMi It inus* U thii 

we imvo ovet IfKiked tli« siiiiplist and most sarisitii^ i\ 
all The foim fi»»in hut li »t»i /o 

in the H«*nse not of ihstiin hut t>t »ijKut \\» * u\\ 

ajf.iiii file th* • 

IT «tT*B«TW TTti: I iw wtlTB Ttitt 

(tr OIK (ltsi.Mi»'4<l ii'* a iriKhr shotUi • 
of the caravs’i o-t •) h •* 
should tnfonii l*it h«i»* » un a * x\i 
i \u nt of the I iravnn 

'flu *if iiie » ^j)l• s.)f»n * ft t > r 

//foo i iyanijitm no ul tin pncidinj i« % o 
the t« tide! /v»l »/ Hi ; js th* It h»H I s\ )> » \ 

III the Maine wav »ie < i all v man f 

IS a iniittei nf dti(< and sMi.ndvfV h riiri*^ * » * t 

a 
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THK BUSHELL fLATTBR OR THE tBIK HOB 1*‘AN 

No excuse nee<l be ofTered for further eunxidemtiou of 
the ancient bronxe in the Victoria ami Albert Mtiiietini 
which is known an the HtiahcH Itow'h ft»r there \h a 
luck of iiiforinatittn on the Mil«ject of (.'‘hiitvKe lm>fixej*. iiiitl 
anythin;' that is w*rilteu coti04*rnit4); thiH itarluMilar object 
i>* likely ta in htipplyitijiT t!i<* ilflicic^nry. IVofeKsor 

< files has ]x»itit«*4i out the tiiiMiitiner by wliieli n platter 
ifrau) has e«»iiie to U« known n% a U»wi. It luit t<H> late 
to nuiive ihf iHve*iN»ry eoiTerti»>ii as 1 have* done at the 
head of this article, and it ia lioirahle that future writei'K 
sIcMtid the com*ct Kii^IihIi tmiiie this p'nu. 

My r•■a.so|| for w*ritin^ concerning ll»is platt^'r is that 
diinn:; the winter «>f in IVkiii^, wdiile itenrchin;; 

in an old l*ook -store on Lindi Clian;;. I eaiiic arross a 
ruhhiii*: which 1 found to lie one of tie* Busliell platter. 
A-i far as conid U? reiiieiiifx*retl l*y the owner f»f the store, 
lids rn'nhin^;; came into his hands through the late Van)( 
!d '^han. a well-known c<ainoix^ur of a j;em*rati<»n aj'o 
and th*' intimate friend of I)r. Bitahell. Mr. Yan;i' was 
:i .Me«nijs,?itan o|Fu*iah a rare scholar and an atitliority 
iiffich ill *fr^*nalul hy the collectors of He Inni the 

vntris' into the palaces of the IVince.n ami waa alM» 
hy the hnp' rial HotlSf.*.hold Dl»|)artlt)eii|. in the elaasifiriitioii 
of art treasures. He was a chi>«aj friend of Prince 1, and it 
was doubt leH<% through him that Biishell aecuwl this platter. 
l-i in»."e 1 wa-s a can>fi}l cfdlector of hronxea and pictures, 
and ha.'^ left behind him a ropiitation for koentiewi iti 
deu?rting frauda* I have iic«n three picturcMi which 
Indonged to him attd they were of genuine mciit. He did 
not have a l«rge eolleeiimi of antique bronsea. and itiey 
/RAS. mi^. H 
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are now all scattered, Tuan Fang having secured a few of 
ilietii, which I have seen. This siuail nuiulwr of things 
from the collection of Prince I which has come to luy 
notice has C4>iiiirincd in my mind the truth of Uie opinion 
usually expressed in Peking art circles concerning the 
gocjd judgment and careful hahits of selection of Prince I. 
lliis platter, then, was oa'tied hy Prince I. a collector of 
gfxsl repute, it was known to Mr. Yang, a ke4*n critic 
(even if. indeed, it was not sold through Mr. Vang to 
l>r. Hushell). and it {MiKHeft into the Mus€»um through 
I)r. huMhell. who is remeinbere<l as a caiitifMis and 
well -iiiforincil coiinoifweiir. TIm*w facts gi%'e ^tixnig pre- 
hiiiiiptive evidence as U* the intrinsic value of the platter 
and atJK> ns to it.s Uung in reality what Ihishdl datiiied 
it to lie. 

The* nihhtng which I ohlainetl is wry clear. I have 
als<» a ruhhing of the tiiscriptioti of the San Shih P an, a 
platter w'hich is one of the famous pi(*i*es now 

reiniitiiing in the Peking Palace JHAS.. April, 11^12, 
p. 417 >. Thin platter f»f the San fainiiy is tlie U*st 
exiiiiiplc of a ljirony.o voAftel of this of un^iispr.ted 

nnt.h|nit\'. A fletailed coirtj>ari?M>n of the rnhhiogs 
these tWf» platters eoiihl not fail lo hf* . l«ji» 

my present pur[x^>Mr is rentricted only te> a of tie* 

.style and peniliaritics f*f the chamcicrs :m io-eripthw* 
whieh is n^lmittcd h\* ail critics to have ea^t a«id 

not inoi«e<l. 

Pr<^rcss<»r (Jilci# in N<', f*. p * 29 ^^ 

hii4H given a transiaiioii of a p«,s.sage from the Tuiig T ten 
( ing L\i of the thirteenth ceiiluiy found in sl.e T u S’nu 
(■hi ('hVjiig, Another slightly different veinsion of what 
was evidently a rorniR/«n original haa i>t?en puhlShedt in 
vol. V of the UtiCyHopedm of AHs — Me: Shu 

Ts'ung Shti-'^-uuder the beadmg K« Tt»ng Ch i K ao ^ An 
Kxaminaiiou ot Ancient I)rot»isc«i,i I had wade a translation 
of this for my own use before lieeing that of 
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and I will quote fnmi my own inuiMlalton. An to 
the two lyfies of itiKcription — k'lian ami clii— the author 
hA\H, **the lifiea were fine like haira and were e%'en. 
ri*;:ttlar and diatinet, without a trace of Mnn blurred. 
The charactera wen* roiiiidiiiji' like the aurface of inverted 
lile^. They were not U>ld or deep. Both larp* and 
Miiall ehanictera had a iitiiforni depth. ... If ve^^ela are 
lutw foiimi with iiiaeriplioiiN lilurretl orcai*t in an irrt'^iilar 
iiitMild. theacf an* the? work <»f amateiirN c»r iinitatora'* 
coiii|>ar}M>ii of the inM*riptK»na of the two plat tern kIiowm 
at ouee that the inserription 4»f the San Shih I*'hii agreen in 
e\«*ry {uirtieiilar with the alxivo staiitiiird of coireet atioient 
hn*it7.e.H. and that the iii.Hcrtptioti of the Tain lion P*an hiia 
many of tiie faults whieh should place it in the rlaiM of 
work floiH* by ' jiinaleurs or imitators The i>*lueN of ninny 
eharaoiers of theTsin Hou T'aii are roii^h, ihcmji>:h this haa 
I veil the result .soinetiineH iif rtveiit attempts to remove 
fXtrant\*u*i matter from tin* auifare in the ho|M’ of U*in|; 
ahie nior*» ea,sily t4Mh.*eiph«*r the ohjiriiclerK. The. inscription 
is hinrr» il in nniiiy placew, thei\» iaan iiTc^illiir depth of the 
charaeters. the inner Mirface is fre(|iieiitly iu»t rounding 
bm sharp and the lines are often loo eoarae. It eiiii 
bf said without fear of suece.sHful piiiiHayini; that the 
iov ription <if the Ihishell platter shows at least that it was 
jiot rh»* work of a skilful artiaan Mieh as the one who 
j<r«xine<-d thv perfect casting of the Sun Family platter. 
The wMrkman was au amateur witlnnit doubt, hut w hether 
mV not w e shr«uiii go further and claasify him as an imitator 
<d his ow n *»r a later age or iiaa forger of the T'ang. Sung 
pori«i4ls. d«>{viids chielly upon our own inclinations. For 
my o%vn friirt I do not think that any more definite 
dtvisi<?u can Ik^ made frotn the style of the inscription than 
that ft ia m#t of a high class. Some characters have every 
np]varance of having been east, and otheiw bear the marks 
of incision. Tlw style of the characters is such as of 
those used in the Chow dynasty^ but of coum these have 
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been eoneiantly imtUted during euccf^ing p^rriodiL The 
length of the in^ription in inoHt iiiiijeuni, hut it iiiuet lie 
remoifibered that tlie eixe of the platter in alffi> unuaualiy 
large and the tiunilM^r of eliaraeiera luied ie not greater in 
proportion to the aiaee than in the San Sliih Pan. 

The veneer tliai haa Iteeii ptaMt4;nLtd over the aurfaei^ of 
the platter provea nothing more than the deaire of eoine 
podfiefuior U* preatjrve bin .Hpc««riiiiefi» and doen not help u% 
to any diMriainn ah to age. While I do not Iwdieve that 
anything eati l>e definitely d<«terriiiiMKl alioiit the inscriptitat 
further than that it in pt»r workinatiHhip, I eannot 
refrain from exprcHsing my iiicliimtioii to lielieve that tlie 
inacription woa originaliy caat by a hutigling artiMjin nho 
waa uiiMUcceaHful in hia work, and that it wavh ecvinpietit^j 
hy inciaion. In no other way ran I arfonnt ff>r tin* 
diaaiifiilariiy in clifTerent parts of the inscription. This 
thmiry mteina to lie the only on** .HUfKrirnt to r>»v*‘r the 
exiating faetn. There are Mane rhararlers vhtrh. if 
eonaidorcfi by them««*lves, would {Kiah all tlnr 
of having lieeii eaatv wherraH other characters r*'ve:»l m 
oiic«.! the tnu*e of the tfxd.s wdlh which lh*.*y wvro incis« d 
It ia the kind of work wiiicii might U* oxptctt d it j-in .in 
inferior but ambitious artisan. 

The tranalation of the in.serjptif»n has li****n 
aiifficiently well, and I do not pni|H>se to 
relative merita of the voraions of Bnsiie;]. n. 

tJilea, and Hopkins. Nothing can W learned fr.^n* ihi- 
given in the inscription to help u-s in determi?i*ng th-* age 
of the piatti^'r. There ia only oim thing so which I tiiink 
refenuice aliouid l>e mode, and that concerning lii'- 
identification of character No. .‘>12. Tiie identiiicntion 
made by Yuan Yuan and Wu Shib-^fdn is and the 
character may be oeen as the ioHt one on the rcpr«^ur.ttt?ii 
of the Sail Sliib P*aii rubbing IA ia a g«>ocric term 
Heootdittg io Po Kq T'u, «m w«» »]m tenn for trip«>d, 
ting. A. or fitter wooM be e(Nrr«e4ly ioc^iU'd aader 
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tlim genm —li, aimI ih<*ro need W no lioniution in 
tlu.H AH the correct itleiitiHcAtioii. Tiieni* ih no iicciwitjr of 
tura hr alicld ak Mr. TakcdA airI Mr. ChAlfAiit Intve 
^Mie in ttyiiig to identify it aa aii aiyIiaic f«)rin of 
fariiifr. The uAe of ti on the two pUtterR ia perfectly 
eorrect. 

As to tin* plarter ilAcIf. I wait ahle. t)iroii;^lt the kiiulncAR 
«»f Mr. A. J. Ketop. to iimke a cart^ful eXAinitmt^n of it on 
the afia riRMin tif Feliriiary 10. 1014. The /**«in waa Uiketi 
fnnn case and placa^ai in the nnan of the (\initor, 

where I wa-h ;Tiven every tapi*(artunity of haiMlIing it. 
1 coinpan'il the rnhhin^ with the platter, and found it to lie 
identical in si/a’*. 1 then Kiihiiii tied the platter to the itMlH 

u>iHi hy tiif ]tii{M‘i‘tal Huusehold lV|iarttnent of the iaU* 
Manciiu «iy nasty. ( 1 ) As to the |Kitiiiii, it in chiefly 4if dark 
ht'own or russet cohitir. tlKAi^h there, are a few H}MfU< of low 
olive colour. It in the patina which veaselH take on that 
ha\*’- not l**»eii l*uri«‘d in the earth for iiny ^ivat huigth of 
lime. «>r of vewu*ls that have !»eeii buried in dry aoilK. 
rJ) Tin* sound giwiioul wlnui the platter waa Mtriirk waa 
eia»ar ami n«*i confused like that of Sung bronxura (?1) When 
nibiHsi ifiiskly with the paliii of (In* hand there wak no 
rank <xloui . a** is the caae with bronr.e.s of the T ang and 
Sung j>«'ri«vl. Thmi tests. t^J^gethor w'itli Uiohc liaw^d upon 
my own (x^rsoiial exp<Tiencc in the oWrvation of many 
>|>erinieiis of utidt8piiU*d genuineness, led me to the 
4'onciuston that this platter ladongs to the iatier {>art of tim 
(.‘how ilynaAty, and that l>r. Bnshcll W‘aa approx iiiuLtely 
e*»rroet in assigning it to the aeveiiteentli century Itc. 

The workman.ship tif the decoration of ilia plalUtr ia on 
Sill ecpiaiity with that of the inaeription. It ia of inferior 
«fuality. The touch of the ariiKati waa not deft, but 
chinisy . He cftretl more for aiite than for good work. The 
result sviiH that he prorluccd a platter which could never 
have eonaidcred of great artietic or literary value. In 
my opinion it is a genuine epedinen of the latter part of the 
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Choir djriuuiy. but is not • good speeimen of • toporior 
workstsB. li is in » diflenoi cIsms from ttw Ssn Shih 
Pan ot the Peking Palsee, or tlw Ch‘i Hon Pan of the late 
Shin Pao-hsi, which is now in the Metropolitan Mnaemn. 
New York. 

John C. FKaovaoK. 


TfIR POETRY OF MUTANABBl 

In the opinion of most ArabiC'knowing aeholars in the 
East, Mutanabin holds the highest rank among all Arabic 
poets, yet in the estimation of European scholars he takes 
a veiy low place, compared with the pre-Islamic bards or 
with Sttcii later poets as Abnb'Atahiya and AbnI-'Ala 
Ai-Ma'arri. Like the Persian pw't Anwari, be suffers 
from the fact that all his poems are in the qanida furiit. 
which boUi from its length and meehanism and con- 
ventional style happens to be particularly nnattractive 
to European critics, while their subject-matter is isah 
wearisome and irritating, consisting, as they do. of un- 
ending repetitions of two themes, exaggersted praise of 
a complacent patron or unsparing and nnseemiy a{H»e 
of some person unfortunate enough to incur the (>oet's 
resentment. 

Both Hnart in hU Arabw Littmiure and XtchoSson 
in his lAlerarjf Hi^ory of ih* Araha have laid stress on 
the nnatlnuitive features of MutMiabljs’s style, bis affected 
mannerisms, and his seenmolstioo of fantastic imagery, 
and the few pasiHiges sekssted by the latter author for 
trawdation/ thoDj^ of Mutanabhi on the 

whole,, aim more <adcnl«ted ^ reveal the of his 
poet^rmjhileh |e to timn to 

to. 
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In the eoane of ntking r«e«nUy a ron|^ trMidntMin 
of tbe 8,400 odd baih of whkh the Diwm of Mottanlibi 
eomute, I mado n point of tnarking all liww wbieh 
inpoMMcd mo at the time aa being notable, alther from 
the aentiment exprvaaed or the felieitjr of expreeaion, 
and out of thcae lines, wbieb 1 6nd nomberMl rather iesa 
than two hundred, I have picked out twenty, which are 
given below with a rough rendering into l^i^iah. Moat 
of the lines are gnomic or cynical in sentimeiii Tastes 
differ so wMdy that it is not likely Umt any oilier 
aeieetor would have taken many of my original choice, 
and probably even in picking from these (he personal 
equation of Uie aeieetor baa played a large iwrt. 

Test 
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I. t>tB0» W ia i^y tpafBii, ix^tred jy >»i<^ hort»» 
jaedra tibia, 


1 Wbm thy BBpailorify nfaMB Ihta aoi shot* Um 
OB eMiity of tibaoklog • faBoe noa for • gift, Uw 
•aporiorily Um with him who tte«lvM tho thanka. 

3 . Lifo liM rlear boforo him, who in ignorant or eaivlom 
M to what bM happens! in it and what is rxiiertrd 
to happen. 

<t. Tlwro is a sieknrm lying eoiiccaird in hnr like 
poimm in honey, of nhirli I (anled m ni} ignorance 
and dsatb was in llio taste of it. 

&. As tor pride, this is no liabit of mine among them, 
except tiiat I am in mioth a fue to ereiy ignorant 
fellow who pretends to lie wise 

6. To my miml the greatest of sorrow lies in a joy the 
possessor of which knows surely that it will jniss 
away from him. 

7 They asked me, “ Will he ranse thee to r»*aeh as high 
as the Pleiades t ” and I ansaen d Yes if I wish 
to sink lower in dignity” (The ftwt t» 

fUtfiimi hjfjHriMlifaUy Ihai 
in (he fitvnur o/ fhe noWe js«ne^yr,:<if hv A,m 
M higluT than ike dtgntig irttntttiilp altudr^ to 
hy hie tnitee.) 

H, fie affects to show ignorance shout me tlH,ng 1 i 
I know him well, and the pearl remains a fieail 
in i^te of him who knows not its %sliie. 

9. When what thon intendeni hi but a mb in the aoiiit 
tons*, it heeomss a past «erb before the ngiis of 
/arm owi be aila^md to it, tntw Uw c^mimne 
on frammatue^ imn*) 



THK rumY or mitaniwi ISl 

10. 11* is too great for *ny eompariaon : his bmii is not 
so oesau tof bendkeuee). nor is he * Iton. nOr is 
hit t^huQii o shstp swonL (Ji» ottnshm Is ssws 

W o Kviipy Mir iHiMiMMih 

pOISSV of SIBMrtil^'VtM|[SMSI^ihrlMii^ JNlllldtl^' 

to which Ihs tisas issoct 

IS. I hove sssii oothbig snoim ths ftfidls of assci as 
gtisYoiw ss the fsilnrs of thnse who hsd A lothstr 
posrer to sttsin perfeeUon. 

13. Hake no complaint betors the folk, whom tliott wilt 
thuit cause to triaiuph over thee, like ths complaint 
of a wounded man before entws and vuUuns. 

14. Tlie companionship of the Imm> is an aecunwd thing, 
f<ir it is in tnitli a guest, which brings along 
repentann* with it ss an uninvited guest. (The 
iiv/rrf at thf end of thi* lint is the mnti 

hSe • • 

tr/itV’/i iH thf ou^u^r to thf ttmuiulrum 

fof Winn at th nui of thr Hth Af9fml)fji 

^ ^s>t hssisF > U ^ 

w-V^ 3 c,** 

i.> He xiwaks the truth, e\^ii when it injures iiiin to do 
so. ami liM two M*cret nnd outward states are 
twith alike 

I ft The two sons of the enemy, who aerie to hieresse the 
nuiiilMT of hia host, are but like the two Idlers of 
which make up the word nttfitstyriti. (T/os 
m/si> tt a •frammUtaU alluaian. the ward gieen 
htntj the diminulivt /arm af the noun 
Made by ineniiny the tetter ^ twice.) 

17 1 am atRieted with a mdamity tike that of ths rose 
whirti is placed near to nosoa more fitted to have 
* the nose.nng of a caipel piaecd on them. 

IH They attack thee when thou art made lean with the 
vicissitudes, and fight like degs around thee (to get 
nearer to thee) when than art prosperous. 
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10. £r mjr Mlooni in the* bad bam mny injary to mOb tlw 
jMorf woofal not (wv« ranioiiwd iritbin tb* ojwtor* 
ahelL (The poet meoiie tbot Ac nmtlci not Acnw 
aeeepted hie WMngenial emroundinge if Am 
twnotc merit eouAi Mive w0ered tAerrAp.) 

20. Tboo art pictured in mjr heart, ao that thou aeemeat 
never to^Jeave me and it ia even aa if de^wir of 
ttpion with thee eonatitofcd a pmuiae of union. 

R. F, DawHcaiiT, I.CA 

Nuts ar D. S. Uakoouovtn 
The moat famoua oolleetion of the wit and wiadom of 
Ifotanabbi ia that made by the ^hib Ihh 'Abbad, who 
died 385 A.II. It ia printed In the Wueilah Adabiyyah 
of flnaain Maryefb Cairo. 1292, ii, A7~79. An aateriak 
haa been put ajpiinat the liiiea in Mr. Dewhnrat'a collection 
which are alao found in the HOO or tliervahouta clmaen hy 
the I^Miibi No. 9 ia taken by the author of the Hiirr 
at’IkUdghuh aa an illuatralion of the excellent rule 
that technical laufruaf^e slmuld nut Im> empioye<l in 
poetry. A moat intereetin^ addiUon recently made to the 
printed literature on Mhtanabin ia the IFeuKifnA fxiiiut'l- 
MukituMn wa^KhwfAwihi* of ‘All b. ‘Alid al>‘.\r.iz 
al-JurjAiii, ob. 366, ^aidA 1381. Ferhapa I may alw csiil 
attention to the Jlatimiyyah, embodied by Y&kiit in Ida 
Irghad (U-ArUb. vl, 50A>19. 

PEHStAN AND ARAUIC WORDS IN THE SATS.XI OE 
BIHAR! LAL 

In tbe eouiM of reviaing a tmnalaiion of the .Sai>tal uf 
the Hindi poet . Bihirt LitI, which I made in 1907, and 
which I hope, after blowing the Boratiaa maxim 
“ nonumque preinatur in annum", l» publish aomi3.)»ave 
been itruck with |he eompam^tTely iat]^ numhm of viorda 
of Fbn^ i^.Ambie wi^.Iit^;4»;. 
. DO typkat,|{ii^"iioei^ ' ■ Xh^- ^'1^' 
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<Orimoii''« edition* ColeutU* UM) be iKeiiiiiue* Ibia work 
WM eonipietrd on March ni, 1662. and in etyla and 
aubjeet-matiar the vemca of which it ooiiaifiUi are aa far 
removed from Muhaiiitnadan tiifluencc aa it waa poaaiMe 
for them to lie. The extent to which furei|pi woida are 
tiaed ill Huch a poem at auch a date ia a atrikinn: indication 
of the penetrative power of the laiigiia|se of the lalaniic 
eonquerora. 

The follnwinfr liat of word# of Perataii and Amine origin 
fieeurring in the «Sataaf ia, it ia hopmi. a roniplete one 
The itutnlM*ra gi\eii refer to the Doliaa. 726 in miitiber, in 
tirieraoira edition - 

2 WfWM fftwa trellmiott) ia the Arabic 

16. wTT w>r (fame) la the IVraiati^^. l1io aatne woixl 

4ieciita (6821) in a difTereiit aeiiac, meaning tiniae. 

17. irraHT Ut/ii( Itaiated ailk, taffeta), ia the IVraiaii 

20. f Vttll tjiffii (iiirreaac*) ia the Arabic AiUt* 

21 mittat <M»iereigiity ) K a corruption of the 

Arabic iiifi/t. 

WlfRW f/mi/ (pix’cnior) is the Arabic J^U. 

MtT j*pr ^ force) in Um* IVniaii ; and ocettra in tiitx*** 
oih« r iXdioa (260. 278, and 864), 

XWH (thing or article) ia a rtimipiioii of tin* 

Arabic mqm. 

:t:t im /om/tA (direction, towanla)ia the Araliic 
o6. A'lWirififitfl (a compaaa) ia a corru|ittnn 

<d the IVraian (aLj being, of coorm*, 

Arabic), 

fanny) ia tlie Arabic » and occum again 

in Doha lOii 

iflW (timp) ia a eormptioii of Uia Persian J^. 
78. fUnCf girah (evolution) ia a vnlgariied form of the 
IVraian girik 

VffK Ao^dlor (a pifeon)!# the Parrian 



fNrtflW 4lMf 

lir UPCirV riil^ (tdilil) b * wm^Uid |gni«ltt* 
Anrftn 

81 . fW««fii(liol)b»vatguiaedftetto(tlMB^^ 

M If koA (extMBM li»H) b ibd Arabic j«» haM, 

106. IV ruUt <faec)»the Feniaa atid ocenm again 
in Doha 7S6. 

117. fnv ddff (mark or brand) ia the Pemiaii and is 
found aiao in Ubha 560. 

IS7, anrwf (paper) n a ronnption of the Persian 

and re^oceiim in Doha 402. 

136. mrAl tanuUf inflected form of milVT (aapeetaele). 
ia a corruption of the Arahic IaUJ. T)i«> same 
inflected form is found again in Doha 7 1 0 

148 fCnW i/uldb (a mac or esaence of luee) is the Persian 
This word is of \ery fiwjuwit nreurreme 
in the .Sntaal. hoiiig fotiiid also in I)i>lias 200 3S*2 
369. 470. 487 .>30. 540, 548 OS I 032 lit’) 
and 64«. 

1.51. fv tfj (ewift) ia the Persian jJ. 

ftitK hajdr (1 thoiiaand) h the Persian ,\ji .iml 
oeenm again in I>ohas 400, 527 <>C7 and 007 

187 rhugttl (a iaie-heater> is the Peniaii Ja>- 

IKP fbmCf khijj/4t (thought) ia a siilgar form of th< 
Araliie JUat. kh/ttpU, and is U* K‘ fouii<! also in 
Doha 500 

193. tpnCI htimdva (hot hath) ia a roiTii]rtK>n ot tlo' 
Aiabb ^U*- hammAtn. 

312. tftf gm (hall) ia the Peratan 

cAaugd » (game of polo) ia the Peruan 

330. Vl% pydfe, mfleidMl form of Vltl jfydM fenp) is 
a cbmiptl^ of tha Pendatt f fj^ 



m k itm HMkMi 'jikQiim 

fa IMm MO wmI 

SSI. s4l««MM(«aaiw)fallMAi»bi» 

SSY. 4h: gk-fytAAiut) m th* ftnbm jS- 
SSS. fsrc «mi4r(«Mmtitif)k»eorrapUano(tiMl\M^^ 
jUift thumir. 

252. HFVNk tibiiU (amooth) ia pralwMj A eovrapiioa 
tba Armliie 4 LJL, uMeantnif « ehdn or aoriki 
259. WmW haidjf (ealomity) ia » cormpUMl fonu of iho 
Ambie Xr bald, aud ia fooud again in iKdiaa 261 . 
40», aud 6H4. 

269 114111 huidtH (liridir) ia tin* IViuian |»Uw. 

27 .'t 41f 41 lulA'iil- (wrungfully) iHilu* IVraian 
322. hilbit is a 'kuigariiusi fttrin uf tiu* iVraiaii 

iaUbutl {» ftirni or tigurrk. 

.*129 #0^ fftirib ((KKirt if> thr Anitiic 

mudjtbau (to pmlpct) in drrivfHl front 
a rorruptioii of (hr iVnunii / w minis (protreiing) 
3:«1. fwlt (a»<{Hinitr) H a uoni oblaiucd by treating 
tilt' Arabic na if a Hindi friitinintt form could 
Iw di*ri\c>d from it. 

.‘ill l|^ .'Airirv (motive) is the Arabic 
3.*>3 fpn /«>/ (coiwlttion) is the ArahSr J>». 

Ibdnf (murderer) in the Peniian 
^in*t khniibydl (happy) ia a corruption of (he 
iVrsisii lektudfhdl. 

3(il iiifo/i (laiHteneaa) is the Araliic 

3H2. (a phial) ia a diminutive corrupt form of 

the I'eruan AwfA sAlaAo. 

:i!tO ll^nv hud nth (evihmoving) ia the PMdan tlyJu. 
401. unmuH (revealing) ia the Pendao df*i> 

424. dhuAiad (i^ieetaakHi) ia the Paeriaa luAy.. 

'hiis word oeeun again in Doha 6 O 61 bat ia there 
written UlSI witti the dantai dhilaitt. 

45& IlmtT aiMr(himtiiif)i{>tlwPani^ jiA> 



46& HVT# ha§M (* nuwMdiiif atlMk) b « tottvfjiSim 
of the Pnotan qoMtA^' (Um alteek of 

• CoaHck). 

467. lllV jih (bowatring) k the Penisn 
wm ieanUtn (a bow) ia the Pernen 
481. ifhl ewHir (point) ie the Penien («oh in Old 
Penian). 

INfl {9f^T) in the Persian ^ {nem in OM 
Persian). 

491. jnrt (golden) is the Persian 

492. ^eidb»nfi(aneck-band)uit)ie Persian 

509. W9PC knmri (a defeetl is the Arabic need in its 
ordinary Indian sense. 

509. bipdi (footless) is the Perstan 

510. VTW hdjfol, the meaning of which is given by the 

I eoniinentator as frnill (attracted), is proliably 

a eormptfon of the Arabic Jj\m (terrible). 

516. iintipW pdyan4ldj(iik foot-mat)is the Persian JJ 
524. pAdnits (aCniinese lantern) is the Arabic JU. 

526. ifhC^ inorckd (rust) is the Persian 
594. t|fl|1|[ mhihi (a picture or ix>rtniit> is a corruption 
of the Aralac tihiAih. 

698. (delicate) is the Persian w; 

640. wft pari (a fiury ) is Uie Pe»Tiian ^ . 

5.^0. dwvuihi (lower fieri of the > is th«' Persian 

577. ICIf r^ih (path) is the Persian jis- 
580. ftrai fatAfd (a girmde) is the Arabic ; surdfij^ 
698. tItCII uamm (soft) is a coeniptioii of the Persian 
Harm 

' 620. epcf aotd (saltpetre) w the Persiiui 

JkaffAr (eamplHM’) ia pnibahly corrapted fiwu 
. the Pen^ft tiet.,d«»iV<»d.dire«t}jr from 
\ Skatiktii 





iinM (eoiidi(ioo)i» • eomiptioD ot (btiMbte 
' ploial 


631. WflT baJkdr (qmiig) m IIm Pwraton 
636. WC «|iAQr(ioarn«y)m the Axtkit jL»* 
636. 1ITV bi^i <» hawk) w th« Pcnwii ^Vi. 
645. WW db (dialinctioti) is tli« Psnmn «^T. 


€47. ^nrc *tbtr (seent) is a corrupt form of the Arabic 
jUe Htr. 

$54. 416616 oAsifn (generosity, heneht) is a vulgarised 
form of the Arabic I’Asifu. 

660. 6^ baud (an embankment) is the Persian 
603. 6641 Bfilakh (the city of Kaikh) is the Persian 
6K.5. 6P|4r kabAi (acceptance) is the Arabic 
094. 616 baba* (disenuion) is a corrupted form of the 
Arabic bob*- 

097. I^IT <forMr (court) is the Persian 
700. 61^ pbat* (victory) is a vulgar form of tlie Arabic 
^ fath. 

V. 

707. |f6 bukum (order) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 
Atuhn. 

R P. Dxwiit'Btrr, LC.S. 


TWO NOTES OK VEDIC llKUOfOK 
In hi.<> recent treatise on 2%c Seapegoal Hir James 
Fraser has made use, in support of bis thesis of the 
fundamental dmracter of early religion, of certain Vedic 
evidence. It is of interMt to examine the use made of tlie 
material, in order to determine whetlier or not it can be 
regarded as valid, and whether the Vedie rriigioh thus 
receives farther vlncidatkm. 

The main thesis of Sir JameO Fraser in The 8 eap 0 ffOtU ' 
is that on the one fa^ it was ewitomaiy tokili the human 

*'p|aSM4k' 
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or EniifiAl ^xl in ord«tr to havo htn di%'tii« life from being 
weftkeiied by the itiroiiilA of age. on the other it was 
cimtoinary to lia%'e a general ex|ittKioii of e%’ili» and eina 
once a year, and that by a c^mibtnaiion of theee two ueea 
the dying gtal waa eiiiploye^l an a ncapegoat. After 
tliuHtrating theee ideaa« the author examines in detail the 
MacriticeHof the Mexicana,^ which he cotiHklenf aa iiluatratiiig 
in apecial Cfnnpleteiu^a tlie dortriiie of deteide ns a proccRH 
of tiiaintaiiiing the life of the world, and finda in it the 
theory that death ia a porta) through which goda and 
men alike iiiiiat {maa to escape decrepitude and to attain 
the %'igour of eternal youth. “The conception/* lie 
concludes.^ nmy fwiid to culiiiiriate in the Hraliiuaiiical 
«Ux*irinc that in the daily Karrilie*' the Ixidy *»f the (‘*r**ator 
•H broken aiic*w for tlo* MAlvaiioti of th** w»ind/* Thin 
eoiiceptioii ia more pi*eei***'ly <levelf>|>ed * by reiVr* nr** to 
the Ugvedie* theory of the origin of th^* \»orlr| fn>m 
the diatiteriilN'rifieiit of Piirii«a by lie* pwls. and to the 
Hrahiiiiiiienl theory^ of the iv|H*tiiion in the ritmil of th*^ 
mystic imcrifice of IVajapnti by which the world is 
CfMiiintiaily anew created. The w/>rid is rcnvweil by the 
Macrilicc, and the priest w)io jierfornis the sacrifie** identitie.'* 
liitnHclf in the act with th** creator and by bi-^ ae? »tf saeritice 
keeps up uninterrupted the n*volution of linn* and inaHer. 

The uw made of the Bralitninica} thmiy of >aeri?io..* 
extremely ingenious and elfeetive, )»nr. it tw 

inc|iiire whether it is legitimate, h nnisi. i*e rememU'ied 
that in this theory we ha\e no simpif-and nai\e statement 
of fafds of ritual, but a v* ry rd«*»f*raK- and arfinnal 
tigimsnt. The Purtisa. hymn of the i«* one of the 

latest of that colleciioti, as '»w/er oVui is In* its 

mention of the fonreastes^as such, while they an- unknown 

* pix d7&'-da5. * I*. VI, *' pp. * X. i#». 

* 8m Kggffiiiig, 8Bft. iliH, pp. xiv-xxiv, Tli»» 

SfiSM fttriher in nfmenlrnmn thttn the T^itHr^ya . me my 

Utloii of tlie IsUar text, pp. exttk iwiq. 

* See Maodonelt k Keitli, I «4«e Mm, n, 24? S. 
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to the collection an a whole. U U euftoiitially one of the 
philonopliic or apecuiatne. not reliji^ioua hyiiiita of ilie 
Samhiitl. and ihe apeculalioii which it coiitains ia nut 
clue where found in the a fact which rciidem 

it extremely probable that it cannot claim to have Ik^ii 
one of the generally current viewa of the pruceaa of 
crcuitioii. But the apeculation wdiicli it cmliodieM uir 
d«iubte<lly reappi'ara in a much developed and ititpmved 
f«>rm ill the d<»ctrin6 of the Brahmin hcIumiIh. and in 
a|H^tal of the ItnikiiMntt , auliiiiiiiriaiHl aljove. . 

Thi}« dot*triiu\ however cannot U* treaU*d aa n^pn*aeiiting 
primitive iNHief. The Brahtiitiis devoted the whole of 
their eiiergiei^ to the exainiiiatioii of the nature of the 
s<ieritic*^. and lh«rir h|M*cu]ative activity t^Kik a wide ran;;e 
and rei*iiitc<l in many thi^firiex.* They ihua deveio|K*tl the 
ihictriiie of the ^ulistitulton ^ of the ciniiiial or cereal 
for the hiiitiaii. which, they arguiMl, was the more 
primitive, and. again, they enuiiciatHl the d<x!trtne of the 
elKcacy uf lh<» >ACMitico in the maintenance of the world. 
Their views oii ihcs^* topica are piin-ly spe<niltttive. jii»t as 
are those of .Sir JAiiiea Fnixer, and lh«\v muat not Im* 
trealt^i as anything but cronjecitiral explaiiatiunH of what 
the piicsts found pieacrilied in a traditional ritual, miirh 
4 if which they theinaolvea did not., it ia certain.* titiderMtand. 

N'.ov if the riltiai itaolf, which thc*'BrAlimatina expiniii, 
prv)vid<'4| for the slaughter of a man and treated hia 
disiiietniHTiiieiit in the rite an the central foci of the 
saeriticc, then we w*oiild lietemptcfi toaeeinlh** Brahniana 
cxpiamiiions a clear exposition of the itieaiiing of iht? 
sacriticc as it presented itself to the perfonnors of 
(he rite, it would even then not Ije ptjsaibic to exclude 
the {Kxsaibiiity that priestly theory might engender ritual, 

* s«pe Lev*. ^-iWrtfir ii» merijSer tr«ri9. IMHV). 

^ fk'C e.g. K X. ^ S. ilntSiMNiffie, 

v L S. 

* «.g. of V^dk ih Ita 

jaas teia 
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4rtr god in ord«r to anvo bin diTino life from boing 

wenkenisd by the inroncbi of nge, on the other it wne 
eiietonuiry to Imire a general eapobnon of evtb and eina 
once a year^ and that by a combination of theee two neec 
the dying god wae employed an a scapegoat After 
iltuslraiing theee ideae» the author examines in detail ttie 
secriHooiof the Mexicans^* which he considers as iilostrating 
ill special completeness the doctrine of doicidc ss a process 
of maintainiiig the life of the world, and ffnds in it the 
theory that death is a portal through which gods and 
men alike must pass to escape deerepitoile and to attain 
the vigour of etertial youth. “The conception." he 
concludes,* may be snid to cnlminaU^ in the Brahinaiiicfi) 
doetriiie that in the daily sarrilice the b^siy of the Oestor 
is broken anew for the salvation of the worhr This 
<*onee{itfon is more pn*4*iw»ly develo|>ed * by reference to 
the Rgvedic* thcf>ry of th« fuigiii of the norld from 
the disniemberinent of Piirii^a by the gtsln and to the 
llrahminieal theory* of the n*p*»iitioii in the ritual of the 
mystic sacrifice of PrajApati by which the aothl is 
C4>ntiniially anew creat<*<t. Tl>e world is rcnewetl by the 
sacrifice, and the priest who performs the sacrifice tdimtities 
hiiiiseif ill the act with the rreat<waiid by hi« act sacrifice 
keeps up nnintemtpied the revolution of tiim' mid matter 
The use made of the Brahniinical theory of Hacrific*^ is 
extremely ingenious and efrecti\e. but it i*emains to 
inquire wlicther it is legitimate. It nni<»t lie r»*iueml>er%Hl 
that in this theory we |ia\c no .sinipleand iiaivc statement 
of facts of rtioal, but a veij^ elaliorate and artificial 
tigmsnt Tlie Ptirufa hymn of tlic i.s one of the 

latest of that collection^ as tafer o/iVi is shi>nii by its 
fuention of the four castes* as such, while ilk^y are unknown 

^pptnrs-soa «ni.4tan. «x,9n 

* See g^nMUiC* BBS. slitb pp> str^xxiv* Tli* A e x y safaai SNitoass 
gem fawhw is n iegs t ii tfce thtm Mw setmrwm 

IftiM et lbs iMter l«M» Pli^ ^ 

^Bm li ii iSm e lt BKyh, r«ibls£kUTBC7*4t 
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to ilie eoilaetioii «« * whole. It U etneniially one of the 
pbiloftophio or •pecolative^ nol rdigioiiii hymim uf the 
AifjiAiltl. mud the iipeeulolioii which it cotiUiiit i» not 
cbiewhere found in the «HtidiAilii, n foet which renders 
it extremely probsbie thst it esiinot clsitn to Imvc been 
one of the generslly current views of Uie process of 
emstioii. But the speculstton which it embodies un* 
doubtedly resppeurs in s much developed snd iniprovtMi 
form in the doctrine of tlie Brshinin schuolSk slid in 
specisi of the SatafMitha linikmaHa, soniinsiixed above. • 
This tioctrine, however, esnnot tw treated as r««ptveenttti|t 
pritiiiti%‘c lielicf. The Brshiniiis de%*otcd the whole of 
their ener;ip<w to the exstttiiislioii of the nature of the 
hsrri(ic<\ and their speculative activity took a side ran^e 
and rcHultcd in many theories' They thus dcvelo|icd the 
doctrine of the substitution’ of the animal or cental 
otTcrinirfor the htiniaii, which, they argued, was the more 
primitive, and, again, they eiiuticiaUHl the doctrine of the 
eflicaff*y of tlie sacrifice in the niaiiitenaiiec of the world. 
Their %ieus on these topics are pundy H|H«culaii%*e, just as 
are thoHc of Sir Janies Fraser, and they must not be 
treated as anything but oonjeeturai explanations of what 
the priests found prescribed in a traditional ritual, much 
of which they Uiemaclves did not, it is certain,’ Understand. 

Non if the ritual itself, which thc^BrAiitiiauas explain, 
pro\idetl for the slaughter of a man and treated his 
disniemlycriiient in tlie rite as tlie central fact of the 
sacriHce, then we would be tempted to see in the Brftiimaea 
(wpianations a clear exposition of the meaning of the 
.sacrifice as it presented itself to the performers of 
the rite It would even then not be poseible to exclude 
the imsftthility that prieetly theory might engender ritual, 

^ 8«e tSri, £aSMto«ia«ew{|to ISMt 

* Am A usjMfSe gn i l eiees» bSL ttCL Miin* i d to n|f e ChltowiNi, 
vn S. 

’ ag. tlwMMef tlS^ 

issalilB 



IM « ix riiM wqr Mi U imIIjp iWbl # 

MijTiito ftht *^*^*^?*y w cwiM doiwirf 

MWtoI MMtiaitioa. But te’ttl* ritaal tt» > pi wihtf oi i 
UiliiMdMlMtiMi«lqriii|;of »mMi,bot on the boiMinn 
of « fin slUr, tin i^ksoyou. whidli is fornisd m as 
to nprNeot • bisdl or harnsn sbi^, I’rsjipati. ll is 
sMwatistJy ths lomstioa of tbs altar that eonkitotcs the 
emthm ti Rn^psti and the nnivene, of which the altar 
is ths microeosMi. This point is the more importaiii in 
that tlir ritual <h)cs include the use of tlie heads of a man 
Mtd four other victims,' which are leijnireil to inakc firm 
tho foundation of the altar. It is, indeed, natural to 
snxittat that the use of a human head is a relic of 
a forma) hitman sacrifice, e\eii altliou):h in the ritual ns 
it is lianded down the actual slayinj; of a man for tin* 
purpoao is not nonnnily eonieiiiplated. Hut adinittmi; 
that a human life was used, it was not iisiil fi>r the 
|iur(MSio of slsyiii); a dceayiiij; deity. The cxplanatioii of 
its USA is the iiiiieh more siniplc prartiec of Imr^ tnj; 
n huuiatt being in the foundations of a imilding to •simie 
a guardian of it* Tliat prartiee is of immcinoriat antii]uity 
and of regular oceurrenec in India, and lt•> raiionak' is 
iiiteliigihis enough. Hut in the slaughter of the ttetim tu 
these cases there is po element to Mhow that any divine 
eharacter was assigned tu tlic tietini, still levv thst he was 
regarded os a prototype of Fraj&pati. Tlic head wss that 
of some enemy slain in battle, or of iHimc pi'ison killed hy 
lightning or destroyed in some other manner indicating 
his slight value, ami tlie real parallel to Frajapati the 
Mierificer, so far from offeiing himself up m cures as (he 
result of the laerifios life lasting a full hundted 5 ears. 
There is no trace here of the txmeeption of dying to live 
u'r of a dying god. It cannot he too clearly itwUsed that 
the dienuunberment of Pn^pati » not fats deetnirtam. 

' fills Rnfsbag, nBtS. slhr. pp ssxvue (x 

* See IbMk, JItns. ttVff iqs M C I tfadtaM, tlta, fv SHl 
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th» Mftmiag ptnlMiMn of th« ril* to tlw qm« of tko 
liyu^ fod who ofoiii oonno to ItfO io poidy bnogiiMuy. 
To tho MorifieBT dooth is not tho poHsI to HfO. but tits 
sserific# is s mestw of j^ongio]; hjs lift iwfoflnitoiy 
until its full torn of 100 yssn*. 'Htt hniiitn offiiring ts 
s method of sttoiiiing immoristiiy is not oven sugfssted. 
Tho stUiiioient of that end is due to Oio fire piling in Uw 
form of Prajiipsti, smi that wtwisfi in the arrangement of 
di\i‘rse l>rieks in various shapt>s and onlera, and the 
d*‘p<Miting of a golden man as a symlwl of PrajOpati. 
Th*‘re i« no evidence of this image U.>ing a aubstitute for 
a n‘ai \ictini 

In {xiint of fact the c^weeption of the dying god and Iuh 
n'Siiru'eiion is not Veilie. for whatever eanae I Imt religion 
olfers rval fvinillel to the Adonis Attis (htiria or even 
the I>cinet»r Persephone rt‘Kgi<MiaroneepUon* That a god 
should Is* aeiualiy saerilieed by men is clearly foreign to 
Ve<iie reiigittiis etmeeptioim, and it is inost improlialiie that 
the tluswtphie speeuiation of the origin of tlis ttiiiveme 
ftotii th«> saeritice of Purusa ia due in any way to the 
e\iHteiie«' of a practice of slaying an einitodiment of the 
goit On the contrary, it was sorely one of the esaiest 
e»>iie*.pfions for a body of aacrifieing priests to arrive at, 
that the origin of the world, which their pliiloaopliy aouj^it 
to mice to one siiurce.was to be found in an action by the 
en'ator analogous to tho action of aacrifioe, siul that tho 
sacnfice should Is* performed on himself followed essentially 
from bis solitade liefore creation took efiTect. Ho natural an 
explanation must surely have preference over one which 
iissttines the existence of a etate of religious belief of which 
there is no other evidence in Vedio religion. 

Tlio scohmI point in which Sir J. Enuwr af^peals to 
Vcdie authority is on the qoostiM of tho IS nif^ts 
< a Xettl^ 41tA& IfW. nx MM*. 
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occairiim^ ftbont CbrintaiM on which in Enrope liecnec 
tuui often been pemitted. -He eeee* in Uimn Uie period 
intended to eqonte n yenr of loiuur months (six of six 
of 80 days ■■ 884) to sn ordinsty year (365 or 366 days), 
and be finds that their unfixed condition as ioterealaiy 
days tended to tlw reversal of all established morality. 
The days did not fit into the ordinary year, and thoa|(h 
neesasary were yet anaceoantable. a theory which is a 
little diflienit to follow, since if days were deliberately 
interpolated as is assumed, those who interpolated them 
ean hardly have been ignorant of their turtnre. In them 
he finds a period of relaxation of moral mica after the 
winter solstice, when mock kings were allowed to reign, 
and this hypothesm he carries to a further point by 
aiyuing that the practice of interpolating a month every 
five yean, which with Eiramcr * he finds in the 
was in large measure* due to the desire to eliminate the 
18 days of misrule, although the 12 day reckoning would 
admittedly have been far more simple, convenient, and 
r^rofwiate, instead of allowing b years to elapse before 
the year could be brought into order by the addition of 
a month. 

As far as India goes titui ingenuity thrown away. 
The J2 days found in the are the period when 

ttie Ubhus rested in the home of the sun-god. and the 
fihhtts, it is argued, are the 3 seasons, and therefore the 
18 days fall at the end of the seasons, at the winter 
solstice. This is idl pore and roost improbable gness- 
wori(,and receives no countenance from sober scbolarsbip * 
or common-ssnse. Further, the yetw of 354 days is totally 

* fp. tee-s. 

* dhteiteJwteim. pfk ass-Tft. 

* it i««v4S( iu, w. la ■ 

* iv, n, 0m3iauaer,e|KeiLpp,aas ?t HiUskmisIt, SKra«CUiww(ttf. 

IMiilitedw ferfe, ^ ICsedMilh fWSt 

p,' IM t;ll^taji]rtyAOA xti,- p. agv^ 
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onknowii to Um IjS^enfa. aod only i^ipcM* ia the SOtrai.* 
Therefore, to sn{^KMe that the period cd IS days was used 
as an interealatkm is abaoiotely unjustified. Finally, the 
use of an interealaiy month every five yean is also 
unknown to the figveda* or to any early text In all 
probability when intercalation waa begun it took the 
form of rau(di attempts to secure coineidenee of the lunar 
and solar jrears by the interodation of a month here and 
there, and not by adding IS days, which implies a eertain 
accuracy of approxiinatiim to a knowledge of the lunar 
and solar years of 354 and 366 days respectively, of whieb 
neither is known to early India. 

A. Rkurikdaijc Ksitm. 


TIIK S.\TU11NAI.IA AK1> TIIK MAHAVKATA 
Sir J. Fraser, in an interesting diaeumion in f%e 
has argued that the Roman Saturnalia was 
originally a festival held in Fvbntary or March, at which 
in priiniti%*e times in ancient Italy it was the universal 
practice, wherever tlie worahip of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
trmiitional priviliq^ of Saturn for a season and then 
died, whether by his own or snotlier’c hand, in the 
character of the good god who gave his life for tiw world. 
The hypothesis is interesting; if aceepted it sstablialMS 
an historical connexion between the Saturnalia and the 
modern Carnival, and links tbs Saturnalia with ths 
festivals of Kronos in Oreeee which show some faint 
traces of human sacrifice. 

The eviiience, however, when carefully rifled, indicatca 
that the attempt to explain ^ Sriumalin on Mw thaoiy 
of tlie dying g^ .is not one wbieh can be ntoephid. The 
date is a most scrioas difiSouRy whirit Sir f!nasr*s 
> ri«e Aiito;il^41S, * T«dikAn(mih4fit> 
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ingenoily CMiiot remove. As he hinomelf pointe 
Livy* traitii the date m being December as far hack 
as 217 ac., HacroUos* also does not bint that the date 
had ever been changed, and there is not the slightest 
jiMtificatioii for the conjecture of a change of time, an 
expedient to which the author lias resorted on other 
mattcm with equal lack of juiftihcation.^ He argues that 
it is strange that the festival of the god who preaides over 
sowing should have his feast in Dceemljer instcaii of 
February or March, when agricultural operations begin in 
Italy, and he pfunts out that the last day of the modern 
Camival, Shrove Tuesday, was up to recent times the 
customary iN^ason in CViitral £ttro|>e for pmmoiing the 
growth of the crops by means of leaps and danres. Itut 
agaiitst ail these theoretic Cfinsiclcrations must be set tlie 
simple facte of the Mahavrata of the Vcdic Calendar. That 
rite* was held at the winter solstice, i.e. in lVceml>*r ; it 
was not a festival of isiwing, hut one intemlfsl to qntrken 
the fertility of the earth, and oim of its chief featiin^s 
was the dance of the iiiakiens tv^aring pitchers of wat*^r. 
No one would expect that a Vcdic rite, duly «>rfhTed 
by the Brahmins, would present us wiih the iicciiee of 
the Botnan Saturnalia as recorvlcd in the texts of fhe 
Augustan and later periods. But even in the complete* iy 
formal ised version of the Vcdic texts there are traces of iin 
i]iicx{>cctcd promitioncc of SCtdras. The maiden,^ arc 
female slaves, and an Aryan strives with a SUdra o\ t r 
a itkin which is shaped to be a symbol of rhe sun. The 
Aiyan is, of course, victor, but the mere fact of the struggle 
shows the popular character of the rite, and its open and 
avowed fertility tna^C deepens the impression. Tliat 
magie inehides a dialogue ^ween a firahmaclbrm amt 

^ ^ p, Ml, I. « XKih 1. te««qq. * i, m 

« See Brof* C. F. t4bliUMiii^Hs«i)a** eriikte si p. t> of 
UwtlHMayefMtsclHiaMiaVwd^ ^ 
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m beUim. m pale pamllel of Ut« tieMice of AugiMton Somt, 
Nor CAii tliere be any doubt tliat the Sa^malia wa»* 
like the NahAvraU^ in its origin a fertility rtlual* held 
al the winter aolstiee. Hie Cami%*al, on the other hand, 
while aleo intended to proitiote fertility, belonga to 
a diflenrtii period, namely the ritea of apriiiff, and theae 
ritea have other cliaracteriatica tlian thoae ^ the winter 
eoUtiee. 

Tiien* ia. hoiv«ver. one arjpuitnent Againat thie view of 
the e<|ttatif>ii of the SJaliAvrala and the Saturnalia. The 
MahAvmia evuttaiiia no hint of the alayirig of a god in tlie 
pemon of a human repreaettlati^^e. a view which ie very 
pixdflibiy unknown to Vedic religion.' Nor dcH*H the 
Saturnafia in iU claaeic form ahow any mtch rite, deapite 
the full ac<M>iitttfii preaervinl in variotm early atiihom. Hut 
in the nrcinitita of the iiiaiiyrdom of 8t. UaaiuM, on 
No vent tier ^ 4 , :i03 A.i>..maile known by Pnifeiwor Ciiinoni. 
it is suited that il was the ctiatom of the Roman MoidiVrs 
at T>un»«u»nim in Litwer )lrma to celebrate the Saturnalia 
by eiuKtsiiig thirty days lieforc the festival a youug and 
handsome man who was clothed in royal attire, and who 
for tin* |K>nod of the feast was alloivcd to taste of every 
pb^asure, but who was required to eommit suicide on 
(he altar of the grai at tlie end of the period. From this 
it IS dfHJuccd that tht» actual slaying of a rcpnMM>ntativ4* 
of the god waa nonnal in Italy and was only almlishod by 
iho advance of dviiisailoit, which left only the hanntess 
piwcticc ai hided to in post-Angnatan authors of chooaitig 
frr>tn the freemen a temporary king who ooold issue 
euiiifiiands to the revellers. 

Now ibis feature of the Situmalia is pred|^y one 
which is not paralleled in the MdbAvtiMb .w is 

in all probability not andent Thg Cktuntalia 
of it wae a festival which bad fppg UtidM^ 

* KdtlH yUAA KKfff iitfc Ji>.<tei|ii4 ^W fcisit a i gi esasvili. 
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July,* not even in Mnreh like the Befaylonuui Zekmak, 
Wflh which Sir J. Fraser ideotifiea it, or like the Jewiali 
Purtm, apparently, though not certainly, a borrowing from 
Zakmuk. It follows, therefore, that the elaborate argu* 
ment * which finds iti Mordeeai and Esther as opposed to 
Maman and Vashti a relic of a ritual of slaying the human 
|>er8oniffcaUon of the god and his revival rests on the 
weakest and least plausible groiindit But in any case to 
argue froiti an Eastern rite of spring to the Italian rite of 
the winter solstice is wholly inconclusive. We have the 
sure evidence of diversity of date, and against that 
dittorence can Ije mkluced only %*agiie and unsubstantial 
conjectures of identity of sulwiaiicc. 

A. Kekkicdaue Keith. 


MALAVA-GANA 8TH1TI 

1)r. Thomas has said (JRAS, 1914. p. lOtOi that 
I adhere to ^niy original inierpn'tation of the* expression 
Aldlam-pa^-0thUL That is not at all the case. My 
original rendering (quoted iWd., p. 74fi, in uty note on 
which he has eoiiinicnted) was the trilMl coii$«titiuion of 
the MAlavas,** in the sense of the event of f^oinc formal 
esiablisiimeni of the Maiavas a«i a tribe.^ My amended 
translation (p. 747) is the usage of the Malava trilic/* 
That the term in the dates of a.d. 473 and 532 
has the sense of * usage, custom, practice*, is shown plainly 
hy the useofcliiitidfa, ' banded down traditionally \ itTSt<»ad 
of it, in the recently dit»co%*ered date of a.]>. 405. 

* 9m JTfasar, p. SM* * Ihnwmr, 90$ 

’ la JRAAr lailf p* 4H thr. TbopiM gav« fW ooilClaosiKe 
of the ktM oonitHttUoa/f^^ of ilw a* being tht 

**«sWiM[kai^ of wy-oMgfiMd-iiimdw^ tlwi dwiev tKa-nqsreevm »y. 
reialwtaij|fiastt pmp^^^ a#;'S»-|o«wiw iIkh I'itate 

t4w ■'* icl^t eoaiakwi^ sitd i . 

of- * eo a M w iw w a ** ^ ' 
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Ab regarda tho Urrai jiatia in tliia expmmimi, Pr* TtiomiUK 
vithqnt making any ci«ar aUti^mani aa to how he himaelf 
would tranalate it, diapiitee the rendering of it by 'tribe *. 
which, by the way, haa been gi%'eii by oUiera aa well aa by 
me, and aaya that I have not quoUHl anything to bear out 
this traiialaiioii : to that he adda that the meaning * triW* 
ia to hia knowledge, given to it by any of the 
dictiuiiarioa, Sanakrit or Eiiro|H*an. I reply aa foilowa. 
The woitl (fann in given in Indian baicoua. with many 
other teriiiA. aa. primarily, a aytumyiii of miiuOha and 
<kf whicli the radical and leading idea i» that of 
a gathering together, a collection*.' iSoine familiar 
inatancea of ita use and pmciae meanings an\ ahnr^gtujm. 
a sum or total of days*; ori-jfifin, ‘a boat of enemic*s\ 
*a niifiilier of good fjiinlitiea*. In the raiiie of 
Jain writings and iiifltcriptioiia it liaa lictrn reitdercnj by 
* school* and 'section";^ and in the caae of Duddliist 
%vriling?< hy "chapter, iiieetiiig, company^ quoninr.'* 
Ohvtou>ly, it has to be translat<*d v*xactly in each particular 
c^ise a^'conliiig to the conU'Xl. If 1 and otiiera have orriMi 
ill transhitiiig it hy "tritic*, we have iloiie ao in gooil 
company ; the first meaning^ given it) it in Monier* 
WiiUaifis’ Sanskrit Dictionary are ** flock, iitmp^multittvlr, 
nninitcr. tkiwr. series, rlaea**. But 1 maintain that there 
iias lievn no error, and that, wrheii the W'onl is found in 
coniif^ctioik with names of peoples such as J/d/nrcr and 
ihc liest rendering of it is "triU?*s the word 
triU* being usisJ, of course, in its ordinary general sense, 

' AnuinikoAs inemUir. ISMl, ft W, varsm 30, 4D (iwsnly^wo 
M'>k(m>nw»u.« tmas): AbbklliAiischlstAnMi^t, w m Ult 

wliicfi th« «dilar«, flostlintigcii sml ftiea, tdiva sipfaused 
alt tlmw t«rmi> Ujr tlie Qsmum wtdcbawsMilenMMia'a *tsslt«l«dla, 

3 ^Msolrt. HBK* voL etr |s Wh nole 3 (qmMI 

l>r. TIkmiim^ : ‘‘iiiiKioa**, Uni af Uw BvAbmi fosorfj^nans, 

Index, fit 3iS. . ’ 

< OMeaketg, Om, vd. 1% I79i Mi teh iT, pp K vd. 90. 

p. m 
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Mrigii td it M eonii^ froiA the Litti Mtm or cm 
otiior iliMritiail 

QoMotiont rniiad hf Dr« TbomM on p, 10IS» «s to my 
mwo olmit the noliirs of tbo eotmeetim of Iba MAbvM 
with the «t« of &C 5S, ore onewered enfleiently by 
referring him to whet I hove written from time to time in 
this JoammL 1 have only to odd ihoi to fdoU o dote as 
''the year eo-ond*8o according to the usage or the tradition 
of the BlAtava tribe,*' that is, " in accordance with the 
reckoning folio wcf] hy the Milanas/' is a qvUe aennihle 
and appropriate method of dating 

As reganls the SnitgaH, tlieir appn>xiiimte period, 
lir 188 to 72 (Barnett, AnUqtiUi^^ nf Indui pp 41, 42), 
follows fiont the statements tti the Puranas that the 
Maiiryas niletl for 137 yean and then the Songns fra 1)2 
(Pargiter, /)ywasfi/a of ihf KnU p 70} iip|>hr*d <r> 
Hi* 321 as the initial date of ('haiidragiipta But tiieie i<( 
no evidence that they lawseased MalwO and tleise p,irts 
on the contrary, the indications aio that, after the time of 
AfOka, the w«wU*m patts of Xorthem India a ere spin up 
into small kingrloms and tniial goiemments and that 
the ^uAgas were only a dynasty of liehur snri that 
neighbourhood, aliose ierntoiy^ did not ext«nd (»n th* 
aestls»yond Baghelkhand ^ This, hoae\er k a srpaiate 
qiKsdion, not beantig on the translation of tin r Mur-tv^^n 
Mtdnm-ipuio tfihth 

J F Firn 

* Wttaem, tn arlrlitirm m aanii^alK #%Mt«nrr> I chf 
inRen(iiion<i, whnh iMfitlrm lUisik of AahKMMtt» f 

Hm 904, Oaa. amt tltln <lrMirMi) 1911, p M9 tot) < J th«^ 
inurriplimi, wirich mcfitieiHi the Hija nUWahhartra I mi«n^ Ke SOS. 
ami iiM thin iloanHi), 1909, |t iOm, and «iilmnf|ifent the t ri pm 

gend rMHon for trlatitifyfng BhigahtMMtra with f)>e tr 

the BtuMlra or fttantreka fwith ranamamefmling Aauka and ttHlhraasl 
wliooi lbs PStftjMa name ateong Uw HeSffa hntfgm 
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iiiHMuiAiRQHi ur ns mikm mmkWtm 
' mAarmwroMuujum 
Id o note antitltd ** tlw Af»ottli« VhoiMMNr 

K«ith bw Ikat i^Amd to » piMt ot eviawiM tiMt loiltd' 
fran Vr. V.Smith’o JSaHjfffiMorff iff India, waindlJkh^ 
ocwtoin viewo whkh 1 pnt forwont nqpuiiiag tin PnrtOM 
in my DgnaMit* of Ik* Kali Agr. This port of hb note 
really deala with the age of the Pnthoaa. Ha haa tnrthar 
taken the opportunity to eritiriiEe certiutt teatnraa of the 
dyuaMtie aecounl ami aim to n>fer to amne pointa that 
were cliwusat^d in laat year a Journal Thia part of Ilia 
note is really a dMinel matter and liaa only an iiidireet 
iwarinj; on the <|aeation of the age of the i’uridaa. It ia 
tiii|iiisMhle in a note to deal properly with tlie former 
.sulyeet and 1 iio}K> t<i do ao aa well aa 1 can cm a future 
oecaaiun lienee 1 lease that at pnstent and eonaider only 
the iiecond Mthjert here, and wheie it la iieeeaaaiy* to refer 
to laat year a Jounial the {Mgea are eit4>d witliin bracketa. 

Aa n'ganla PrufeNMir Keith a eritieiHm of my viewa in 
nil laatk I niuat aak thoae who think my viewa worthy 
of coiiaiJeration to see exactly what I aaid there, becauae 
It ia im|Mmihle in thia note to deal fully with alt Ida 
lemarks and to reaUite my arguinenta. Henoa only the 
ttiurt* itn|i*irtant [Hiints can lie diaeuaaed here. 

riiree linea oeeiir containing the word hhavifge with 
i« f> n>iiee to the kings of the Kali age, and I pointed out 
thst It eoiild not from the context mean “in the future", 
luit oiiU III the lUiaviQ'a PurAttn”- diaptit4*a thia, and 
asaert.t that it means '* tu the future *’ (pp. 1023 4). The 
simplest pnaif would have been t4» give a tranaiation of tlie 
lines, and thia he liaa not dotuK The linea, freed from the 
eomnients in which he lias enveloped them, are tbeee : 

1 In the }tat*ifn and Tayw rvapeetively— 

tan aarvto kirtayhiyAini bbavifyn kalhiMn nfpAn. 

Un ears ill kirtayiigrtaii bbavifya jw|liHAai offAn 

« 4fu8 , lau. p um. • u.. Ik f«t 
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% In ikB 

teqrlavAvftye vukDrftiiii bimviije kathitiii nrpAn* 

8. Itt ttie MaUyu, VAyu, and BmkmAifia generally-^ 
bhaviyye to pramiAkbyiUk parApa^jftaik <ratarfibhik« 

I invito him to give a plain and airaighttorward 
traniilaUon of ibeee Knee according to bin aanertion that 
hhavi^y^t iiieane *Mtt the futarv**; and alao to ^^xplain 
wh*Tt* tlieM* Puraoae foutttl tliOHe kingH Ao/ZnOi or 
IHUhita ^ ; vriaethcr their general agrceinont in the account 
implioa that they had a common aoiirrc; if it dr>eH not. 
why the agreement estHto ; and if it doce. what crimiiion 
fi^nircc they ci>iild hat c had 

With r«5gard tothcphnkv*//AorKyo.^w##ir(or///fifMi#f/r/y- 
jnotr) ndUthriuh, found in the Tuyo and ItrnhuutHfin, he 
HAyn the anawent ail mt n^AMuiing tpp 102*$ 4i 

hut that ia jtiHi what it docn not do U’Cauni* it a\Mids all 
coiii(iariaon by uning a wholly diticivnt cxprcN*4ioti i i/rnny- 
•fUnh purdtomtiA, and thcrcfoic my ar^iinunts 

iiiituucliefL 

Aa regards daten, hm xtatcincnt of thf f,icts and 
argufiiento that 1 put forwani doea not cv>rriK*t!\ 4uiiifjiari/c 
what I aaid/for example, alicait the date \o l'>s in 
partieular.* My own «(Utetiieiit iiiuat lx* rrfeutd H< 
•M^rka i<» explain the hue IVyr imo' r **t* 

S(ii<$htrntl:uJlf, found in fi\e MS>i of tli» J/r**, : **\ 
coin fiarifig it with the Jitie aliout N*nti]ii lo2"> v 
a eotnpartHon wtU xhou that they ar»* .^nti h» 

wholly igiiorcH the fa<*t that newt eopns t)f ths ViS*, 
say Vajftam reigiit*<l twenty-iiim^y^^ais .tiid fu* *1. 1 » 

and my nineteen yeaiv Tj»a* » •if o »\.* unS 

piirfKirU toiiAVa last'll writton when VajiM-r* t-^ i^n ‘■ic 
only nine years. IJ{Kiii the question how nun s a 

' fa tlie al^s^inr ifoftttMi wriUn/t m 4r f «m 4«riu« 

* Bo also eontfviiw IVafmwvr )lf aM}<4>rtl ^ eue iVfo^e^wer 

KtttUi> vorsien of Htrp* 9i 



MftmSm AcwM b» nad, hb i«mwir if. 1911^ n. I) 
la poittUm I n«v«r a w ar tad that (ha makaiah an 
aeamata, aad Mr. V. Smith lafpkrda tba atatmnaal aa 
inaflcarata, rajaeUn]; 300 avan mora amphaUaal^ thaa 
163. Agata. in hia raowrka about tka Tufinu (p. 1036) 
he suppresaas the fact that 1 aak) the lina ia oorrupt and 
lueraly miggaatcd 105 or 107 years aa a probaMa figure. 

Profemor Keith nays (p 1026». .Mr I’^rgitartayagnuU 
MtreHii «in thv fact that il ia inemiiltU^ tliai tlio QuftiM 
shfjnld not liaxt* li the Mafnj^a mtxnmnt 

^%tl^ oi»tiipiI«»tl 111 thtir o|a>cli lUit hen^ Wd* aw* without 
arjruiitciitH 1 |toint<«di out iii my Utok why tht* 

III Ins opniKui tiM*ti tiifiird* in an arwiiiiit tliai |irof«»iyH*fh 
TO Ih liist<fiir«il w*;;awiin|v oiii* of the* >;wNitaitt ijyimstna 
that WM^fHsi III Iiulia liaa no cogf*iir) hut mlciici* iii (iiv 
Kii;\(4i*i uiioii* It lm% no aijtiiilicanw mipplmn concluMti* 
liistoiiral ai^uno^nlH ' 1 If tho siietiw* la not co|psnt an 
I* srnwls tho (tiiptas m it oojpd»iil as w j^imls Haiaa f or (In* 
MohiuiiiiKiinn iinasioii ^ Hi* |«olit«*i;y cnUHiny auggi^ations 
a CMtijci'tnrr tp 1025 », ami tlM*n oHrra aa aam 

I of hia own which whullv f]iarcj(arda tli«« 

otniinit fu*t that the J/hfajfff kmma nothing of tin* 

IKV** IMU ni» Taa 739,742 ifcis* Ills remark* that 1 rom|>l(*ttl\ 
lit Htitwl* r«t Aotl hi« * •utamanf that Urn Vedio Uita ara not books of 
**t^ M tur|w 4|^ 1031. noU*), cilit tor noifra. In the arjmnnefit 
Afs 1 I I hr shifted hia i^nionri. •taried a new arypiment. ami 
tui wtih mt^nmieniamliiig ff»p 7S»t 741 lit binntarljr heie 
1 (( i«t*«l hH o»ft «orM« to speak tor tbenmehoa Now In* Mi>a flial 
phiiAor im t ( metn« “ that the? «lo not deal with btslor> * , bnl this i« 

It ' the M tiitnjs 6* that tdimikr There oas no miMimlenaduidinir , 
he iH ^h Ui i|f }{%<* /lotind This new ton<l«»nn|t* luonesor, does not help 
n u Iw (M-e* It diK» not afTort IWesiair Maislonelf s plafii statemefit 
\ 74J 3 iiifi Isfsanae It h otivi 0 fisl> ahsanl lo Hwia klatoriral 

Ar,;nnro(s rni the sihsiee of teMta that **dt> IN* deal With hl«tor,e 
ft 74*1 He o«hK * their htatopK* iMmutU la inndenlah*' 1 am not 
« ire wnaf theMi wnwls ineaii. tf he omm that hMorkial farC« are 
mr ntlcmed ineidentatljr. I aiwent, eofar aa tba hwtaaraoonM^Niawiimi^ j 
li>u* wioite thoim Utie apeak of hjrfptia mallari* lAeiomitjr ther Mrety 
<l«^w them fr«im traditHm with no foaraolao of Mhdiihility. 
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Gapbuk He improves thereon hy another eonjeetnie. 
hardly eonsiatent therewith, that the was redacted 

later stilK in the fifth eentniy (p. 1026). 

Sia kinds of evidence were adduced to show that the 
dynastic account of the Kali age was oomposed in Prakrit 
originally. He criticises several of them partially, hot it 
is impossible for me to disenss all the details fully here ; 
hence, while referring to my original slateinent for Uie 
full presentation, I will notice those main points on which 
his remarks have a general bearing. 

Four instances of metrical irregularities in the second 
pAda of lloka lines wore pointed out. They are of two 
kinds. In the first three, iVirdmi/ni/ fu K^mtUenh, sriind 
h/tokfyanti triihMim, and a^ai^ifhMiir Hnihaydh, the 
fifth syllable is long by |>ositiofi though it should l>e short : 
and ill the fourth, Bhigavan nmtari^yafi, there is an 
excess syllable. Ho disposes of them all together with 
the remark, ** they [the metrical criteria] do not weigh if 
we admit, aC we must, that the strict rules of metre are 
not applicable in these cases'* (p. 1027;. It is (fuite true 
that similar metrical irregulaaitics are found elst^wheiv: 
but the two kinds are distinct and must be considered 
sepaiately, and as regards the fourth instance he dot^s not 
tiieei my argument. 

The first three instances violate the diiambic close of 
the Iloka line. Profeesor H«>pkins points out ** that the 
diiaiubos was regarded] in general as obiigat^jtry Al^>. 
referring to the uiany cases in which Sanskrit grammar 
is violated he says, '* the most frequent cause of such 
violation is the wcli-nigh obligatoiy diiambus at the dose 
of a verse and he gives examples toi^bow that Sanskrit 
gramumr was violated rather iimn that the rule about the 
fifth syllable should be diaregatded.* Hetre therefore was 
far more tmperayve Uum grimmar. Here also .^xteb 



DrxAsntt or nt kau aoi I4i 

%*iaUUotui of laetre are tmi fow. IVofiMar Kaitlia 
«>iiplaiuition is lhen*fore luerely his own assertion ; there 
is DO ** utttsi " ill the matter at all Moreover, it is no real 
explanation ; it iiterely shirks explanation, for the <|uest ions 
to hi* aimwenMl are these. Why in tlieae and aiiiiilar eaers 
do wonls oreiir which infrinjse tlie nrelUnigh obligatory 
rule f And how in it that they infringe the rule in their 
Sanskrit forms only and tliat Ihoir Prakrit forms would 
imti*«fy the rule * * 

Next grainiiiatical irregiilariticH Frofeasor Keith 
refers t«« the line in the UliAga\ata. niht 
hhnv^tiityit rvoAimi tr (p. This is gissi Fall. That 

the veth I'voAfiifi governs the pn»ei*diiig wotils and the line 
IS not Saiiskiit is clearly ]»ro\ ed by the fact that it uas 
e»*iisii|ered iii'Ci'ssary to «*iiietid W#of*i/tin» to Matvtmi j/r iit 
\ arioiis fxipies. He sjieaks of a hlittider : it is not mine 
For the tuo other instances that he deals uith ip I02H) 
and the cases of gniniinaticat diseonl tp. I02SM it is 
siitlicieiit to lefer to tny original n*iatarks ; and here 
I need only notice the gi^iieral roiiiiiicnts with which he 
di*>{sises of thoMi and other irregularities - We have to 
do uith annmnta coin{K)aed in the cartdesa iSaiiskrit Which 
is chanu'tetiHiic of the pre-elasaical Hhtm texta ami which 
fHiNists in the epic** (|i. ]02H>. and ** iiad Skniakrit is 
a Hiitliciciit e.\piiiiiatioii of these %'agarii*a" ip. 102f0. 
This** an* no explanations: they tnendy shirk explatmltoii. 
for it iM no explanation of an irregularity to any that 
im^gulantieH itcnir elsewhere, and that is all that his 
MAteiiH*nt<« ninfAint to. Tha r|iiestioii to lie facet! is thiif. 
Why do such ii regularities occur in compositiona which 
sluiw that their authors could write good ftianskrit f 

Frofe<^or Hopkins liaa auggested patoia aa the ex- 
planation of such and other irregtilartUea, metrical and 
grammatical * : and that pointa iti the right dtmelioti ; but 
it iuvoivea a further «| 0 e 8 tioo, why abould patoia appear 

nuM, lat A < 10 
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Msid good Samkrit? Patow neano vemaealar, and 
vemaoalar in andent India meana Prakrit. Hia aag* 
geation iherefora meana that aneh imgnlariUea are doe 
to Prakrit; and the queatioo becomea thia, why do 
Prakrit indneneea appear in Sanakrit eompoaituma ? My 
explanation (confining myself here to thia dynastic 
account) ia that the verses were originally popular and in 
‘ Prakrit, and when they assumed a Sanskrit garb. Prakrit 
forma sometimes survived, especially when metre had to 
lie safeguarded and Sanskrit forms would have violated 
it ; sometimes the redactor preferred ungrammatical 
Sanakrit forms rather than violate the metre; and 
sometimes correct Sanskrit forms were used with over- 
sight of the metre. Can Professor Keith give a better 
explanation 7 

The reading «ka-k^tm instead of eka-eehntra in the. 
Bhftgavata ia due to the influence of some copyists, 
because it is found in two or three only of the many 
copies consulted ; but his attempt to explain thereby the 
form ^tdtvndiK for &iiu,ndga in the Mabrya and Vdyv, 
(p. 1029) overlooks the patent fact that k instead of y is 
the’^'almost universal reading in those books, so that by 
parity of reasoning g is due to the influence of copyists 
and not k, and his reasmiing refutes itself. 

As regards his remarks on Uie use of expletives, it i-s 
sufficient to point out that he has carefully chosen the 
least striking of the lines quoted and ignored the mure 
striking. ' How does his argument look, in the face of 
these two tines 7 — 

SvMi< ca bhavitA ri^& samfis tv aft&da^iva tu. 
fiAtoi tri^y afliith ca SakA hy aftAdafoiva to. 

Uia c^mcloding remarks about the script overlook these 
•lemciitary ^n**8tie account had been written 

(iofro. M<! i twd ai^ta lircre in itt# them |fharo||hi 

..Hud' WAiaeii '.haws' be«»,i«rritM’'’>^''^.^'.' 
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other of these twa If. then, errors »rs found whleh enn 
only be expinined by confusion of letters in the Khnrof(hI 
seript and not in any other script, what is the naturaf 
inference f 

Tlie chief feature of the dynastic account is the great 
quantity of gramniatiesl irregulsritios. while violations of 
metre are very few. Those irregularities are far more 
numerous here than can, I believe, be matched anywhere 
else within an equal quantity of verses. They have all 
been discussed in my book, and Frofessor Keith has dealt 
with some of them. The question, why they occur, is not 
to Ite decided by sudi comments as he has offered, which 
are no real explanations. The evidence is cumulative, and 
the whole has to be considered fairly. Ho contests my 
explanation. I invite him to answer these elementary 
questions. When was the dynsalic account (not the 
Pur&oas generally) compiled f Where did the author get 
his material for it from ? In what shape did that 
material exist I What did the author do with it when he 
composed this prophetic account ? 

F. E. PARorrtB. 


RAMANUJA AND MELUKOTE 

It is well known that Uie great reformer Rftmftnqja 
lived for st^veral years, owing to persoeiition by the ChO)a 
king, at M^lukdte, which is Tadugiri, Yftdavaipri, or l^ru* 
NArayaoaporam, near French Rocks, Mysore District, 
and that he reconstructed and oouseerated tha temple of 
NAc&yaoa there through tiie akfof hit diadpla ^ Hoyaala 
king Vishouvardhana. A irerjr brief hut aaeieiit xueord. 
under the title of /frrNlddAdTti^jbuma, has he<hi raesiiti^ 
discovered by me^.aod it eouti^ /ViduiMe IsfonietioD 
about the exert deWi >onw Isudiffg 
the actual auioarts ewtri^bufed V 





‘iBVwl- jtolw of reoewtroetion and eon* 
of tlw tomple. IClw xieeoid was found by ns 
'MM»g tiba v^uMs mamueripte belonging to the &rl> 
Taftaii^a'1Ia|ha> the abode of Bfanftnuja at Malakote ; and 
the late Swimi of the Matha was kind enough to lend it 
io ine. Its authenticity seems to me unquestionable, 
inasmuch as it gives a brief account of the period from 
A.1>. 1099 to 1242, and stops there abruptly, showing that 


tlie author must have lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century aj»., and that he must have intended 
the record to be coiiiintied by his followers. 

I give below a list of events and dates as foiitul in this 
riscord ; and I hope to publish an exact rendering of tiic 
whole record at an early date. 


1. BAmAnuia's diseovoiy of the 

god NArAyaua at M#luk6te. 

2. VishoQvstdhans fxiys hts 

rospocts to the god, 

2. Vishouvardhana’s roitirn to 
ToooOr after sanctioning 
AOOO godgdu/is for the re* 
construction of the temple. 
1. Construction eoiiinienci«d. 


5. Construction Anished. 

6. drI*YatirAi|S-Matha built for 

RAinAniya. 

7. BAmAnuia left MAlnkdte for 

Delhi io bring the pro* 
cesiioiial itn^ jWlvappi|{e 
or Chelavarays*svAmi« 


Cyclic ifar. ^ ^ 

<lMc. cU'. 

Itahtidhan\R, lOllO 

]klagha Hit 5, 

Saturday, nh'Mitn. 

Same >ear, Mnghii 
Ml 18 (Suik 1 s>). 

Sainf* year, Magha 
ba 7 rru<*Hda> I. 


Same year, Phal- 
gunafo i8(Fn«ia> ^ 
Vfishabha lacna. 
(UaAta*nak<%hatiai. 
S\abbanii. 1104 

Vai^kba ha •*». 

Same year. 

V yay a, Chai tm h« 8 11 07 


8. Return Io tfAlntofo with the 
imsfs. ** 


Vikpti, AHvayuja 
iu 7. 


Itll 



Mkwkmjfk Alb MMimum 


14tt 



9. BimAnmVff ntuni to dri- Aabluik(rit|PQdi)*» lltS 

isAgun. after ooneeeratiiig lu 18. 

the tem|de of Timpati on 
his way. 

The total period of his stay at MiAukOto 
or of almence from Srlrafigam is here 
calculated as 88 years, 11 months. 

10. Riiinriniija’H successor ap- r*p to Praindthin, 1188-89 

IHuntod by him at the Chaitra Ihi 6. 

Yattrdja-Matha, MdlnkOfe. 

11. (NoxtSvdmi) NArAyaoa Jfyar. I'p to Prabhava, 1159 to 

Piihbya^iil. 1807 

12. (Xext „ ) Vatinija Jlyar. 1807’*48 

18. (Next M ) Yadtigiri XitrA> 

yaoa Jlyar. 

Tli«*r« is nothing very* improlMihle in ibo above lint 
iN'ing contact. I leave it to experts to judge of the 
.a<vuraey of the ilatea ; but I believe tliat full credit is, ail 
tin* saniejlu*' to the author who has so carefully preservtnl 
the traditional account Some great calamity, owing to 
Muhaniinadaii invasions, seems to have occurred* at 
Melukote al)out the end of the thirietmth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth centtiiy ; and the line of suecession of 
tin* (rurfui of the j^ri-Yatir8ja»Matha must have licen 
interrupted for some decades. It must have been resumed 
ill the Hfteciith century, when the town was rebuilt (vide 
I in per iai GazfUeer^ voL xvii, 1908, p. 2901. 

M. T. NARASIMHIXlOAlt 

Th«* value of the record mentioned by Mr.Naraaimhicngar 
can lie judged when we have ite text and translation before 
UM. Meanwhile, something most be said about some of his 
notes on it. 

When the writer of a paper such m tbai given above 
leaves the aecimuy of hie datae to be eomrideced hy 



lii «Mtefady naUrn maikm for UniMlt 
Bat • OMNno taUtSadory wane — ^in feei tbe ooiy nolljr 
eomet cue— oroold be that» if be hineell eoanot do wlwt 
ie aeeeeeeiy^ he ehooM enlkt tbe eympetbette help of aome 
propeily^piolified friend, who will fx all hie dotes for him 
before he begins to write, end will lend hie own name in 
enpport of reenlts to that extent. If that cannot be done, 
he abonld find from some etandard table — (e.g., Sewell 
and Dikabit'a Indian Catendar, table 1)— the year a.i>. 
in orhieh a given cyclic year or a given ^ka year 
(eurreni or expired, as the case may be) begins; and, for 
such a period as that with which we are concerned here, 
he should take that year a.d. as the equivalent for the 
first ten months of the Hindh year, placing the last 
two months in the next year a.d. ■ this is not a scientific 
course ; but it is admissible if nothing better can really Iw 
dona It is of no real use to embark on chronological 
discussions without first having the cssimtiai lia«es definitely 
settled on some unifonn and recognimble lines. 

The dates in this esse, and Mr. Nsrnsimliiengar's tn*at> 
inent of them, are open to remarks as follows . - 

No. 1. This date may jiosstbiy have some spei'ial 
caicndrical interest. Wo understand that the i«Tord 
gives the cyclic year llahudhhnya, MAglia viikla .*• 
Saturday, witli the moon in the lU^vati nnhhuiro The 
general facts of the case show that this Hahtidiianya 
is the one which coincided with the (.liaitradi Stika 
year 1020 expired, and liegan on 6 March, a u lOP.s 
if we follow the system of true iiiterealatHin, acconling i<> 
which there was no intercalated nmnlh in this \ear. thcM* 
details do not work out satisfactorily : Mhgha eukia'v n-is 
not a Saturday (and was not in a.d. 1000). it was 
Thnmday. 30 Dumber, aj>. 1093, on which day it ended 
at about 13 hrs, 29 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujljain) . 
and the moon did not enter KCvati uutii alsuit 13 hia. 
16 min, afiw Imm sonrise m the Friday, flat by tbs 



iirttiiMilMyilithki yeir. Kt>r Om fiirt Ml^ tlM iwrik 
MMMbM above. JEM in the eeeood Mljll^ itie given f«(b« 
was a Saturday, aa required : it eudMi at about IS hta 
32 min. after mean annriae on Satnidiqir, 29 Jamiary, 
A.n. 1099 ; and on this day the moon was in RSvatl at 
sunrise and up to aiiout 1 hr. 30 min. after mean aunrine. 
However, whetlier this result really justifies a oonelusioii 
tlwt the system of mean intercalation prevailed at 
Mf>IukOte at the end of Uie eleventh century, we must 
hesitate to decide. 

Nos. 2. 3, 4. I do nut spend any time over these three 
dates, because, the weekdays Iwing shown in brackets, 
it is nut clear whether they are really given in the record, 
or whether they have been added by Mr, Narasiinhiengsr 
by inference from No. 1 ; it is enough to say that not 
from either |>oint of view mentioned under that date diM>H 
Plinlguna s'ltkla 13 work nut to a Friday. For the rest, 
these three dates certainly fell in the opening niontliH 
of .\.n. 1099. though there are reasons for tliinking that 
that is not the understanding on which Mr. Naraaimhicngar 
has referred them to that year.* 

TIte remaining dates might of course be ealeulatetl 
t«*xce|>t No (S, in which there are no details Iwyond the 
cyclic year): bat they cannot be tested like No. 1. They 
ate ofwn. however, to the following remarks 

No 10. PrainAthin, Chaitra bahnla ti, certainly fell in 
A.D 11.39 , and No. II, Prabhava, Pauslm lukla 1, certainly 
fell in A I). 1207. But the other A.i>. dates are wrong: 
thns:— 

No. 5. The given day in tlio year Svabhfiuu fell in 
AD. 1103: not 1104. 

> Il« wMnv to hav* taken A.e, KMS w Uit fmeml eqaivalent of 
BahtHltiaaya, aa a rcMlt et a4ddi thaie time dates and alee Nok I tvoald 
faelmig to the eerly pert of a.ia IMOt 1*0 what ho hao eaid aboet 
BehodhSayaonp. IW tetesr, and mf MWteloa ph IM-d. 
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Na 6. For SvAbhAnn witbonfc any apecitied day in it 
AAa proper eqairaimt is a.Dl 1103, or uum Strieily 
juiaf^f jooeuo*. 

(■bt Hm jmr^Vy^ leU in 

m 

Ar 

in tlia j«wr ^bbakpt fdl in 
J. P. F. 

XNHUL AUD CLOSING DATES OF THE BEIGN 
OP THE HOYSALA KING VI8HNUVARDUANA 

In the volumes of the Ei>igmphui Carnailca aihI 
in the Mysore Gazetteer Mr. Rice itivariabi}* 

A.i). 1104--41 as the period of the reign of the UoyHahi 
king Vish^uvardhana, also known as BittidOvn an<l 
BitViga; 1t>ut in his Mynore and Coorff from the In- 
ncriptuyiiB ho says (p. 99): — ^“In what year his reign 
l>egan has not licen discovered. I)B 11 might have 
decided the question, being of his 12th year, but un- 
fortunately no year is named. The earliest actual date 
that can bo cited for him is 1111 in aSIi, H9. but Kd. Id4 
represents him as ruling in 1100 : this must ha\o in 
iissociiiiion with BallAlK, his eld(*r brotinr. ' Aeeoidingly, 
he gives A.tt 111 1-41 as the dates of Vishnu lardhana in 
the dynastic list on p. 97 of the same Issik. 

Initial dale of the reiyn 

I have jast discovered the initial date of Vi«.hou- 
vardhana's reign from a close study of the Ifox^aia 
inscriptions. The inscription Ak. 110, which lueutioiis 
him as ruling at Darasamudra during the reign at the 
Western ChAlokya king Tribhuvatianialla, i.e. Vikramit^ 
ditya Vl» does not give the i^ka year, but gives iiie year 
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of the pant ns 4^tufa DundufAi-Mikinitmira. Tiiis 
year Dundubhi oorreaponds to A.tt. 1142; and the 
ezpreastou 4^nq/a cannot wean aqything elaa than the 
iSth year oC Ti^«vanlliaaa*i mifnt for oanaot nfar 
to ttw Oitlakyaii an that ha^wi in Afi, hi that 
ndconiaf Dnmltthfel wan iha tltUk fWA 
Id the aonelmioB that YiihQQvaidhaaa’t f«f|n aetnaliy 
began in 1142 » 45 » A.D^ 1007. Thie data la eonfimed 
by varions traditional and hiatorieal leeorda whidi 
nnanimonaly atate that 1lAm4nt)(ja, tlie great Vaiahnava 
refonner, converted (in a.Ol 1098) king Bitlidtva, who 
waa roiitig the Hioyaa]a kingdom, imving hie reaidenee 
at Tonn&r (Tondan&r), and that, nitli the king'a aid, 
Ramiimja discovered and consecraUKl the imago of the 
god XArftyana at Moiukote in the year raka 1021 
(A i>. 1099), corresponding to Balindhtnya. 

Vishnuvardhana inusl have been Yvinrajn for mmie 
}i'an lx‘fon‘ a i> 1097, fur we find refercnrvs t4» him 
in the earlier iii'toriptions also He must have itiletl 
siiiiiiUaneuiisly with his elder brother BaUt|a I for Mime 
} ears, as « e may judge from the inscriptions. 

CUmng dale of the reign 

Ait hough ne cannot exactly find, at present, the closing 
date of Vialitim ardhaiia's teign, we can safely ashcit that 
he must have reigned fur several years after A.D. 1141. 
Ml Kice has confounded one BittidAva, a general of king 
\ ishnuvardhaiia nith Vishnm’ardhana himself, being 
inisUil by the similarity of names, and infers (p. 101) 
from Cm 96 that Vishnnvardhana died in A.D. 1141, but 
the inscription really records Hie death of the general 
Ibttidt^va 

The following inscriptions, all referring themselves to 
the reign of Vishpavardhanat clearly prove that he mast 
have ruled np to A.D. 1166, tbosyrh his son Kaisridiha I 



him (•» dvriag period 

1. Cam., vol. C« Ak. 110 oi e.i>. 114t 


a. 

9» 

vcl. 4, Ng. 94 

99 

1141 

& 

•9 

vol. 6, Kd. 99 

99 

1148 

4. 

99 

yoL 6, Mf . 9 

99 

1148 

6. 

9t 

vdl. 4,Mg.lOQ 

99 

1146 

6. 

99 

voi. 6, Kd. 84 

99 

1148 

7. 

ft 

vd. 5, Hn. 65 

t9 

1149 

H. 

ft 

vd. 12| Ck. 40 

»t 

1149 

9. 

99 

vd. 12, Ck. 28 

#• 

1156 


For Ml account of the general Bittidii^i'a atmve refernnl 
to, neo Epiffvftphia Canmtim^ \*o1. 5, introH.. pp. 10, 17. 

A detailed diHCUnaion of iliohe pointH will lx* found in 
a paper on the chronoloj^y of the Hoysiilae which I hope 
to publieh shortly. 

M. T. Xarasimhik.voar. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar seems to take his A.D dates from 
the headings of the translations in the Kp^frttphm 
Carnatiea volumes. Tliat is not a safe course the <iates 
must be read in the texts ; and then the year \ f> must 
lie fixed by ascertaining whether a given J^ka yenr is 
to Ije taken as current or os expired, and by paying 
atfeiitiou to the fiirihor details of the nioiith oie For 
instance - — Vol. 4. trails, p 130. does plan* his Xo 5, 
Xg. 100, in “1145 a.I>.” lint the text shows (p. 24.*») 
that the record is dated on the <lay of the w^inlet solsticr^ 
of the Rakt&kshin t'^ka 1007. A rt^b^rence 

to any standard table — (e.g.,8<*w*en and Dikshtts /m/ein 
Co/eiMirir, table I)— will sliow that the rcconl means 
Haka 1067 eanvn/. And s<i the given day places the 
record in A.i>. 1144 (not 1145). 

Dates taken frok other sonrees must be treated with 
equal eate. On p. 163 above Mr. Xaraaimhiengar has said 
**^ka lOSl (A.0/ 1009). corresponding to BahudUinya^** 



'AniydhiQrtin^fBliy fhaitMiftMift 

«Diddi Aol ataod. dak* 1<NII mfind (aa mott iNnaUy 
«itad) waa earUinty Juo. 1099 (in iha mem tint tha 
flnt tan numtha of that 6aka yaar fall in kXK 1099). 
bat the cyeiie yaar waa Pramithin: Bidradhlaya vraa 
&ika 1021 cttrrml, aorraaponding, in tha aanaa ataled 
above, to A.D. 1098 (not 1099). 

Theaa diaerepaneiea do not affaet Mr. Naraaimhiangar’a 
preaent reaulta. But attentioo ia drawn to tliani to 
illustrate further the point (compare p. 149 above) that 
anyone who aims at dealing with chronological matters, 
and w'ishcs to inspire ronfidenre in his rcsulta, must first 
get all his dates properly settled, so that they will stand 
being checked by his renders. 

A remark may be added about the final data, Ka ft. 
Tlie rceonl, vol. 12, Ck. 28. is dated in the DhAtu 
itamviitwni, f^ka 1079 Hiis, again, is a ewrrfnt iitaka 
year and in this case the equivalent is given rightly as 
'* 1 1.5ft .\.D.'’ at trana p. 80. The text show's (p. 18ft) that 
the record seems to ^ve been dated on the day of the 
winter solstice. If so, it takes Vish^tn'ardhana on to 
quite the end of A.o. 115ft. 

J. F. F. 


Mit. MARSHALL'S TAXILA INSCRIPTION 
i{a\iiig now, by the courtesy of Mr. Marshall, l>een 
favoured with a copy of the now inscription, I may ho 
allowed to add the following observations, which are 
partly of an apologetic character: — 

1. First, I may venture to express a high a|^teeiation 
of the great exactness of tiie reading, which leaven 
practically nothing to reward the aemtiny of other 
seholars. The photograph itaelf k a remarkaUe technical 
achievement, being pfee^ together out of ae many as 
sixteen fragments. 
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2. The reiuling pmdiidttrUn, for which I hat] propo-cd 
jirrUithavila, is in both instances quite certain. Die 
form, bcinf; undoubtedly an equivalent of ynittlhavUn - 
lurtilifthiJpUa, must be regardetl as a characteristic of tlie 
local dialect. 

9. Inspection seems to eonOrm the readings&'<rr(«i)I«a<' 
<11. 1-2), Ii^phria (I. 2), proposed by me; in the ease of 
{ui)rvtt(na») also, for (■m)a(iuu), the curve in the a is 
favoomhle ^r. Manhali, 1 learn, does not assent). 

4 (<8b)dKljhMii(iM) and a . (I* (in L S) ara stiU dbseoie. 
Ws txpmA ihs iasai'^tldoii to slid ayoipi 
pdrieO^, which n*;^ have hssn wrong)^ eoj^ by the 
(rather earslsss) worknan. 

5. In praenffa <l 4) the vowel e semns to he indicated. 

6. The important ayam (in 1. 1) appears to stand good. 
Whether tiie otpoM, which has been proposed by Dr. Fleet 
(October, >1914, pp. 998-9) and against which 1 have no 
prejudice (exoi^ perhaps, on grounds of dale and 
dialeutX posribly be read, I am unable to decide 
(ICr. MaodhaU is eertun of ayuso). 

F. \V. TiiOMA.s. 


LA FOUDATIOS 1>E (JOEJE 
t. Le conseil <]e la fundation u'ayaiit vidti nuenn 
chaiigeinent dvpnis le mois de novembn* 1019. «'.st 
coiiipom* comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgnnije 
tprmident), H. T. Karsten, M. Du Hontsnia. T. J. de lkx>r 
et C. van Vollenhoven (secr^iaire<tres<vricr>. 

2. Vers la fin de Tan dernier, le eonsoil a pri« k la 
charge de la tondation TCditton critique do Kitabal-FAkhit 
d'al'Mufaddal par M. C. & Storey ; elle paraitra arant peti 
ches Tiiditettr Brill h Leiden. 

3. Au printempa^ oonseil a accord^ une aubvention 
nil doctenr Q. Beig;stciaser, de Leipsig, en vue d'uno 
enqutte sur la'fathgue arabo parlte «ii Syric ei en 
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Palestine. Uu rapport Huccinct tie ce voyage so in>uve 
dans la ZDMG. Ixviii, pp. 600- 2, 1914. 

4. Le capital de la fondation etant resti^ )e in(»ine, le 
iiioiitant iiMiiiiiial eat de 21.500 Horiiis (43,000 franeal. 
Ell outre, aii inois de noveinbre, 1914, lea rentes dis- 
poniblea inontaient ii plus de 2,600 florins (5,200 francs). 

5. On se permet d’attirer rattentiou sur oe qu*U est 
encore di.sponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la ^amdsah d’al-Bubturt. £n 1909, 
la fondation a fait puattre ehet rdditeur Brill d JUddeti 




teoHn^ains 1« prix ea . wi 

fmnoi. Ainin. tea a^lietoara ecmtriboetpnfe k attbaSra' le 
bat que se propose 1» fondation : de favoriaer I'^tade 
Ics iangaes orientales et de leur littA^ure. . 

yomtArt. tou. 



NO!riOE8 OF BOOK8 

* " ’ ^ JV j.nT 0 r r .nr 1-1 

MWJUUUlf JJfD BlABTMVtM jWjllWrtlW^ ,10 IflRI 

^ KootmwK Oouaolwii, or tM Buna; 

By Vowwt fnA^cm Hium. VhJk. Srolanr bt 
8^Ue Lftogiiacoi and literatimi at tbo Univmity 
of Chiei«o. FMa XII ond XIIL Hie Umveraity 
of Chioftgo Preao; the Geuibridge Uoivenity PlrM, 
London and Edinbutgb. 

Each volume oontaina 116 octavo platen, with xviii and 
xix pages of titles, dedication (to the Kev. C. if. W. Johns 
and the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 1>.I>.), preface, and indices. 
The texts in vol. xii nuuilior 160. and those in vol. xiii 07. 
3iaiiy of them are mere fragiiienta, and only tweniy«fiveor 
thirty lia\e. wholly or in part, the names of the writers. 
Among the most interesting iifiiiies may be mentioned 
iSiii-tahiu-usiir (twodocumeiitsh*^nia’-gunu (probably two 
likewise), llel-ibni, Merodach-balndan. and there are also 
documents from the Urites and the people of Afiiur. The 
following notes will give an idea of the contents of these 
interesting eoiiiiiiuiiications : — 

1216. which bears forty-seven loogish lines, is in the 
Babylonian character, and occupies three plates. It 
mentions a certain BCd-ud^ib, a servant of the king, who 
honounnl his inastey. As he refers to ** Esarhaddon, the 
son of the king niy lord”, it would seem that this coin- 
jinuiiicatioii was addressed to Sennacherib. He apparently 
speaks of a plot to kill him and also the king’s servants. 
As he refers to someone (? Esarhaddon) who would 
(re)buihl Babylon and complete £S-8agila (the Temple of 
Helus there), this letter may belong to the period after 
Sennacherib’s destruction of that city. The text may be 
a cominunicaiioti from a Babyloniaii who remained 
faithful to Sennacherib notwitiistending idl hie airoeiiiee, 
but the imperfection of the ree^ leavee this u&eertaiii. 



ibwilMr inporini eonnoniMtioa it 
turn tiM fov«imn (j^duanUi), tiie mifoe(i) A* 
liMidi of etiy Alfor.and Um Altnrtte^nndl ant gnak 

It apeaki of gorernor Iltar*iia1d, and qqpanmtly of the 
deatrnetioa which h* had wrooghk After a refarcnee to 
talente and inaiiaa of gcdd and rilver, there ia a mutilated 
and thenfore nntranalataUe paamge. It was with the 
following petition : — 

“ To the king our lord we say : If he deliver us to the 
governors, thy servants will die. We have sent 2 letters 
to Ute king our loni, but we have not seen an answer. 
We give our poraoiis to death. Let the king not forsake 
his servants.” 

It would Im interesting to know upon what occasion 
litis was written. 

Anutiier interesting specimen of taltloto of tliis class is 
1(3-1 -18, 53, one of the tablets unearthed by llonnuzrl 
ilassaiii ill 1882, Harper’s Xo. 1241 — 

. . . which in the midst of . . . [I*ck]od|^( upon us 
. . (to the king] our lord we send, and [let him '] send 
a force to help us. And the (iurasinimn tribe is set 
I against] us. An enemy has gone or has preimnnit (to 
go) against them. The authority of Assyria is remote 
from them. And none anmng the governors has gone to 
their aid — they have given (their) hand to the eneint. 
Kridu and Kiillab, which are left, if they can, will stand 
against the enemy. Ail the (lorasimmu tribe has now 
rt'volted, no city there supports Assyria except I'r and^ 
Kisik, and the city of Abn-iddina. And the king our loni 
knows that Ur in the midst of Akkad is [faithful To 
that end we were at first perfect with our help. Pekod 
and Tamtim hate os, and devising evil against the house 
of thy gods, by killing and plundering tl^ will put an 
end to us ; everything falling, we shall pass into their 
luuids. Now *nuntiai, Pekod, atid GanMiamu have 
gathered troop&agidiiit us. [Let] the ki|% our hwd send 


hottM of Ui 1^ inhtm luil 
ffbrtMk tiitt ptti|Mvljr of tbo Idiigi Ihy fKlhoii to tlM gof 
So. TlMlioadB^tliiM«BMi7tiiOttirikolfciftko, oad tbo 
load dull [not] dqMui fion tho hondo of tho king, nod 
AMyrlo [shnti ho ... ] befom thorn. Tho |{iott mon of 
tho king [diott go] or dioU praporo (to go) to koop tho 
woteh. . . . 

Thoogh thero io neither nemo of writer nor of any 
otiicr peraonogo in ihio inscription to help to detenniiie 
the date, other texts seem to furnish the needful 
indications. Thus Na 1206 describes the Uurasim 
< s (turasimmu) as being ruled over by a certain Balat-su. 
and this name implies that they were of Babylonian race. 
No. 1342 which also refers io them, mentions a certain 
ii$l-ibiii, whom A4tur*bani>ApH bcems to liavc sent as< his 
representative in Babylonia. To all appearance the period 
was that tif this Assyrian kings expedition against bis 
brother ^was-iiiiw-iikln t^hMsduehinos). 

The variant nritings of the name Qurasimiiin aie 
interesting tf/? *¥, Oum$immv, 

ftT Hflt Gumaijnmu, ^ •g] ^ , 

trumsim No. 1244 haa the combination < \ 

Olid Oursimmo, without any prefix or 

eniiix 

AH will ieain of the authors death with great regret, 
hut tlie n niainiiig volumes of the series will duly appeal, 
and form a itinnnment to his memory. 

T. U. Pixeuxs. 


\ oRnRHAsiAiisTHK BiBUtftHVK. Utkonden dss alt* 
babylonisrhen Zivil* und ProMasreehts, bsarheitet 
von M. Schorr. Xtoi. Lcipsig: Hinridis, 1918. 

This, a thick book of 618 pagWh li tho fiist part of the 
eighth section into wbieb ths^ssrias {s divided. The 
rasa ISlft, . 1| 
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doenmentB tmMUted number 317, und are fNweeded by 
•n introduction of Ivi pages, treating of the Utersture of 
Babylonian law, and the various branches of the same, 
with bibliographies of the works bearing upon the texts 
dealt with. At the end of the work we find lists of names 
of persons, gods, temples, animals, countries, people, places, 
gates, streets, rivers, and canala Tlie renderings them* 
selves are supported by lists of Semitic and Sumerian 
words, and an appendix gives a list of dates of contemporsiy 
rulers, in which we find, first in order, the vrell-known 
name NarAiu-Sin, who ap|)esrs as a emtemimrary of 
Sumu-Abn"*, the founder of Hammurabi’s dynasty. It is 
needless to say that this is not rcgaitled as the renowned 
son of Sargon of Agade, who reigned about 2800 at*. 

The documents translated, whirh belong cxclnM\cly to 
the period of Hammurabi's dynasty, ara classed in M'ctions 
under letters, and subsections under Roman numerals, in 
iiecordance witit the very practical system adopted. Each 
section has a good description of the texts translatiHl 
therein, so that the reader easily obtains an idea of their 
most interesting points. The scope of the vrork, how'cver, 
precludes any extended examination of these in the 
present notice. 

The tranacripUons and trmislations are in parallel 
columns, but space is economised by giving the names of 
the witnesses in smaller type and in single colnnin witliont 
translation. The body of the work is set in the ty{H* 
known as ‘'English” old style of a very satisfactory 
clearness. In the transliterations Ute author shows his 
esutioQ by transeritdng the Sumerisii phrases found in 
these texts from time to time syllabicaliy, and not as 
eonneetsd words', thdr Semitic etpdvalents, however, are 
given in notes. There is no etmeiform. 

The following i|dennMKt*tsx% wilt show tho syelein 
■lientsd}— 

195 1 M»^KIeM«|jMi, 19. Amm l*s ad n| s. 
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TWxt: M 107 (88-5.12. 57). Tniw. KU Hi 75. 
Cbiitento: W.. T.. and P. Meh receive 1 w fenukle 
eiave m their ehare of inheriiUuice, after the eldest brother 
has sworn eoneemiiig the amount of the inheritance. In 
addition W. kindly makes over (I) to bis two brothers 
the property which he had ubtainetl hy his own efforts. 
4 judges, 5 witnesses, and the archivist. 


anum-HH’- 
At t/H'du itutri *eUti 
mtrad-^" martiuk 
* wrdum ir- 

rtf *zitti uutnivk 

t frf*H »mtton h-la-bt-htm 
‘ziUijta^tiz-zaduw 
w<i an^nt-i-im 
Mar/"*** vl-maf- 

Si-tum 

• Ai imnuM* marduk 
dA’ilm (M* n-hu-i»'VH 
»<i e-mU’Uk ni-uui-Hi-iu 
*' fr*Jf«-fJ-M«i »6- 

murduk •*« pa-nt~ 
za-lum “t-«« /m» 

i-zu-Stt 

** tr\mui~^" murdttk 
dfkA>n(f) «-Au-At-wt 
na mnr-h-tt ”/ wantd»*f* 
ndfi-tH-nn 
nt-fJF iUm **rt*wa 
ih-tti-AH tuardiik *• h pvHUt- 
mdntn a^‘ki~iht *> A-uihbi* 
btt * il-«/ i-tn-tw-rtwiw 
.**/ ib‘Hi‘A* marduk 4 j»» 
f«m *• « 4 r 4 


* 1 slave'wonian Anuiu* 
gamil (0 with her children, 
is the share of Warad* 
Mardiik. tlie earavan* 
lender (0: 1 slave ^illl-Irra 
is the share of lbni>Maniuk ; 
* I slave>wuniaii lAlabttuni 
isthesharenfpA»!aliim. All 
thin are theshareHof Warad> 
UlinaiiKitunra children. 

What Warad-Manhik, the 
caravan > leader (f), their 
hruther, has acquired by his 
own exertion, ho has shared 
to llNii'Marduk and Pana> 
Initi, his brothers, in his 
kindiicsa. 

Ah Warad'Maniuk, Uio 
caravan • leader (f), their 
brother, with regard to the 
property of Warad'Ulmal* 
titum, tlieir father, has 
jnsUlied himself witit his 
brothen, Ibni-lfmdnk and 
Fisnatam, Iqr the onth of 
CH Ibiki- Marduk and 

iMfedldiK 

9011 ( 1 , OK .WMMi* 



*4MM nmrad^ mariuk ifkiiwi Wi«ad»]lMdidc,1^ 
*4^ eumviui • loichr (}). tttmr 
iMnstber. 

famttk* mardvk ** Th»y luive swoni \>y 
& am-mi-mi-du^Lugal-S &ltlull^, Bbrdak, and Amini* 
"In. J^d)- SMliiga. tfae king, 

H6M oone the names of the four judges: Nannar* 
man&um, S\n-Umeani, lbqo>Annunitun and Ibqu-lli4u. 
Among the other witnesses may be mentioned If Ar-Aiui- 
AfiA (“the son of the 20th day”), an Amorite, and 
Tainlato**, son of lb(]0<'^ Idigna (“ the river Tigris lias 
carried away,” “cleansed,” or the like).* 

The impressions of the cylinder-seals (which are not 
mentioned in the work) give an indication of the 
parentage of the jodgea, and from them we leani that 
Nannar-inanlnm was a worsliippcr of the deiKed king 
Ainmi-titana, whilst Ibko-Annunitun adored the reigning 
king, Ammisadnga, as did also Warad-Martidiik, the eldest 
hrother, and Mttr-Ami-AfrA Other cylinder-impressitms 
are from the seals of Ilmi-Maruduk, the second brother : 
Warnd- . . . (probably the name of a a-itness n>ad br 
ftchorr as Wanwl-ftil-anna) son of Ibfgatn'eJ — he wiw 
devotee of two gods; a certain Taqir* .... son of 
Na'id-du . , . ; a witness whose cylinder-seal bears no 
name, bnt a dedication to a gftd; Tamlatu<» the siTond 
witness, whose device was apparently not MTonipaiuetl by 
his name; and another, possiidy a woman Tli<> doenuu'iit 
was evidently rcganled as an important one 

The names of the witnesses are foliowc<i by (be date, 
which Dr. Schorr gives as follows : — 

"wara^ nlaaimim dm <hi the AOth of ^iisan- 
atn-mi‘Za-dn- natn,** in the year in which 

ffa iutjal-^ ma^ king Ammisa<ittga. by tlic 

dftw*’ baibbar Ingab-a-ui-ia mwerfol command of . 

**«({ wt»* Mnmaif, bis lord, the canal 

wiAt. ' Ammi-aaidtig»-iii^ttd>nhli. ' 

* Tlisseiyimam wid«lwr»>mlvtWsBt>KW^ 



nift vavb is vmtiiig. Imt ia «Mil^ sQnilfed; tiM ymt 
wt» tliai MUiMd ftfter the digging of the in 

qoeetioDo-* eanel whoee name conferred upon jtbe king 
a glory exceeding that of the greateet conqueror ever 
known : “ Ainmi'udtiga ('faduqa) m Ui« peopte’a abund- 
ance'’ (et. PoeWcl, Tht Btthglontan Sttjprdii^ of iht 
rnim^ity of Peniuylvaitia, vol. vi, pi. H, p. 104 ). 

This apeciincn of the texta ia one of the iiiacriptiona 
preaervod in the Britiah Museum, and was Hmt published 
hy the (Jcmian Assyriologist Bruno Meissner (M) in ISOA. 
with several others belonging to our national eoIleeUun 
and that of the Rpyal Museums of Berlin. TIte number 
of Britisli Museum inscriptions included in the present work 
isaliont 124. Improved readings are in many rases given. 

T. 0. PlXClIKK. 


The Life of MrHAMHKn. By the Rev. Canon Ssu., 1>.1>. 

The ( liristian Jjiterature Society for India, pp. xiv 

It lid 2*12. London, Mmlros, and Colombo, I PI 3. 

To treat on so intricate a subject as the life of 
MohaiiiiniH] and the early history of Islam in so small 
a coiii]Kis»i iiienns to give little more than the bam results 
of original research into the soiircea As the numerous 
ituotntioii*. fioiii iiiodem works show, such researrh s(*<inis 
not to have been the foremost idea it^ the mind of the 
author. He was therefore free to produce a popular book 
whirh niakrs no pretensions to add much to our present 
knowledge on the subject As far as ia possibls in a book 
with a religious tendency, tils author has striven to judge 
men and matters impartially and witii diserstion. His 
relying in the main on see^aiy MNttoss, howavsr. has 
left little room for bistortcal crititim. He appears to 
take toany of the legends m sarly 
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life Mid prophetship m historical, sltboiigh their fsneifQl 
character has been shown aipHn and egci^ In the list 
of works mentioned as his anthorities we miss Prince 
Teanols gigantic diniMfs with their eomjnlation of every 
detail that eounta The author reproduces the story of 
iiie meeting of the young Ifohammed with the monk 
Bahira, and the anecdote connected with his name 
al-Amin, without oflTering any criticism, mie discussion 
of the views of modem writers on Mohammed’s "fits ” is 
likewise without rdralt We should raUier agree with the 
Moslim writers who "do not admit this theory of fits” 
(p. 61 ). At most they might be reduced to the eficcts of 
nervous excitement, caused by suspense, which is quite 
explicable. The author also upholds the story of the /a/m, 
or the supposed interval of several years between the 
first and subsequent revelations, but no evidence to 
support it exists. It has even been diqiruved on reliable 
grounds Bijfra the author still translates by "flight”, 
which is now obsolete, because it does not agree with the 
real meaning of the word. 

In spito of Uie numerous works extant on the life of 
Mohammed there still remains an enormous mass of detail 
to be eluddated. Even the broad historical facts are so 
mixed up with what is donUful and entirely fictitious 
that the work of digging out the kernel of truth is one of 
great delicacy and which requires an almost niifailing 
diaeriminatioQ. The author of our book, with his profound 
knowledge of the Arabic language and the literature 
conoeraed, eomlnned with bis undoubted gift as a popular 
writer, couM be of great aMistance to students b^' ^ring 
the greater part of hw i^^tkaf to the original sources. 
The few debatable pennia thi^toiii^ ^ not in any way 
’ detract from the merit of tiic book. 

R.. fiixacaxitux ' 
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EnoKAraiA Zkylanica, Vd. II. Pte. 1. IL Don 
Mabtiho db ZitvA WiCKBBirAaDranB. 

The two 6i«t parte of the eeeond volume of Wiekreme* 
sioghe’s intereating publicAtion contain principally pillar 
inacriptione belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuriea. 
The KirigallAwa pillar (No. IX diacox'cred by Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell in 1892 about 20 miles n<nih'north«eaHiof Anurftdha* 
pure, was aet up 1^ King Udaya I in the year 953 A.D. 
Wickreinaaiiiglie has found out in this oeoaaion (p. 9) 
that the kings of the tenth century use tlie titles 
Saiainevan and Siri Sang>bo altomatively. If one was 
known as Saiamevan his successor was called Siri Saug-bo 
and vice versa. 

Nos. 2-5 are pillar inscriptions of about the same date 
and the same contents. Their subject is the granting of 
the usual immunities to villages in the neighbourhood 
of Anuradhapura. The form of the letters and the style 
of the language in the Timbirivitva inscription (No. 3) 
are in agreement with the Morago^a pillar of Kasaapa IV 
(vol. i. No. 17), the first twelve lines in boUi being almost 
the same word for word. 

No. 6 is a pillar inscription of Rassapa V discovered 
by Mr. Hell in the ruins of Hk^irigii'iya, 46 miles south* 
east of AnurAdhapnra. The nature of the privileges 
agrees in ihe main with other similar records of the 
period, but in additiou to theee tlie inscription contains 
rules for the management of the hospitnj attached to ihe 
monastery. Tlie expression used for " hospital " is veif- 
hat a vatdyOfdiA, and thSj.. inmates of the boai^tai are 
called ved-h<U‘VS«mtn (O’lOX. . The other terms mentioned 
by Wiokrsmaatngbe ott w»l*A4tf>JbAm{yttn, oeef* 

ivai-damm, Un^ .end- 

do.not 

wlsr.i^' "'dead'gni^ 

fniid wae 
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alloir«d in them fioddbMt institoiioiw, bat the traiisletion 
of this pasMge is donbtfaK 

VdA-yvA paadend (B 24) is translsted "the 6ve 
snperinteiulents of fields " and veUl-yut mmdarumn 
(C 12, 13) "agricultural officials”. Clough's Dietionaiy 
lias a word vda >■ land sown with grain, field or farm. 
It must be identical with >Sanskrtt tvht, " garden, park ” 
( lloioaeandra, AbhidiiSnacint&maQi, llllX A difierent 
word is twi >B Hkt. veld, “coast” (Geiger, No. 1390), 

No. 7 contains a grant of the usual iniinunities to 
u certain plot of ground belonging to Tisaram nunnery. 
In C 11, 12 we ought to read MiJdt/in instead of 
tolfMltfht and compare this with Imtjutiri in the Mab&- 
kalattaewa inscription (A.I.(’., No. 110) A and (7. 1 have 
translated this passage " in agreement with the Kolpattra 
community of priests ”, and stick to this translation until 
further notice. 

The Aetaviragollaeva pillar (No. 9) is the only inscription 
contained in this volume which has been publishi‘d iiefore 
by Dr. Goldschmidt in 1876 and by me in 1883 (A.IC, 
No. 117) with an incomplete translation. The contents 
are the usual immunities granted to the village Velangama, 
but in the introduction King Dappula V tells us that lie 
ransacked the Pftndya country and obtained a victor^' in 
the ninth year of his reign (1000 A.1V). 

With regard to the translation 1 have the following 
remarks to make : For the term nhuddu (C 3) Wtckreuia* 
singhe refers us to vol. i, p. 199, n. 12. There we find the 
translation *' basket-makers ”, which has no ctyiiioiagical 
foundation. But the same yrord occurs also in vol, i, 
p. 112, n. 3, and there we have the correct tnumlation 
" brick-layers Uiuva4n » Fhli ( MaliKv. 

' 222). „TIie translation of ddligattan by " bird-e«ttchers ” 
sewBS correct. In 514, the FlUi 

jaiiko k tendered by imixddMddiz. (C 22) i» 

a dlfikult word. ^ J^icIcrMuasinglMi refers «is ngain tw 
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vo). i, pk 199, bat there also lie gives no transiaUon. In 
J&taks. V, p. 102, we read — 

Battimhi tori kkthUiuii, tlivA khiitUtnii 
ratthfumim XrAu^^tmiJoswt &uAh tuBtammiko jaw. 

By niglit to thieves a pn>y are we, to publicaiM by day, 
Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings 
bear sway. 

Most probably onr (uh^um is the same as this tu^iya 
in the JAtaka. The meaning '* publtraiw " would suit 
very well. 

Another Iranslatiun is possible if we lay stress upon 
the « in tutiiftae. Burnell in his . Bl*nunt» of Sini4h 
Indian PaUsoyrtipky (London, lH78)on p. 126 mentions 
the kingdoms of Pandion and of Tundis. The Brst ocenrs 
in Perijtlm Mari* Eryth., § 58, and in Ptolemy, vil. 1, 
§§ 11,79; Pliny, vi, 105; the second in JPeriptiu, § 54; 
Ptolemy, vii, I, § 8. Now the name Pd^i b frequent 
enough in the inscriptions of the tenth centuiy. It 
generally stands together with Soli (the kingdom of the 
(?o|a8 ill .Southern India), as for instance in the Timbiri* 
wfiwa inscription (vol. ii, Nos 8), B 22. Under the 
circumstances it would be quite natural to find also the 
kingdom of Tnndin. Then the translation would run 
thus : “ The inhabitants of Tundi* shall not cuter." 
Of. also the RAjamaligftwa pillar inscription at Polonna* 
rura (vol. ii, No. 10), B 24, 26. I give both renderin|pi 
of this important expression, but I confess that I prefer 
the first one. 

The second part of voL ii begins with the Bl^amilighva 
and Hayilagastota {dllar iiuMUiptioiu of IfBhinda IV. 
■The latter of the two. hlb. published . before fay 
0r. Uoldechmidt apd by.tny^f (A,I.(2., No. 120), . : Wish* 
loraattoJl^ aeeepte our ste^nimi tlMt'l^hlpda the 
b i^ticitl WHh $ii';/9Si|iq^boy V aW 
tike.' ;Mhiht«ie' of Uie - 
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IIayil«|pl•to^ iiMeriptioo, and tvseea out • g«neakfidd 
tabia* whieh anablm ns to form an idea aa to how the 
Cejion kinge of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth oeninriee 
were related to one anotiier. With regard to the traiwla* 
tion, he deviateii in acveral point* from the one given by 
me in 1883. In this respect 1 have the following remarks 
to make 

Line A 26 we ought to read vavtulhA lu%r& and 
translate in the manner adopted by MTickremasinghe in 
his note 5. VantMhA means “ regulation ” and oemro 
in the Vessagiri inseription of Uahinda IV (Kpigr. Zeyl., 
vol. i, No. 2), line 30, and in the Paepiliyftna inseription 
of ParftkranwbAhu VI (A.I.C., Na 1601.* Wiekreina* 
singhe's rendering of B 3-10 is preferable to mine 
With regard to B 13- 21, 1 can neither accept his transla- 
tion nor do I stick to my own. The passage remains 
obscure. 

Na 13 is a slab inseription of King Kirti Ni^^soka 
Malta at the Kuvanvhli Ditgoba in Anniftdhapura, published 
before by Khys Davids in JKAS. VII, p. 353 f . and by 
me in A.I.C., Na 146. In his introductory' remarks (p 74) 
Wickremasinghe eiUls attention to a class of fowlers 
called X&mhoUi and mentioned in line 27. He Iwliexes 
that “ the Kamlxytm have come to Ceylon as horae-d(>aler$ 
and that a colony of them nwy Imve settled permanently 
ill Anorftdliapura in company with the* Yavanas when 
that city was in the aenith of its glory”. That the 
Kamliojas wore, known principally os horse-dealers in 
Ancient India is proved by aevend passages in the Jfttaka. 
the Mah&vastn, and the Indian texicograpbsrs, to which 
Mr. (1. K. Nariman in hia interesting article in ihia 
Journal for 1012, pp. 255-7, has called attention. Fri>m 
line 27 of onr inseription we learn ilmt in Ceylon they 
were knosrn aa biHiPeatchers, and tliat Nif^w&kA Xatta. 

* JeHy. gswseh. desueh. aw n ss t Cm., sUv, p, 9U, twaStetss n tqr 
**lUabisgstsehisa**< 
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“by bestowing on them gold nml cloth and whatever 
kind of wealth tliey wished," gave security to Inids. 

Weber, in his reviews of Jamca d'Alwis' introdnetion 
to KaeoAyana's gramiiwr of the J\Ui language f/tufiscAr 
Sireif^a, ii. 316 AT.) and of BumellH JSfemritfs o/S-Stmtk 
Indian Paiavgmphif (Indi*di4 i^rei/en, iii, 348 ft.), Ium 
shown that Kdmbi>ja has 4|uil« a difTereni signilication 
in the inscriptions of A^a from iliai which it luw in 
later I’ftli lexicography, as for instance AUiidhAnappa* 
dipikA, 18.5, from where Childers takes his quotation. 
In Vedic literature Kaiiibnja is the name of a nation on 
the north-west frontier of India, hUpiKmnl t«> have dwelt 
in close proximity to the Yaxanss. latter on the name 
was transferred to Further India in the same way as 
t 'niiipA, the capital of the Augas (the modern Bliagulpore), 
a as later on a city near the mouth of tlic River Mekong 
<llarth /nsm^rfions mnwriVcs d« C*<im/si|pr, p. 03). The 
descemlants of the first-mentioned Kambojas had adopted 
the MuMiiiinaii creed and used to trade all along the west 
coast of India from the Persian (liilf down to (hiylon and 
prolwbly fniUier cast, while the Kambojas of Further 
India wen* de\out Bnddhiata. 1 think Wickreinasinghe 
is cot reel in stating that the Kambojas mentioned in 
Nifvanka Malla'a inscription belonged to the former 
class ip 76) 

The remaining p«>rtion of pt. ii contains M>me more 
inhcriptions of the same king. vi/. the slab inacri|>tion 
of the Mala-l>H-gc portico at Pollonaruva (No. 14), the 
Hata-lM-ge vostiinile wall inscription (Na 15), tlie lUta- 
j)A*ge insido wall inscription (No. 16). Tliey c^cr no 
particular interest. 

Before concluding this review I must make up for an 
omission which 1 committed some years ago in reviewing 
the fifth part of the first voiume of the Jfyigni^ia 
^hpianioiL It concents the fgpiressieh fiMkSr ill the 
ISHhnt^vriiem insei^ptioB (p^ IfiDltad k Iffpiaaiyiva 
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pilisr inscription (p. 170). Wiekremaaini^ is perfectly 
correct in identifying thw with jMtrihdra, “ immontty." 
He or I might liave added that thia word with tiie saiiie 
aignification occurs several tiroes in Mann, riii, 237~9. 
See Btthler’s traDsIation, SBE. xxv, 248. 

£. MCtLEK. 


Baass, AVnettr, 1914 . 


Tamil Sn^niEs, os. Essats ok the HisroRy or the Tamil 
People. Lanouage, Reuoiom, akd Litekati're. By 
M. Srinivasa Aivakoar, H.A. Sladras, 1914. 

The author, in his preface to this work, states that he 
has essayed “ for the first time to put together the renuli 
of past researches, no as to present beft^n* the reader a 
complete lnrd*s-eye view of Tamil culture and eixiiisation ' . 
For this purpose he has not only utilized his own wide 
and scholarly knowledge of Dravidian languages and 
literaturo, but has based his facts on the reliable evidence 
of epigraphic remains and inscriptions. Tp to the present 
time fiction and fable have, to a great extent, biiflieed aa 
a groundwork on which to found an account of early 
Dravidian history and literature. Translations of early 
texts are often u-seless as being merely essays in sO'Called 
poetry ; they seldom fpve the true meaning «f the original, 
and are generally unreliable for any critical or historical 
purposes. M. iSrinivasa Aiyangar points out that "com* 
mnnication of knowledge in these days is best done in 
prose, not poetry . . . The prose should be simple and 
idimnatie, free alike from pedantry and baldiiess ”. The 
author, tiierofore, while fully recognizing the work of 
previous scholars, si|rir, for instance, aa that of P. Sundaratn 
Flllai in his MUtrtoAa i{f Tamil LitenJw*, and that of 
Dr, Bamatt to hk OBtofepw libnttf 
Muttum, with iU vaioatta itttiadtwtiaii. way wat) rfatitt 
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to have the eiying want for a texilxxik of 

aeeurate information, given in clear and idioniatie 
English, respecting early Dravtdian history and literature. 

Essays on Dravidian Ethnology lead up to the fatal 
division of the people into the right- and left-hand 
eastes which is traced by the author t«) the linte of IlAja- 
rAja Cliola. after his conquests in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century. The divibioii arose after A.l>. 1010, 
when the Chela monarch ** marshalled his exteitMive 
arinie.H . . into ta*o great divisions, the one consisting 
of those men who had won for him victories in ail his 
foreign eaiii]»aigiis. and the oilier eoiiipostHl of iiea* 
soldieis from the Paiidya. the Tcdiigu. and Canaresi* 
countries, who had fonnerly fought against him from his 
eneiiiies* camp. The former, recruited chiefly from the 
Vedan, Nattainan, Malayaman, and Paraiya castes, he 
called the right-hand army {mlatihu t*^lntkhAra%i>), while 
the latter made up of the Pallans, Pallia, Madegas, and 
fh'dai's tCuiianw hunters), uras called the left-hand army 
This argiimeiit for a iiiilitaiy and iKilitical origin of the 
e\er-perple\ing division of the agiiciiltuiul and artisan 
classes IS sii])p<^rtecl by e\idenre from the inseription of 
Kajt*iidra ('hola where the *'oId troo|is of the fight hand ** 
iVftltuihnpjKimm j/adaiffftl) are referred to in coiilrit- 
distiiictioii to the new (mes of the left hand , further, 
from th»» fact that Adinyeiidra Chola (a.D. lOGS) imposetl 
a [xdi-tav {S L /ns, vol. iii, p. 165) on all male members 
of lioth fiu*lions. t 

iSrnic suggestive facts are advanced to support the 
author s view that the Vattel.uUu alpliabct was introduced 
from Western Asia hy Tamil merchants about the seventh 
or eighth century ii.c.. and that, although it was sup- 
plant^ by the Grantha ehavactem in or about the tenth 
eeniury, it was not horroived or adapted from the 
Braltmi or Asoha alphabet Bie^ aeoMni of Dmvidian 
philology aUy eufplemetitfl the tmk ol Gatdw^'e 



HtMitaM i* beU to bovo ostonded fimn 100 ae to 
A.a 500, and {neltidod tbo djgbt antbokigiaa tbo ion 
mi^ oad oightooa minor pooma •• ptevioa»ly Mt forth 
by &mh»giri iS/Mti in bit Bmm on fhmif LiimUwr*. 
The Jain, Buddhiat, and^ Brobmonie periods of eorly 
Uteratare an extended down to a.d. 950. while from 
that date down to A.n. 1200 the eaend hymns and poems 
ot ^\vaa and Yaishnavas. whkh had till then romaioed 
scattered, were collected and arrangied. A detailed and 
lucid account of this period of literature expaiuls the 
recent exposition set forth in Farquhar's /Vtinee of 
JIhtduUm. 

A chapter is specially devoted to the AxhvAni or 
Vaishiiava saints, of whom it is pointed out that '* ndij^ioiis 
fanatics have jpithered toj^tber a mass of le;p>ndary and 
HO|ierstitiuas accounts often of a conflictinjr and sonictiincH 
of nil incrediMe natiin' 

Tlie Tirn VActiakaia of Tiru Bitnikka VAchakar is hrid 
to have lieen composed about A.l>. K70, while its nmipilation. 
to}{elhcr with the earlier DevArAm hymns of Appar, 
.Snmhandhar, and Sumlarar, and utlier prs-ms into the 
eleven Tiro Murai by Xanibi Aodar Nainbi. is dattsi 
about A.IK 1025. To this date also is aseritssl the 
coinpilatiiui. with the assistance of l^ri Nalha Muni, of 
the Vaishiiata hymns into the NAiAyira PralMiidhani. It 
is a relief to And that translations of extrw'ts from early 
Tamil poems lyw given in prose and not in poetry. 
Unfortiiimtcly, many of thesi* cxtracia nunaiii untransiatcrl 
into English. As the work is eminently %nited to lie 
a reliaitiv tt'Xthonk for English and Indian students, 

« liopc may Ira expressed that in a futtm>^ edithm Utctie 
cxtracta may receive tnuudstion. 


R. w. fhamat. 
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btetoi 7 » lltocitoro. and doetriim of Um Adwdto' 
Sba{v» pldbNM^pby of Ktahmir, qMeiSealiy odltel Um 
trika. Syatem. By J. C. CHATmii, (CSantob.). 
VidyiviridU Faaeieaiua I. (Th« Kaabmir Seriaa 
of T«xte and Stodien, voK ii.) 8va The B m t o a r ch 
DapartNi«n(k Kaahinir State; Srinagar (Ronbay 
printed), I9H. 

Mr. Chatteiji ia fortunate: lie luut a wide general 
kiMiwIedge, a thorough gniap of Kashmiri Saiva literature, 
a liappy gift of expression which enables him to convey 
the |iecttliar philosophical conceptions of Hindu thinkers 
in U'riiis intelligible to the Western iiiiiid. and lastly the 
offic<> of Director of tlie Research lK>])artiuetit in the State 
of Kashmir, which puts at his disposal the Iswl Imoks and 
the ablest native intellects in that country. The prei«*nt 
Isxik shows that he has made good use of all these 
ad\'antag<>s. 

This first voUiinc falls into two parts, part i treating of 
the history and literature of the subject, part ii of its 
doetrines. The origins of the Saivism of Kashmir are 
ratler olisciire. Its literature, as it exists in its {iresent 
form, may lie clsssilied, as .Mr. Chatteiji shows, under three 
headn-Agains-i^tm. Spanda-fUstra, and Fratyabhyflft<- 
Mstia. The Agamic lioofcs, which tend towanisl^intrisin, 
seem to have ]>reachcd a dnalistic system of theolog;}', 
which, taken together with the analysis of nature 
developeil in detail in other parts off^va literature, shows 
a striking parallel to the system of the SHvara*8lUkkhya. 
To eliniinate this dnalistic bereay a new school arose, of 
«(hich the earliest extant produet is the ^vaHiatraaseribed 
to the gtgi ^ivs, which wiMi itseoinmentariee^-notobly the 
aneieni I'fMt, Bhfaikafa't edrifito, and 
VUndefinV — ituAtmihvtv^lbgtAtijf anonlstio idealism, and 
tndeavtNit to inteiyrat tba oWar Jkgum in Btel Mate, 
TnmSptota tclMui. taim do mdM 
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to Va»u*gupU ffioarhliHi early in the ninth century), willi 
the vrili of the Utierfi dieeiple KmllaU ainl eome later 
coinineiitariea. tollowa the general priiiciplae of the Siva* 
eOlra. enunciating iia doctrinea io dogtiiaiie form. Laatly» 
the FratyabliijU-ttetra.^ accepting the same idealiatie 
floetriiiee. and supporting them with logical argument and 
active polemic, was founded by S6mAnanda (prolmbly 
a diHCtple of Vaau-giipta) in his Si%'a-dniti. which was 
followHl by (Ttpalae Uvara-pratyabhfjfiii-siiitra, with the 
trHi of the latter author and Abhinavti-gtipiaa cotii- 
iiientariea ViiiiarMiiiiarid Vivrti*vtiiiariiint. etc ThcM* 
idealistic echo^ils are often collectiwly designatc<J by the 
term Trika.* 

One is temptwi to Mpt^culatc on the historical ndation 
iN*iwecti lliiM Trika of Kashmir and the r(ai\a-hiddiiiiittn 
Ilf kSoiithern India Tht* two systems have obviously so 
lunch in cotiiinoii that they may w*eli have originated from 
a coniiiioti source. In eg. their classification of the Saktis 
and the luodea of the phenomenal universe they an* 
practically at one. Their chief ditference seems to in 
the conception of the relation lietwoen the Alxtolute ;Si\a, 
the individual soul, and the MAya, the niati*rial principle 
Hero the Trika is thrfiughout a monistic idealism. The 
•SfUtUicrii Siddhiiiita is less clear: sometimes it seems to 
preach dualism, its when it oppw**t the .\hnolutc >iva 
to Mkyfi and the inditidual souls, and sometimes ai^iu it 
asserts their fundamental titiity. eg. when it decian*s that 

* Ths Hsrvs dsf^ns’ifsiifcrstis tbw term enh te il»e 

tloetHne^ here menUened. tmt else the srhools Wed on thcHtTS-sCtta 
and Hpawla-UlHkie. 

* lUheihlsop|M>Hattii^t4»«ehofmMfe wfthgffmAttaae Wr.CWteqIs 
evirreoUoii on |i. 11 of my mistake la dBAB. iaiO.|iu 71B. But I f«gi«t 
to ssy Ihst I am still not mlirliMed tW Abtfinm gupta^O fkMBriUette 
iamithnWh|wn W Valihi|aimtia«tef t^ andtWtfHildlW 
to really the aookmt AdhknekiHMa the ahelo m gtiaWkUa MB 
imrii lf,MAktdimya>tii^«aNrti, 

kiHkie»ltflmt kave beta Wrlet tW the toWi 
tmticriWiltoVaMv^ 
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the worlds ere the body of Hive, aouie His sensMi, the 
Hektis His or]|;en of tlioHght(^ive*fliiw>siddhiyAr, iii, v. T), 
and expreeses their relation as ** neither one, nor two. nor 
neither one nor two" — in fact, a relation which can only 
be eonreived in mystic exaltation above the realm of 
reason, by the spirit of grace. niese and other 
cireuinstanivR lead one to suspeet that the Isutis of the 
Southern ii^iddliAiita may he found in the older Agaitiie 
teachings of Kashmir, and Mr. («hatt(>rji would greatly 
increase our alreoily deep obligation to him if he would 
eolivct ami publisli some selections from tli<Me worka 

L 1>. liARKKrr. 


lKi».v IV .VxrtKXT IxiMA. By Professor Paxc’Maxan 
Nk*m,i, F.(\S.. (.ioveiument t'oliege, Khjshahi, 

ISeiignI Bulielin No. 12 of the Indian AsiKM'iation 
for the Advancement of Bcicnce. Ikilciitta, 1914. 

Tilt* arti\ ity of the Indian Asonciation for (he Advance* 
niviit of .'jcieiice is a welcome feature in the rapidly 
eiianging scene of modem life in India. Prrtfessur Neogi 
has ehown a good subject fur his contrilmtiou, and is. 
no doiila. «ell t|nali(tcd to deal with it from the b'chnical 
|mitit of view. He has not, however, confined himself 
to that. Slid has ventured into discussioiia of Vedie 
piulology and arciiieologieal matters where he is not m> 
much at home. 

Many Hindn authors have been engaged recently in 
trying to prove that their forefathers knew everything 
rather hotter than their eoutemporanca elsewhere. 
PirofeSBor Keogi seeks to show that Ancient India jtiww 
mors about steel snd th* fotytag of iron than ether 
Mtkms, a^ XMdKce out a good ease, li would itsve been 
lu^lir iC ^ at^ior 'im until he 

4p(M ha^ wade ^ (MO «t Sir 
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iMnwl of tba Iron ood Stool loilitato^ tSllt ood Iwdi 
•toiffiod MMM UMNfoaj(bli)r t|io hiitofj of the oOotoofc «» 
of motdi in %ypt. Bol^lonio, and otbar ooontrion Bb 
baa meraly inootporatod fiaddakfa analjFlia of Cegrlon 
iron, and obviondy ia noi daepty road about tbe afoinao* 
ioffieal auljeeta on wbieb he toueboa 

In hi<i intorpretotion of Vedie poaoogea Profeoeor Neogi 
relieo mnrb mi the commentary of HAyana But that 
Bttthor lived in the fourteenth century, and there is little 
reaeon to trust hut opinions about the exact deaignationa 
of metals in Vedie times. It is unlikely that the 
Brahmans should have preserved any real tradition on 
such a subject, which concerned the technical knowledge 
of the artisan castes , and in all probability the guesses 
of HAyaiia are of no more latue than those of his 
European suceessors Tlie fact that Sayana as^-uintd 
ttijae ill various passages of the Rig Veda to mean ‘ iron” 
(US'S noi prove that to be the real meaning I am nut 
convinced that the Rtgvedic aifoe must nereKsartly lie 
interpri'ted as “ iron Although some cumiiu utators 
and the dictionaries give ‘ silver'' as a meaning of 
himiiyo, I doultt if that woid can really have meant 
eitlier *’ gold ” or " silver ” at pleasiiic Such an amhignity 
seems to Iw intolerable l’(rlia{>H may have Ueii 

an alloy of silver and gold It ia soiiicwliat ravh t4» 
otKrm that “ the use of non waa couimou in huhti fonn 
2000 itr” 

it may Is* that in some enaiitnes the use of iron 
preeHicsi that of bronxe (p Imt it is impossible to 
believe that people who knew non would gi» on uvitig 
pith* eop|ier for ordiiiaty tools. 1 ahuwed Kouie y«*tw ago 
(/ntf. Ant., 1005, 1907) that tools of praetkaliy pure 
copper were once lati^ly ns«l in India The (luogrtto 
hoMdi from the Centntl Provincea rompnaed 4S4 hauMmiid 
copper impletucnta •associated with 1(^ diver |d«t<W, 



alt btttlad toti itt iir {a a Wki iMMl MMst 
t f m tamt U tool* !>*▼• twni lowd in wIoihi 

|iWli«f Kadbi, «9«oiAU]r in old bed* of Um Qongw mor 
OMrapon. !%• «m of thooo ol^aeta nraoi hov« pTMedod 
tbob of inm. Piofeaaor Sojree toHii me 'tlwfc bo boIieirM 
ibat the ancients knew aome method fot liardening 
oopper. It should be remembered. too» that by employing 
eomndum powder the action of tools of comparatively 
soft metal could be much improved. 

To return to the iron and steel. Profetwor Ncogi clearly 
proves tliat the ancient Indiaim knew how to make steel 
by the direct procew from wrought iron, and that they 
poMcssMl exceptional skill in welding “kkKmm" of wrought 
iron into huge masses. Tlie iron pillar of Mihrauli n««r 
1>elhi is 23 ft H in. long, with a dtamcler varying fnmi 
1305 to 164 inciicH, ami certainly waa made in that way. 
I ha\e now given up my theory that the inscription on 
that pillar nders to Chaiidragupta II, Vikmni&ditya 
(oinyi A.I> 330 413), and am diapoaed to agree with 
M. M Harapriwod SAwtri that it refers to Chandravarninti 
of Pushkarana. fUijput&na, who iireil alwiit half a century 
eailier { KnHy Ifttfory of India, 3rd ed., p. 200 n ). ITn* 
IthAr inliar originally more than 42 fiHit long, of 
uncertain hut apparently later date, is still nion* massive. 
Tho«.(> eavs prove the akiil of the nneiont IIindiiH in 
lierUetly foigiiig extraordinary masses of iron The 
la^ams of the KonArak temple are of very inferior 
iiMiiiifaetnre 

The oppoitiinity may' W taken of mentioning the success 
attmued by the old Hindu craftameii in easting copper on 
a very large seale liy the cim jperdw proecas. Thecoinmai 
Buddha from SultAngauj, now in Uie Musenm and Art 
Qaliety. Bitioingham, stands 7| feet high and daUa from 
abnnt a.]k 400 (//istory of Fino Art in India and Ve^/on, 
dg, 1 18)1, The ChincM pilgrim tella tia timt at NtUandA 
ip Botttb JIBhir there was a tdill moro ronwikabie work, 



mortom or noon 

a eopper Imagt of Boddba, 80 feet in height, wbieit 
requir^ a stx*ekory pavilion to accomniodate it, and wan 
erected about A.D. iiOO hy Parqttvannan, Rijft of Magadha 
(Beal, £ 0 if€ of Hiutn T$iang, p, 119 ; BwldhUd Rerortb of 
ih» We 9 ifm World, ii, 174). 

Tliene facie euggeel that Profeeiior Nefjgi might do well 
to expand hie ireatiee and produce a thoroughly worked 
out Hiitiory of MeUUlargy in Anrirnl hulla, HUeneay. 
ae it etaiide, givee an iuiprcefiioii of rather haety production. 
It ie not {leriiiiMHiblo toaHHUiiie that the eo-called “ Sotiinath 
gatcfi *' etorrd in the Fort at Agra may he “ authentic " 
(p. 32). They are purely Muhatiimcdaii w*ork» and hi»ar 
an Arabic imieription in the KtiHc eharacter r«dating to 
the family of Sahnktigiii, for whom prayera are otfered hy 
the writer {Ann. Rrp. J>v7i Httrv. India, IWd I, />. 17 , 
lioroviU. KgngrapUwt Indo-Mod^nxm Xo 3 p. 3H, 
Calcutta, 1912). A truthful label is iio%\ atKx«Hl to the 
gatea, but errors die hard, and people, no doui>t M*ill insist 
for a long time yet in liclte%iiig them to * atitlieniic 

It may be noted that Prr>fe«arir Xeogi in <fpp<»sitioit l«> 
Profciwor Bciioy Kntimr SarkAr lielie\*H ih»* Suhyinif* to 
lie **a compilation e\ideiitty of the nixteenth oeiiiurv 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

<()eColi«r-IVmtther, 1914) 


I. Oekkkal Mbetikoh or niB Royal Asiatic Sck^ibtv 

Oetiiber AA 1914 . — ^Tiae Ri|cl»t Hon. Sir Horiiiiier 
Darand, Dint-lor. iii the Chair. 

Thirty-two nominations were approved for election at 
the next g«»neral meeting;. 

Dr. D. R. Slpooner read a pa}>er on ''Mr. Tata's 
Excavatioiih at Pataliputra". 

A diM*tiMHion followed* in which Mr. Vincent Smith. 
Pn>f«vvior Macdoneli, Dr. Thoiitas, Colonel Waddell, and 
Dr. Ha^ipiaii took part. 


Sovemher 10, 1914, — Mr. F. K Parj(iter in the Chair. 
The foIi*o\in^ won* elected nieinljcrs of the Society : 
Itoyle. 

Maas M. fjowea Dickinson. 

Mr. S. M. Anieeo. 

.Mr. Jiiitau Nath Ithaiidan. 

iVwan liahtulur (io\in<lafis CliatboorfahoojadasM. 

Habu iH^vskiimar Kay Chaiidhiin. 

Mr. Sailondranath Oniuir. 

Mr. Duncan Dunbar Dickson. 

Sheikh Ahilur Rahnii Dakah Kllahi. 

Moitht Sycd Abut Fatah. 

Kai Kaliadiir Mati Lai Oanfpili. 

Mr. Hiifftakash tianguU. 

Tb* Rev. dnanamtna Kavidhwaja Ganalankar. 

Mr. Sigmar lliHeboii. 

Mn K. 8. Hankaca Rama Iyer. 

Cbofsiiattia Jba. 

Hr. A. H« Knili 
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ifi^tiflnpip ufoif wHi* 

Wiilhiif MMfc ]^y>t* ftrirkf^ 

Mr.ll«;Bft]Ia 

llff fhmiidm Kalb Ennur. 

Babn JBtmab Cbanun Law. 

Mr* Anaai Bam Madaiu 
Tba Bar. a Oaborn Haritn. 

Ilabtt Soiaiidrafiaih Bfifcra. 

Mr. HotNan Pbilipa Prtaa. 

Mottlvi Halls Abdar Hassak. 

Mr. II. L. HhoUleworih. 

Dr. U. Huhrawardy. 

Mr. Vatassori Sri Valayndhan Tainpi. 

Moulvi Hyaci Alxiul Waliid. 

Major P. L. K \V»rmiag. 

Four iioffiifiatiori^i w^re approved for (Section at the 
next grtioral iiioeiiiig. 

Mr. Ifarboii Baynas rend a papier entitled ''The Oriental 
Origin of the Conception of I^aw **. 

A diacuKsion followed, tti which J>r Pliichc*«> and the 
Chairman took part. 


/)re#^mfcer i9I4- - The Hij;ht Hon Sii Mortimer 
Durand. Director, in the CJhatr 
The followinj' were elected iiieinlfcerH of the Soci»*ty 

M"^ Manelle. 

Ilev. A. W. 

Mr. M. P. Hajoe AhditI A/ecx ^farAcar! 

Mr. It. K. i\ Caiiiidiell Wintle. 

Two nominationa were appro%'e<i for eieetion at the next 
general niocting. 

Pn)re«aor U de la Valloe Pouaxin read a |iapor entitled 
'* Ma ilcliiiition do la iptuide Whi»nile ' . 

A diaeiiKaton follotm!, in which Mt M^xtd, fhr, Tkmtmn, 
Dr. Denison Rosa. ProfeHSCHr Barnett M. PdfitcHl^ and 
Mrs. Bode took pai^ 
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^ |QU ItffV^^ yfMtnvIi Or UMHII^ «00iBI]^^ 

^ t AMiwa^UnkM^ Mii»X]iMtoMil]i;]|kV 

9li0(ol0P.)i> loidbeottOilieluiMiiirMvifaparltnii^^ 
Kodor 4 Xban^Khoto. * 

VidU (Bk), MonwBente «t lUsbdM de la pdrtode eomprim 
«Dfar« la fin d« la xii* dynastie ei la rwtanFation 
thdladne. 

Conianau (Q.). La euur ei la inaiMmn^ d’lin pai^i 
d'Umma an tainpa du roi Dun};!. 

Ronke (M.). Lea inaeripUons booddiiiquM du iiioiil 
Konicn. 

11. Bm.sTA DBOLt Sti'di Okibmtau. Voi. VI, FW. in. 
KeaclicT (().) La Mo'allaqua do Aiiiara. a\or la coiii- 
uieiitain* d'lhii el-Aiibari. ' 

Ferrarin ( B ) L’aoreiito in nomAlo. 

Boson (0 ) Ak'titii nomt di piolro nollo iHcriaioni a^^in>• 
hahilon^M 

Xazari ((> ). K};v<«»la, Hbro i, inno 6. 

I*utni ( ( ’ 1 Di uiia Hingoiarp inramnaiono di Sainanla 
liliadra B«Nlhi<«att\a. 

Ill Thk Miski’v Joi rnai. (t*Ni%'KRHin’ or Pk^khtiaania). 
V<d. V. So. 11 . 

Tiip Al«‘xandt*i .Scot! (<>il«*tion «f Art Olijecta from Til**! 
ami Nt'{Mil 

IV. .TorlxAi. or THR HTRAira ItiuNrn or thr Koyai. 
Ahiatic KoiiRTY, No. LXVI. 

Moad (J P ) A Kouiauixod Vcmioii of the llikayat 
Kaja*Baja Pami 

V, JovRKAb or TUB Koara Cuixa Bbamoii or tub 
Boyal Asiatic Hocibty. V<d. XLV. 1914. 

Wiltwim (R.). On the doncaaa of Chimaa Taoiam. 
Vkrguaim (J. C.X *’ Ink lt|Biaina’' Igr an I*Clioi«. 



lilh iimm ot tm qoAWtm : 

E4g»r (Ber. J. UatUm). Thntqgli the Lead of Deep 
Canomone. 

The Oteftt West. 

CSoaltog (S.X The Oracle Bonee frodi Honso. 

SUnley (A.>. Chineae Wood-carving. 

BoM-Reymond (C. do). A Cliineae Snn-diai. 

Ardebeal (tranelated by). Keininhicenees of a Chinese 
Viceroy's Beeretary. 

Lobingier (C. 8,)i A Bibliographical Introdnetion to the 
Study of CliineMi Law. 

Moule (Rev. A. C.). A TaUe of the Emperors of the 
Yimu Dynasty. 

VI, Isdiak AtrnovAat. Vol. XLTII, Pt. nxlvii. 

Tessitori (L I*.)l Notes on the Oratnmar of the Old 
Western KAjosthani. * 

Rangachari (V.). History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 

Vishweshwar Nath Shastri. Hatltal Plates of (Paraiuara) 
Dharavaraba, Sam vat, 1237. 

Enthoven (R £.). Folklore of the Konkan. 

VU. PttOCRROiSOS OF Tits HOCIETT OF ItlBLICAt, 
AncHasourav. Vol. XXXVI, Pt. vi. 

Sayce (A. II.). Oeographical Notes on the Hittite 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions. 

Owyim ( Rev. K. M.). An Omen Text dealing with Houses. 

Wash (W. L.), Notes on some £g}*ptian Anti({aities. 

tinngdoii (S.). An account of the Pre-.Seroitic Version of 
tlie Fall of Man. 

VIII. TAvo-OaKOHo. Vd. IV. No. iii. 

Shiratori (B. K.). (i^pamtive 8twly of Korean and 
Ural-Altaic Languag«»i. 

Goto (R A.). Btndyfon the Chinese Ancient : 

. carved on TortoiM-shell. -■ 

Haahimoto (R M.)../, Study of the Andent 
Claasie 8h tt-«hi^. 



’ omnimti or ombktai. ^hoiwau ilii 

IX. T'oinio Pao. VoI. XV. No. IM. 

Cordior (H.). Leo CnreHpondonU do Berttii. 

Matiiiou (G.). Lb syaU^me niiwical. 

Lofirre-Pontalw (P.)l Wen Un. 

AaroiuRKM (L.). A propos de rartielo de Sylvoin Lovi.- - 
Le Tokharicn “ B " laofpie de Kooteha. 

Laufer (B.>. Was Odoric of Pordenone ever in Tibet t 
Rockhill (W. W.). Notes on the ReUtiona and Trade of 
China with the Eastern Arehipols}^ and the Coasts of 
the Indian Ocean durini; the Fourteenth Century. 

Pelliot (P.). Le nom tnre du vin dans Odoric de Ponlennne. 




ADDITIONS TO THK LIBRARY 


PiroTMBArag of Mongolion Soonor)' «>*1 t«k<>n ond 

prawnted by Ur. A. S. Kent. 

Aaoknn. K. The Origin of the Pendnl Land Tenure in Jepiui. 
Svo. 1914. From the Jut/utr. 

Barnett, L. 1). The Heart of India. Sketoh«M in the Iliatory 
of Hindu Religion and Morals. Mvo. Imdon, 1919. 

Purekared. 

Bell, H. C. P. Ceylon AreliHmlogiral Kurt'ey. Plans and 
Plaice for Annual Report, 1892-1, 1896-1908. Colombo, 
1914. 

Bernier, F. Travels in the Mogul Empire, A.i>. 1069-1968. 
Translated and tnliicd by A. Con‘htaiii.k. 8nd edition, 
edited by Vikcrkt A. Hniril. 8vo. London, 1914. 

Blaekman, A. M. The Temple of Derr. (Eies Temides 
iuuneigcs de la Knbie.) 4tn. Giirr, 1918, 

From the Author, 

Cairo. Meinnires do ITn.stittit franvais d'ArchralogH< Oriontale. 

Berehem, M. x-an, et Halil Bdhem. Asie Mineure. 

Sobernheim. M. Syrie dn Kord. 

Berehem, M. van. et E. Fatio., Voyage en Syrie. 

Kaspdro, J., et G. Wiet Materiatis {mur la g^raphie do 
I'Egypte. 

Maqrlst El Mawdix wa’l>i*tibar 11 dhikr el Khitat waT- 
Atliar. Edit!* |nr 0. Wirt. 

Mnwii H. Lives dc la comin^te de I'Egypte de Ibn ‘Abd el 
Hakam. From the "Inetitut *' through Mr, Amedrot, 

OiatRICt GARRTTRRIia. 

Gnanul. ^niccRa. Bangor DisOiet. Bomhag, 1918. 

. BRROAt,. Moakbatl; Mynensingb: Tippera. B Volome.— 
1^MO^-fbor pRigaiiM (by ty ^ B. 0'MAl.l,RT)i Ovo. 
CblMlIe, '1914. ■ 
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ADDlTIOm TO THB UfitABT 


NoHTR*WMnr Fbontivb Piiovincb« Hmum; Kolwi B 
Volame. 8¥o, Petkawatt 191S* 

. PUNJAB. AiiiritMur, vol. SOa» 1914 : OujnuiwdBv toI. 96ii» 
1918. Lahore^ 

Fauna o( Brilish IiidiB, incliidiiig Ceylon nod BturnuL Edited 
by A. K. Sfiii»LRY« Molloicn, toL ii; by O* K. OuDE* 
Bvo. London^ 1914. From the India Q/iee. 

Foeter. W. Tho Englinh Paotories in lndt»» 1646*1660. 
A Calondar of fioeitinenUi in the India Office* Wartminater. 
Bvo. Ojr/ord^ 1914. From the India Office, 

Harper* li. F. Aasynan and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the Konyunjik Collections of the British Mnseum. Part xiv. 
Bvo. Chicago and Cambridge^ 1914. 

From the Cambridge ITnhereiiy Pre**, 

India. The Historical Reeonl of the Imperial Visit to India, 
1011. Compiled from the Official Reeonis under the orders 
of the Viceroy of India. 4to. I^ondon, 1914. 

From Mr, John Murray, 

• More Truths about India. With a Foreword by the 
Bight Hon. the Ixinl Rkay. Bvo. America, 1914. 

Froni the Kant India A^Ufonation, 

Laafer. Dr. B. .Some Fundamental Ideas of Chineise Cuhrire. 
lieprint from tho Journal of Pace Dcvrhpment, vol. v 
No. 9* October, 1914. From ihr Authci. 

Lanfer* Berthold. Was Odoric of Ponlenone ever in Tibet** 
Kxlrait du T*oung pao, 9* wrie. vol. xv. No. ft, Juillet. 
1914. Hvo. • Laden, 191 4-, From ikf Author , 

Xeogi. P. Iron in Ancient India, hvo, CatcufUi, 1914. 

From the AfdkoK 

PAfft, W. Sititon. Thirty Bengah Hymns. Bvo. Valsntta^ 
1014. 

Pieris, P. K. Ceylon : the Portuguese Kra. being a IVehatf of 
the Ifdand for tbo .period of I606-I6AB>. 8 rotk,'' jNo. 
Oblomb&t 1918. From the Oegkm 
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VertMT, W. M. Tho Miaoellmny of % Joponm Prw«i, lieing a 
tfmnslaiion of Tsurt^'Zure Otuia. Hvo. London^ 1014. 

From the Ox/oni Umwr$ity Prew*, 

Bobortaoft, Sir G. G. Tho Kiifiroof tho Hinclii-Kush. Imp. Hvo. 
London^ 1096. Purchaaed, 

SuuuigmU, 8. Tho T>batuma|uuU. Now tnlition. Hvo, 
/.ofMfoK. 1914. l^Vom the Pah Text Society. 

Tallqvitt, Knot L. AK8>Tian IVrsonal Namosi. 4 to. Uehtugfcra, 
1914. From the Author, 

TaekweU, llov. .1., ami .loiseph MeCabo. Tho Vimi Chapu^r of 
Gcno^ia ami Modern Sctonco. Hvo. London. 1909. 

From Mr, Tuckwrlt. 

- Ijfdtora from anmnd tho World, Uncothor with Moinorials 
of the Tuckwetl Family, and a brief Hiofiraphy of tin* 
Author. Hvo. lAmdon and Cr//is(p»w, 

A'nwi Mr, TuckireU. 




TIhm» deMNOs oE joining the Socii^y ire requested to 
fill in thia form and to forward it to the addrew of 
“The Seeretaty, Boyal Aaiatic Society. 22 Albomarle Street, 
London. W." fi*.T.o. 
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fmmf tlesirofis of hrnfttihifj }hmhvr of the ItoTAI. 
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AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


4. Any person demrouB of beeoiiiiii|( an Ofdiiiniy 
Member mtwt be norainatad by one Member and aeModed 
by another, of whom one mtini act on a pereonal know^ 
ledge that the candidate ia likely to be a sniiaMe and 
useful Member; and the nominating Member shall addresa 
the tiecretary in writing and give the candidate’s naase, 
addrom, and occupation or status, and shall slate to 
which of the aforesaid classee the candidate desires to 
Ik* admitted. 

17. The annual Hnljscriptioiis of Ordinary* Members 
shall be as follows* 

£ s. f/. 

Resident l\ 0 

Xoii^rcsident Mcniliccs ,, 1 1() 0 

Id. Ordinary Motnbcis may roiiifioiinfl foi their Hiib- 
HCtiptiotis at the following rates *- 
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